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RAZO RCAKE IS a magazine dedicated to DIY punk, independent culture, and amplifying unheard 


voices. As a 501(c)(3) non-profit organization, we’re sustained by subscriptions, donations, advertisements, and 
grants. All support is greatly appreciated. We feel when we work together, life is a little more bearable. On one side 
is a terrifying culture of manipulation, and on the other side are all of us. . 

Anyone has the potential to be a Razorcake contributor. If you don’t see or hear what you'd like covered, lend us a helping hand. 
If you’re knowledgeable about DIY punk, are open to the editing of your work, can meet deadlines, and follow instructions, we'll 
consider your contribution. All creative content is done on a volunteer basis. Razorcake does not tolerate racist, sexist, homophobic, 
transphobic, or ableist bullshit—and we've held these ethics since our start in 2001. DIY punk can’t be fully captured, understood, 
or expressed by white men. Diversity makes us a better punk organization. We're encouraging people who are marginalized—by 
ethnicity, gender, sexuality, class, and personal experience—to submit material to Razorcake. Let’s work with each other. 
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Dave Smalley, the legendary Punk 


























Chicago, Illinois, featuring Former Cell Mates front man, with Rock singer (DYS, All, Dag Nasty, 
members i ote) a eK) Bomb, The contributions from members of Down by Law) has a new band. 
Methadones, and Bow & Spear. This Hyde & Beast, plus Futureheads Formed in 2017, Mr. Smalley has 
is a band making urgent and front man, Barry Hyde. Burdon’s united with The Bandeoleros, 
catchy music in the present. The songwriting has matured, whilst three Spanish gys, and one crazy 
album was produced by Derek Grant his live shows retain the Argentinian, to create 11 solid 
(Alkaline Trio) & Rodrigo Palma spontanaeity and excitement of punk hits. 
(Saves the Day). his punk rock background. 
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1 BON T LIKE SPORTS PRES Ny Ce a BARK MATTERS 
LIMITED EDITION VINYL LIMITED EDITION 7° VINYL BIGITAL BOWNEOAD ONLY 
Debut album from the Punk Rock A collaboration between Jordan Digital haw at: aT) from the 
cosmonauts from Winnipeg, Mb, Joyes, of American Punk/Bluegrass multi-female fronted, eclectic, 
Canada, who are made up of Duncan outfit Gallows Bound and Canadian eccentric, theatrical, kicking 


Murta, Paul Colman, and Stefan 
St. Godard. Mus ew no-frills 
emompunk riffing add to the 
group's frenzied live perfomances 
and raw, yet melodic songwriting. 


Chuck Coles of the Creep Show / 
Organ thieves. Their captivating 
writing styles, strong vocals and 
acoustic melodies, blend together 
seamlessly. 
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and screaming, face melting music 
machine from Philadelphia Cy 
Trenton. A diverse appreciation 
for music and varied influences 
commands a truly unique sound. 





Rise Together 


The service rep on the other end of the line laughed when I told 
her my occupation. I’d been on hold for about half an hour trying 
to figure out how to convince a state agency I didn’t have any other 
health insurance beyond the one I was reapplying for. I mean, how do 
you show proof of a lack? By definition, it doesn’t exist. “Do people 
really get paid for that?” she asked. “Just writing?” I offered someone 
had to write the form she was sending me to fill out. Someone has to 
write movies, TV shows, menus, and advertisements. It didn’t feel like 
the time or place to explain zines and arts non-profits. 

“You’re looking at my income,” I told her. “It qualifies me for a 
subsidy. It doesn’t pay much.” 

She laughed again. 

2020 marks my twenty-fourth year of making zines full time. 
That’s at least one every two months that entire span. It’s the main 
creative focus of my life and the core source of a modest income. I’m 
fortunate beyond measure it’s my job. It’s rarely been comfortable. I'd 
say only in the past five years, I feel like the knives have been taken 
off our throats financially. The stress still keeps me up at night. 

There’s this push in American culture—mirrored in Black Flag’s 
lyrics—to rise above, we’re gonna rise above. And I get it—to 
improve your lot in life. To get yours. To become better than your 
current circumstances. To not have to work multiple shit jobs to 
barely survive. 

And I still struggle with this. Making Razorcake is a deliberate 
act to make a small world:I want to live in. It’s not a theory. It’s not 
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Book Show will never die! But thanks to Jen for turning 
four walls and ceiling into a world where we could be ourselves. 





an incubator. It’s a working example of how we can create and not 
fuck anyone over in the process. It’s a tiny organization. There’s very 
little institutional support. We’re vulnerable and we’re outliers. I can’t 
even muster the satisfaction that other people will recognize or even 
remember what Razorcake’s accomplished ten or twenty years in the 
future. So we do it ourselves. 

Because the troubling dark side to rising above is leaving—and 
often forgetting or ignoring—those who have “sunk below” or “stayed 
behind.” Those who haven’t aspired to professional status or achieved 
academic safety and forgotten those below them. So much amnesia 
by people who, after they started making money or getting status, 
discredit or ignore the spirit behind DIY punk as just a naive phase. 
The need to be an active participant in a meaningful culture is never 
over. It just more than often dies in people who largely have louder 
economic voices. 

In 2000, there were thousands of DIY punk zines being distributed 
all over the United States. In 2020, there’s one that does it regularly. 
There’s a huge difference between a pitch-black, rock-filled coast and 
a lighthouse shining a single light. Thankfully, there are constellations 
of bands and activists in the sky above. 

So I say rise together. In this issue Iron Lung and Chicas Rockeras 
exemplify this. Their power multiplies from acting beyond themselves, 
of setting up high ideals and living up to them the best they can. Of 
lighting other paths with limited resources. I’m grateful we get to 
share their stories. 

-Todd Taylor 


THANK YOU: A celebration of California condor friendship and the itchiness 
of dirty casts and disheveled business suits thanks to Keith Rosson for the 
cover design and Anthony Mehlhaff (you'll be seeing a lot of his name in this 
issue) for the photos; You fucked up, Utah. You had homelessness reduced by 
ninety-one percent and didn't renew funding thanks to Bone Dust for Donna’s 
illo.; Shawn Kerri has a deep catalog beyond the Circle Jerks skanking guy 
to draw inspiration from thanks to Bill Pinkel for Jim's illo,; It's just so... 
damn... cute... thanks to Brad Beshaw for Sean’s illo.; Rest in Power and 
Peace Kim Shattuck thanks to Codey Richards for Nerb’s illo.; Richard Pryor 
with a flamethrower, Frida Kahlo commanding presence, smoking a cigarette, 
and peanut butter Iggy Pop thanks to Shane Milner for Dale's illo.; Eyespots 
of the spread peacock feathers in remembrance of Nipsey Hussle and 
Efren Almaraz thanks to Roque for the Watts Poets/Puro Pinche Poetry illo.; 
Macaroni and ripped condiment packets aloft, drum stick in the soup thanks 
to Elly Dallas for the Chicken illo.; How to tactfully deal with full-grown punk 
babies thanks to Simon Sotelo for Bianca's illo; Yoni was wearing a gas 
mask during a scud missile attack in Israel as a kid and he really just wanted 
to eat pie thanks to Rick V. and Garrett Walters for the Dialer interview and 
photos; Carbon monoxide and the dissection of the cracks in the sidewalk 
of suburbia thanks to Sean Carswell, Albert Licano, Jason Richardson, and 
Jessee Zeroxed for the Gross Polluter interview, photos, and layout; On 
page sixty seven Jensen points out and congratulates a fan on their newly 
broken finger (with laughter in the background) thanks to Juan Espinosa, 
Anthony Mehthaff, and Eric Baskauskas for the Iron Lung interview, photos, 
and layout; Super hard SELA repping, gender constructs in the music scene, 
and the importance of community organizing thanks to Daisy Noemi for the 
Apostasis interview and layout; England, you're making Utah look like a 
progressive paradise with the purely partisan politics crippling the country 
thanks to Juan Espinosa, Anthony Mehthaff, and Dylan Davis for the Bad 
Breeding interview, photos, and layout. 

“1 really enjoyed this project because it did something I've always felt like punk 
does well: talks about real shit without illusion and in ways that help folks to 
understand instead of shaming them into political positions.” —Theresa W., 
Miss Pussycat, The Happy Castle of Goblinburg 7”. Thanks to 114's rotation 
of music, zine, and book reviewers: Michael T. Fournier, Kurt Morris, Paul J. 
Comeau, Matt Werts, Art Ettinger, Chris Terry, Candace Hansen, Juan Espinosa, 
Ty Stranglehold, lan Wise, Rich Cocksedge, Emma Alice Johnson, Norb, Mike 
Frame, Jimmy Alvarado, Keith Rosson, Sean Koepenick, Craven Rock, Theresa 
W., Billups Allen, Indiana Laub, Mark Twistworthy, Jon Mule, Kayla Greet, Gwen 
Static, Ryan Nichols, Emily T., Cynthia Pinedo, Chad Williams, Jim Woster, Rick 
V., Buddha, jimmy cooper, Rosie Gonce, Iggy Nicklbottum, and Aphid Peewit. 
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Sponsor a spot to get free Razorcakes to give away. A $150 donation 
will get them 25 copies of every issue for an entire year. 

Get a tax-deductible receipt and help keep print punk zines alive! 
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The only true 
cause of 
homelessness is a 
lack of a house. 


“.»:Who Help Themselves” 


“Need money for yachting lessons.” 
A friend I grew up with had his annual 
birthday pub crawl in Newport Beach in 
2011. A douchey friend of his I didn’t know 
was outside the bar, in a dirty poncho, with 
that joke scrawled in marker on a piece of 
cardboard. The idea was he lost some drinking 
game and had to do this until he made a 
hundred dollars. Everyone was shocked when 
he made that money in donations in under 
twenty minutes. Not the jubilant, cheering 
shocked, but sincere disbelief. I wasn’t 
making a hundred dollars over the course 
of an eight-hour workday at my fulltime 
job at the time, and I just barely make more 
than that now. The people of a very wealthy, 
conservative beach city happily laughed 
and gave their money to some bro mocking 
the homeless. Four weeks ago, people in 
that same community protested against 
developing housing for those experiencing 
homelessness in Newport, and plan to sue the 
city if they move forward—using an online 
crowdfunding site to cover legal fees. As of 
writing, they have raised $18,000. 

In the United States, the National Alliance 
to End Homelessness reported, “552,830 
people were experiencing homelessness on a 
single night in 2018.” One in three of those 
people were families with children. Forty 
percent of the entire homeless population 
is black. Seven percent are veterans. Seven 
percent are homeless youth. Eighteen percent 
are chronically homeless due to disabilities. 
None of these numbers can be fully accurate 
because it does not include people living out 
of their cars or crashing on couches. 

The two factors people tend to attribute 
to. creating homelessness are addiction and 
mental illness. It’s true that some people 
experiencing homelessness are suffering 
from addiction, or are diagnosed with mental 
illnesses that impair their ability to do the 
stressful and difficult things we must do to 
gain housing. What the assholes claiming they 
don’t deserve help or sympathy are unwilling 
to realize is that this situation is not a one- 
way road, where someone took the forbidden 
left-turn into addiction. This wasn’t someone 
discovering they had a disease or condition, 
and proudly proclaiming, “I know I have a 
medical condition and I refuse to treat it. I’m 
never going to do anything and I’m gonna 
live on the streets!” 

Addiction and homelessness are part of 
a vicious cycle. The stress of finding shelter, 
securing food (without the aid of refrigeration 


to keep it), health problems, and a lack of 
love and support can be debilitating. Friends 
I’ve known who had to live in their cars have 
said that one of the most overwhelming parts 
of dealing with unemployment and losing 
shelter is boredom. You’re bummed, and 
you’re really bored. I know you and I have 
both listened to a lot of punk songs, and we 
both know what couples best with being sad 
or bored: 

“Now I wanna sniff some glue / now I 
wanna have something to do.” 

“T got a six-pack and nothing to do! I’ve 
got a six-pack and I don’t need you” 

“Baby boy’s a bum, all I want to do is 
drink beer for breakfast” 

“Tt gets loneliest at night, down at the liquor 
store / beneath the neon sky, our moonlight.” 

People with bipolar disorder, 
schizophrenia, post-traumatic stress disorder, 
major depressive disorder, or severe anxiety 
who do not have the safety net of lots of 
money, or family and friends who care and 
also have a lot of money, have few resources 
to turn to for long-term assistance. The 
Community Mental Health Act of 1963 was 
supposed to deinstitutionalize mental health 
treatment, and provide compassionate, 
community-based treatment centers. Only 
half were ever built, and none of them were 
fully funded despite  deinstitutionalization 
being enacted. The Reagan administration 
later gave the rest of the allocated money to 
states—that primarily closed expensive state 
hospitals, and never provided any community 
care. Ninety percent of beds once available 
at state hospitals are now gone. The nation’s 
three largest mental health providers now are 
Cook County Jail in Illinois, Los Angeles 
County jail system, and Rikers Island. 

This doesn’t even begin to scratch the 
surface of how homelessness is criminalized. 
Loitering is illegal, panhandling is illegal, 
drinking in public is illegal, urinating in public 
is illegal, sleeping outside is illegal, camping 
is illegal. Not having a home is ultimately 
illegal. People frown on the amount of people 
experiencing homelessness that frequent 
libraries, coffee shops, and parks without 
recognizing that they cannot be anywhere 
else without risking arrest. They’re in these 
spaces doing the same things we do—yet for 
some reason, we have decried their ability 
to do so for reasons as benign as their odor 
(from lack of bathing access, because of the 
lack of housing) or as malicious as thinking 
they are drug-addicted criminals (because we 


criminalized their already arduous situation 
and only sympathize with addicts if they 
have a home). 

The only true cause of homelessness is a 
lack ofa house. Unaffordable housing is what 
is putting people on the streets. 7.8 million 
very low-income households are paying 
over half of their annual income on housing 
and are at severe risk of homelessness. It’s 
what causes so many of us to “double up” 
(compiling family/friends under one-roof to 
afford said roof) or migrate, like I did. Yet, 
both of those situations increase the chances 
of future homelessness. If a roommate moves 
out and you can’t replace them in time, then 
you’ ll lose the house. If I lose everything to a 
medical emergency here in Utah, how will I 
get to my family’s house in California? What 
if a natural disaster renders my apartment 
unlivable and all transportation is halted? As 
a man asking for gas money once said to me, 
“All it takes is one bad day and this could 
be you.” 

The solution is so obvious it’s painful: 
house them all, right now. It’s economically 
cheaper to house every person experiencing 
homelessness in the U.S. today than what 
is currently being spent on programs and 
services. A recent report by UCLA law 
students found there was more vacant 
housing, many of which are found in luxury 
high-rise housing, in Los Angeles than there 
were people experiencing homelessness. 

By providing housing, a person is 
definitively no longer living without a 
home. For those who need further help, they 
will be infinitely more able to tackle other 
problems that may have contributed to their 
homelessness. There is now an address for 
their resume. Those who need to address 
health concerns can focus on that. And if 
they want to drink and do drugs—like nearly 
everyone else in America does—they can 
privately do so in their own homes without 
the constant fear of going to prison or 
freezing to death outside this winter. There’s 
also proof it works, after Utah implemented 
the “Housing First” policy in 2005. After 
ten years, homelessness had dropped by 
ninety-one percent in the state. Then funding 
wasn’t renewed to continue the program, 
and between 2016 and 2018, the number of 
people experiencing homelessness in Utah 
had doubled. 

For some reason though, people are so 
goddamn hung up over the idea of someone 
else getting free housing or free healthcare 


and “their tax dollars having to pay for it.” 
Hey, dickface, shut up. I will happily see 
every tax dollar go to helping humanity. You 
can’t pat yourself on the back for donating to 
the local homeless shelter, yet act like some 
NIMBY when the city proposes another 
shelter be built. You don’t get to give a sweaty 
five-dollar bill to someone freezing at the gas 
station, then act all up in arms because you 
see they own a cell phone and climbed into 
a car around the corner. I’m lucky enough 
to live comfortably, with a house, a car, a 
refrigerator and a cell phone, and I want the 
very same comfort for every soul I see ina tent 
by the freeway. And if you care about your 
tax dollars more than housing the homeless, 
subsidized housing will collectively cost less 
than the current broken system of shelters 
and criminalization. 

“God helps those who help 
themselves.” I would attribute this to its 


Bible verse, except it isn’t in the Bible. 
It’s a way to take the responsibility of 
society off ourselves and place it on the 
individual. If god can turn their back on 
them, than so can we all. It’s their own 
fault they’re “street people” because they 
chose to be, as Ronald Reagan and news 
anchors repeated in 1988 (and my spongy 
five-year-old brain at the time might have 
believed it). It feels better to think the 
world isn’t cruel and unfair, that people all 
had the same path in life as we did. That 
they brought this misery on, and have no 
one to blame but themselves. 

More deeply, it’s too much to 
emotionally carry. When we see 
someone in pain, suffering, experiencing 
homelessness, we cannot emotionally take 
that burden on and we steel ourselves. I 
know, I feel it, too. We are small, we don’t 
have much ourselves, and the idea that 





BONE DUST | @BON3DUST 


| will happily see every tax dollar go 
to helping humanity. 


three thousand people in my neighborhood 
live with these hardships is existentially 
crippling. I feel it when the Food Bank 
asks for volunteers. I feel it when I donate 
a pair of socks. I feel it when I help 
someone at my library who tells me the 
government implanted a computer chip in 
their neck and wants medical help. I feel 
it when I avoid eye contact. I feel it when 
I ignore someone who calls out to me for 
money. What can I, or any single person, 
do to try and correct what we all see as 
unfair and wrong? Well, the Bible does 
have a verse about that: “Speak up for 
those who cannot speak for themselves, 
for the rights of all who are destitute. 
Speak up and judge fairly; defend the 
rights of the poor and needy.” Proverbs 
31:8-9 (NIV). 


—Donna Ramone & 
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The first day I wore 
my hearing aids 
was one of the most 
disassociating 
experiences of my life. 


COULD YOU REPEAT THAT PLEASE? 


One punk’s experience with hearing loss 


Ten years. 

That’s how long I put off getting my 
hearing checked. 

Ten years had passed between my last 
hearing exam in 2009 and when I finally 
went back to the specialist in 2019. 

If you’re married, you don’t need a 
hearing test to know that something’s wrong 
with your hearing. 

That sounds like a joke, but I’m serious. 
Your partner will let you know in a million 
different ways—some subtle, most not. 

These tells take many forms and they can 
put a strain on a relationship. 

For years I thought my hearing loss 
was manageable. 

For example, | have an astigmatism 
in my left eye and my vision has been on 
the decline for about a decade. I manage 
this by going to the doctor and getting 
prescriptions for my eyeglasses that help 
correct my vision. 

I thought I was managing my hearing ina 
similar way. When I got to the point where I 
could no longer hear the things I used to hear, 
I’'d do something about it. 

But hearing is tricky. Vision is our 
dominant sense. It’s how we make sense of 
all the information we encounter every day. 
Hearing is subordinate to vision. It provides 
a fuller picture of what we are seeing but we 
rely on it less. 

It’s not that we don’t notice when our 
hearing is impaired: our brain teaches us to 
compensate. We play closer attention when 
people talk to us. We unconsciously face 
the speaker and even read lips. We do these 
things without noticing we are doing them. 

For me I know I need to get a stronger 
prescription when the pins on a bowling alley 
start to look fuzzy and indistinct. There is no 
comparable real-world test for my hearing. 

My daughter convinced me it was time to 
get my hearing checked again. 

It wasn’t anything she said, but I was 
having a harder time understanding her. She 
let me know in the way only teenage girls 
can. She wasn’t thrilled about having to 
repeat herself all the time. 

I can’t slow time or go back to when 
Annie needed me for virtually everything. As 
she pursues her own interests and passions 
it’s natural for her to need me less. She may 
not be aware of it, but | am—painfully so. I 
didn’t want my hearing loss to push us even 
further apart. 


So I went to the specialist and got 
my hearing checked. After the test, she 
recommended to I go see an audiologist to 
discuss my options. 

“Options?” I asked. 

“Hearing aids,” she clarified. 


* kK 


When my friends ask me about my 
hearing aids, they assume the hearing loss 
was caused by too many punk rock shows. 

That’s not the reason. 

The damage was done when I was in the 
Navy and was exposed to loud environments 
without hearing protection. 

Deck grinders, knuckle busters, needle 
guns—pneumatic power tools designed 
to chew up primer, paint, and non-skid 
surfaces. All that metal on metal took a toll 
on my hearing. 

The deck grinder was the worst. I 
remember working on the deck grinder 
with several of my shipmates one afternoon 
and we only had one pair of ear protectors. 
Whoever was working the machine would 
get the ear protectors while everyone else on 
station had to make do with bandanas or even 
their fingers. 

One of my shipmates got off duty and 
left the ship while I kept grinding away. He 
told me he could hear the deck grinder as he 
walked down the pier and crossed the naval 
base. He said he could still hear it when he 
was at the trolley station. 

We.also had a five-inch artillery gun 
on the forecastle that fired 54 caliber 
projectiles. That gun made a hell of a 
racket. My berthing compartment was one 
deck below and just forward of the five 
inch. How many rounds did I hear during 
my two years before the mast? A thousand? 
Ten thousand? 

I’m certain I had hearing protection 
during helicopter operations because it’s 
hazardous duty, but it was still extremely 
loud. My job was to run out under the helo 
after it landed on the flight deck, chock the 
wheels, and chain the bird to the deck so if 
the ship took a heavy roll it wouldn’t tumble 
over the side and into the sea. When you’re 
under the spinning blades of a helicopter, 
you can’t even hear yourself think. 

Everything we did in the Navy was 
loud, and there was never enough hearing 
protection to go around. 


* Kx 


I had to go to a different facility to see 
the audiologist, a short, petite white lady who 
just had a baby and recently returned from 
maternity leave. 

She sensed I was nervous and talked me 
through the process. She explained she would 
use my hearing test to create a prescription 
designed to help me where I needed it most. 

In my case, my high frequency hearing 


_was way below normal so she would boost 


that up, but because my low frequency 
hearing was in the normal range she’d leave 
that alone. 

This, incidentally, is why you always 
want to see an audiologist. You can buy 
hearing aids online and even at Costco, but 
many of them are just amplifiers in the way 
reading glasses are just magnifiers of the 
one-size-fits-all variety. 

My audiologist was excited I was doing 
something about my hearing while I was still 
young (her words). She explained hearing 
aids have many cognitive benefits. 

For example, she discussed the difference 
between active listening and passive 
listening. Passive listening is what we all 
do as we go through our day. Our ears hear 
sounds the brain turns into information. It’s 
like breathing. It happens without us being 
aware of it. 

But when you have hearing loss, active 
listening kicks in. The ear and the brain 
collaborate to make sense of the world. In 
other words, it takes effort. Studies show 
that those who are always engaged in some 
kind of active listening are more likely to 
suffer from dementia and other forms of 
cognitive decline. The thinking is that so 
much brain power is used during active 
listening there’s not enough left over for 
things like retention, recognition, short- 
term memory, and even learning. 

There’s also a psychological impact to 
hearing loss. Those who struggle to hear tend 
to avoid situations where hearing is difficult. 
For someone with hearing loss, going out to 
dinner can be stressful and overwhelming. 
Over time, they avoid situations that cause 
them stress, which makes them more isolated 
and alone. 

I could see that starting to happen with 
me at literary events. I’d go to a reading and 
if the acoustics were poor, the microphone 
substandard, or ifthe venue was very crowded, 
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Studies show that those who are always engaged in 
some kind of active listening are more likely to suffer 
from dementia and other forms of cognitive decline. 


I’d miss things. This was concerning. Writers 
are my people and it would be devastating to 
lose that community. 

I talked with the audiologist for about an 
hour, and then she tested various devices on 
me to see which would be the best fit. When I 
left her office, I felt a lot better about the next 
step, but I wasn’t ready for the day I got my 
hearing aids. Not by a long shot. 


* OK 


I wasn’t expecting my life to go from 
black and white to Technicolor like in The 
Wizard of Oz. But that’s what happened and 
not in a good way. 

The first day I wore my hearing aids was 
one of the most disassociating experiences of 
my life. 

Suddenly I could hear everything. The 
hair on my head as my hand passed through 
it. The sound of flip-flops in the hallway. My 
own breathing. 

Outside it was even worse. Cars on the 
street. Airplanes in the sky. A pedestrian 
across the street sneezed and it sounded like 
the guy was right next to me. 

I didn’t like it. Not one bit. 

My audiologist warned me it would take 
a couple weeks for my brain to get used 
to the hearing aids, and the first few days 


would be the worst. Who knew the world 
was so intense? 

Coffee shops were particularly jarring. 
They tend to be small spaces with lots of noise 
behind the counter that I never paid much 
attention to before. I was eating a sandwich 
and someone in the kitchen dumped a bucket 
of ice into the sink and I thought I was going 
to have a heart attack. 

The phrase, “You are not your body” kept 
passing through my mind. My consciousness 
felt distinct from the decrepit shell of my body 
that needed twenty-first century technology 
to keep it functional. 

But, eventually I got used to them. 
Restaurants are no longer minefields to be 
navigated. I don’t have to ask my wife or 
daughter to repeat themselves. I went to a 
reading and sat in the back of a bookstore that 
was filled to capacity and heard every word— 
even when I couldn’t see the speaker. 

Although they’ve changed the way I 
interact with the world for the better, hearing 
aids are expensive. 

The top of the line models can cost up to 
and over ten thousand dollars. But unlike vision 
or dental coverage, you don’t need to pay for 
a special plan for your ears. Hearing loss is 
treated like any other medical condition. 

And, unlike most dental plans, which 
only cover a fraction of things that require 


oral surgery, many insurance plans cover a 
large portion of the cost. 

When I learned that my insurance would 
cover eighty percent of the hearing aids, I went 
for a model equipped with Bluetooth. That 
means I can make and receive phone calls, 
listen to music, play audio books and podcasts, 
et cetera all through my hearing aids. 

If you’re experiencing hearing loss, 
you owe it to yourself to get your hearing 
checked. Part of my reluctance stemmed 
from the fact that hearing aids are associated 
with old people. My own vanity played a part 
in my procrastination. 

But hearing aids have come a long way 
in the last few years. I can say with absolute 
certainty that my hearing aids are much 
more discreet than Apple’s AirPods or noise 
cancelling headphones. 

They’re so discrete, it’s led to some 
amusing interactions with people. I’ll be 
jamming along and someone will ask me 
a question. 

“T can’t hear you,” I say and point to my 
hearing aids. 

“Oh, sorry,” they say embarrassed for 
calling attention to my disability. 

“It’s okay,” I say, “I’m listening to the 
Circle Jerks!” 


—Jim Ruland & 
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To this day I 
won't play a 
guitar solo. 


My First Electric Guitar 


When I was right around thirteen, my 
dad bought me a guitar. I think it was for my 
thirteenth birthday, but it may have been just 
a moment of generosity from the Old Boy. 
He also bought me five guitar lessons. The 
guitar cost around eighty dollars. The lessons 
were six dollars a pop. Anything after the 
first five, I’d have to pay for. 

My first lesson, I learned how to play 
“Yankee Doodle Dandy.” I took that plywood 
acoustic my dad bought for me, sat in a room 
away from everyone else, and plucked notes 
until they sounded something like a melody. 
It took hours. I wasn’t bothered that I didn’t 
like the song “Yankee Doodle Dandy.” I was 
just happy to be able to put my fingers on 
certain places on the guitar, pluck certain 
strings, and make something that sounded 
like a song. 

Those first few hours drove my family crazy. 
They were not quiet about their displeasure. 


My initial lessons were at Smith Brothers 
Music in Merritt Island, Fla. A hesher named 
Lenny would turn on the radio and teach me 
a part of whatever song was playing—either 
a catchy riff or a power chord progression. 
This was 1983. Lenny listened to WDIZ: 
Orlando’s home of classic rock’n’roll. My 
lessons were at 5:00. Most of the songs 
came off WDIZ’s Top 5 at 5. I learned bits of 
“Crazy Train,” “Jessie’s Girl,” shit like that. 
Songs I didn’t like, but I could play them and 
they sounded like something. 

Every week, I’d walk past the wall 
of electric guitars on my way to learning 
how to play metal riffs and power chords 
on a plywood acoustic. I’d drool over the 
high-priced guitars, but I focused on a 
cheap one: a Peavey T-26. Three pickups 
like a Fender Stratocaster. Hard-tail bridge. 
Sunburst finish. Ugly as hell but $128. At 
thirteen, I was used to making my own 
money. I mowed lawns in my neighborhood 
for four or five dollars a piece. On some 
weekends, I worked with a guy who hauled 
construction trash to the dump. I loaded up 
the truck on the site and emptied it at the 
dump. I made $3.35 an hour. I figured that, 
if I was careful, I could get enough to buy 
the Peavey in two months. Which I did. It 
took another couple of months for me to 
put together money for a strap, an amp, and 
a cord. It took another month before I had 
enough for a tuner. I played mostly out of 
tune that summer. 


* 


My buddy Donny Holley decided to 
play bass around the same time. Sometimes, 
we’d practice together. It was tough because 
we lived three miles from each other. One 
of us or the other would have to ride our 
bikes three miles while toting either a guitar 
or bass. Amps were out of the question. 
Dave Skorjanc lived halfway between us 
and played drums. Skorjanc was a bit of a 
douche. He had a twelve-piece kit he kept in 
the garage. He built a stage for it so that he 
was always on stage. He had an epic mullet. 
He loved to twirl his drumsticks and blow a 
quick puff of air straight up his face so that 
his bangs would flutter. He knew he’d be a 
rock star one day. 

We put together a band without a singer. 
I’d ride my bike to Skorjanc’s, which 
was only a mile and a half away, carrying 
the amp in one hand and the guitar in the 
other. Sometimes—and this is so weird and 
embarrassing you know it’s true—I’d canoe 
over to band practice. My hometown was 
dredged out of a swamp to house workers 
at the Kennedy Space Center. A lot of our 
backyards ended in water. This meant I could 
drop a canoe in the creek and paddle over to 
Skorjane’s. I couldn’t switch sides with the 
paddle or I’d get my guitar and amp wet, so I 
had to use my paddle as a rudder after every 
stroke. For a mile. Stroke and rudder. 

When we started ninth grade, Skorjanc 
and I both ran to be Student Council 
representatives for our homerooms. We knew 
that, every year, the Student Council hosted a 


_ dance. The only thing we did on the council 


was volunteer for the dance committee, then 
book our band. 

We learned five songs. “Rock You Like 
a Hurricane,” “New Year’s Day,” “Hold on 
Loosely,” and two that I forget. None of us 
could: sing; so.we. enlisted our buddy Bill 
Shannon. He never showed up for practice, 
sang at the dance, and forgot the words to 
half of the songs. Skorjane also decided I 
wasn’t good enough on guitar, so he brought 
in Bobby Paige. Bobby didn’t learn the 
songs. He’d just solo. Fair enough. To this 
day, I can’t—or, I guess really, won’t—play 
a guitar solo. 

The show kinda sucked. Skorjanc decided 
to break up the band. Around that time, I 
was playing a lot of soccer, working a lot 
of construction, and getting sick of playing 
covers of shitty songs, so I left the Peavey 
to sit in my bedroom for a few years. Every 


now and then, I’d pick it up and play one of 
the riffs Lenny’d taught me. The more I got 
into punk, the less I liked playing “Smoke on 
the Water.” I didn’t know any punk songs, so 
I didn’t play much. 


In college, I took a guitar class. I learned 
how to play open chords and hippie songs. 
The teacher taught us shit like “This Land Is 
Your Land,” “Where Have All the Flowers 
Gone,” and “Tom Dooley.” It repeated the 
process of me learning how to play a bunch 
of stuff I didn’t like. I strummed that Peavey 
and learned those chord progressions, passed 
the class, and put the Peavey away. 

In those days, I was going to shows a 
couple of times a week. I knew people in 
bands. I was into punk rock and understood 
what three-chord songs were. I don’t know 
why I didn’t join a band then. Just insecure, 
I guess. 

At some point in 1994, the guitar ended 
up in my buddy Toby’s apartment. I’m not 
sure how. I remember it being there when I 
visited him in Florida one time. We pulled it 
out. He grabbed his guitar. We played Green 
Day songs and a punk version of Tex Ritter’s 
“Whiskey, Rye Whiskey.” 

I’m not ashamed. 


For twenty-five years, Toby held on to 
that Peavey. He moved to Atlanta in ’97. I 
moved out of Atlanta in ’98. In 2001, I came 
to California to start Razorcake with Todd 
Taylor. Over. the years, Toby would still 
refer to the Peavey as my guitar. He’d say, 
“You can have your guitar back any time you 
want.” The continent between us made that 
difficult. A couple of times over the years, we 
made plans for me to get the guitar, but they 
didn’t pan out. 


About a year ago, I started getting 
sentimental about those old Peaveys. 
Forget that they were cheap guitars. They 
were cool. They were made at a factory in 
Mississippi, and, according to opinions I 
read on guitar forums, the electronics were 
amazing. They’re also largely bulletproof. 
Occasionally, I'd find myself on one online 
store or another, contemplating buying an 
old Peavey T-26. They’re going for four or 
five hundred bucks now. Every time I’d think 
about buying one, I’d think, shit, for that 
kind of money, I could go to Atlanta, see old 
friends, and bring the guitar back. Only, Toby 
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Sometimes - and this is so weird and embarrassing 
you know it’s true - I'd canoe over to band practice. 


doesn’t live there full time anymore. He’s a 
travel nurse. He works three or six months 
in one town or another, then goes back to 
Atlanta between contracts. He keeps a place 
there—a one-bedroom back house where he 
keeps his old records and books and DVDs 
and furniture. And the old guitars. 

The idea of getting that old Peavey 
became less important to me, but the idea of 
going back to Atlanta when Toby was around 
and spending a weekend hanging out with 
old friends became more important to me. 

Finally, in October, our schedules worked 
out. We met in Atlanta, checked out old 
haunts and old friends, and eventually ended 
up at his back house. The Peavey was there. 
It had collected more dust than I’ve ever 
seen sticking to an object. We plugged it into 
an old amp with an old cable. Nothing but 
static. I’m pretty sure none of them worked. 
I decided to buy a gig bag and fly back with 
the Peavey, anyway. 

When I plugged it into a working 
amp with a working cord, it still gave me 


static. I’d brushed off the dust in Atlanta, 
but the level of it was significant. I had to 
take the guitar apart—pull the neck, the 
tuners, the pick guard, the pickups, the 
pots, the input jack, everything—clean it 
out, deoxidize the electronics, straighten 
the warped neck, adjust the action, put 
it together, take it apart again, clean the 
electronics again, adjust the neck again, 
put it together. After several hours of this, 
I got it working. After several more, I got 
it working well. 

For a few days, I played the shit out of 
it. I felt connected to that younger version 
of me and all the years that have passed in 
between. I even remembered “Crazy Train” 
and “Jessie’s Girl.” I played them exactly 
once. If I ran the Peavey through my pedals 
and adjusted the amp just right, it sounded 
almost as good as my Les Paul. If I cranked 
up the reverb, the Peavey sounded almost as 
good as my surf guitar. 

As the sentimentality started to wear 
off, I had to stare down the one truth that I 


should’ve foreseen: this is the worst guitar 
I have. 

Now, I don’t know what to do with it. My 
wife suggested I hang it on the wall. I did. 
It’s dangling there like a memento to my old, 
working-class, hesher adolescence. It still 
holds the power to connect me to the past, 
to trigger memories, to inspire meditations 
about what I did and didn’t know, about 
the paths taken and paths missed entirely, 
about friends who will hold onto something 
for you for twenty-five years, certain that 
you’ ll want it again someday. It’s still worth 
playing now and then, if the distortion or 
reverb is heavy enough. 

I know that power will fade. It will 
become just this hunk of wood on my 
wall, drawing my eye away from a Kiyoshi 
Nakazawa print that’s much cooler. I’ll have 
to make some decisions about it then. 
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Kim Shattuck is the third person I know 
to have died from ALS. For a disease that’s 
supposed to be SOOOOOOO fucking rare, 
it’s clearly nowhere near rare enough. I know 
there are no particularly fabulous ways for 
someone to achieve an untimely death, but 
ALS is truly one of the most un-fabulous 
options available— your motor neurons 
die off, your muscles waste away, and you 
gradually become immobilized, virtually 
mummified. It’s a ghastly disease I wouldn’t 
wish on anyone short of Hitler. I’d rant and 
cuss and shake my fist impotently for a while 
but I think you get the general idea. 

The first person I knew with ALS was 
Ron. Ron was the father of my girlfriend- 
at-the-time’s son—her “baby daddy,” if you 
must. Ron stopped over at the house one day, 
and I couldn’t help but notice that he wazh 
talking like thizh. 1 didn’t think all that much 
of it at the time—maybe he was drunk? 
Maybe he was doing some kinda comedy 
bit?—but a few weeks later, we saw him 
and he wazh shtill talking like thizh. \ asked 
what the hell Ron’s deal was, and my then- 
girlfriend said that no one knew, exactly, but 
that Ron had gotten hit in the mouth with 
a pitch while umpiring a softball game, so 
maybe that was it. I was horrified. I don’t 
know a hell of a lot about getting hit in the 


mouth with softballs, but I’m pretty sure that 


if all your teeth are still left in your mouth 
afterwards, taking a three-finger curve ball 
to the chops isn’t supposed to make you talk 
like a character playing a drunk in a 1950s 
movie for the rest of your life. Ron had to 
see a doctor. Like now. He eventually went 
to one. After tests, several weeks of medical 
head-scratching, and then more tests, Ron 
was diagnosed with ALS. I helped move his 
stuff out of his second-story apartment and 
into a handicap-accessible ground floor unit, 
while Ron, medically unable to participate 
in anything other than a supervisory role, 
babbled on endlessly about how Raiders 
quarterback JaMarcus Russell was certain to 
be the future of the NFL, a sure-fire MVP, a 
first-ballot hall-of-famer. From the handicap- 
accessible unit, Ron moved to the nursing 
home. From the nursing home, Ron moved 
to the great beyond. For what it’s worth, 
Ron lasted longer with ALS than JaMarcus 
Russell (lifetime QB rating: 65.2) did in the 
NEL. A talent scout Ron wasn’t. ( 

The second person I knew with ALS was 
Joel, a fan of my old band The Onions. After 
his diagnosis, he asked us to play a benefit 
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show for him at the Riverside Ballroom—a 
venue whose primary claim to fame is that 


it was the site of the penultimate Buddy. 


Holly and Hiisker Dii shows. Noting that 
we were booked with an ’80s-type cover 
band, I gently explained to Joel that we’d 
be happy to play his show, but we clearly 
were not gonna fit on the bill, people weren’t 
gonna like us. Undaunted, he said everything 
would be fine. We followed the cover band, 
and quickly sent the crowd of eight hundred 
or so scurrying for refuge at the very back 
of the room. After some duly deputized 
representative approached the stage and 
asked if we could “play some ’80s music”— 
and we courteously responded by playing 
“No Class” by Reagan Youth—the crowd 
made for the exits, in droves. In retrospect, 
I suppose it might not have been entirely 
necessary for me to have added “‘it’s not our 
fault you people listened to shitty music in 
the ’80s” after the Reagan Youth cover, but 
one must speak truth to power. There were 
eight hundred people there when we started; 
by the time we finished our set, there might 
have been two dozen people left straggling 
around. We'd cleared the building out but 
good. As we packed up, we were chuckling 
about the (not-unexpected) reaction we’d 
gotten—however, we were also feeling a 
little sheepish about driving everybody out 
of Joel’s benefit show. The entire point of a 
benefit show is obviously to bring people in, 
not to send them screaming for the doors. We 
were figuring we’d better just pack up and 
quietly slink out the back door, when Joel 
came bouncing up to us, all smiles. “That was 
GREAT!” he beamed. “I LOVED it!” Take 
that, polite society! In Joel’s final Facebook 
post, he said he didn’t mind dying because 
he looked forward to seeing departed loved 
ones and going fishing again. I sincerely 
hope that’s exactly how it works. 

T first met Kim in 1993, when The Muffs 
were touring with the Goo Goo Dolls. This 
was right around the time when the Goo 
Goo Dolls started to get popular— which, 
unsurprisingly, is right around the time that 
they started to suck. My buddy Time Bomb 
Tom and I were early adopters of Goo Goo 
Dolls fandom. We’d seen them playing in 
small clubs to maybe ten people and to a 
few tables of utterly disinterested students 
in a college cafeteria at lunchtime, but we 
(correctly) sensed animminent shark-jumping 
and now were more interested in their up- 
and-coming opening act, The Muffs. The 


It’s twenty-six 
years later, and 
I think I’m still 
speechless. 


x 





Muffs didn’t have an album out, but we were 
fans of the handful of singles they’d released 
to that point and were pretty stoked to see 


them live. Thru his job, Tom had wrangled 


us backstage passes for the show—the catch 
being that we had to wait in the ticket line 
at the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
auditorium to pick them up (I guess the 
cafeteria must’ve been booked). So we’re 
standing in line like a bunch of fuckheads, 
and, compounding our misery, this stoned 
twit in a hat starts playing “Blister in the 
Sun” by the Violent Femmes on an acoustic 
guitar. As I recall things, I said “Tom, don’t 
punch that guy” simultaneously with Tom 
saying “I’m gonna punch that guy.” I’m like, 
fuck, dude, no, don’t punch this guy, be cool. 
We have backstage passes, we’re gonna meet 
The Muffs, it’s gonna be great. This isn’t 
like some shitty club where you punch the 
guy and some bouncer grabs you and tosses 
you into the alley and that’s the end of it, this 
is a college, they’ll call the cops, you’ll be 
spending the night in a jail in Milwaukee 
and I’ll be spending the night trying to bail 
you out. Seriously, you don’t need to punch 
this guy. So I get Tom more or less placated, 
but, every time this yo-yo wanders by—still 
playing that fucking riff—Tom gets this look 
in his eye like a cat who’s just seen a bird 
outside the window, and I have to talk him 
back down again. You dont need to punch 
this guy. We eventually get our laminates, go 
backstage, meet The Muffs, kibbitz, hobnob, 
etc., and the twit in the hat becomes a fading 
memory. During The Muffs’ set, however, 
the twit with the acoustic guitar shows up on 
the side of the stage—still, for all we know, 
playing that fucking Violent Femmes song. 
We’ re horrified. WHY IS THIS ASSHOLE ON 
STAGE??? Kim notices the guy, and gives 
him a nice nod and a, “Hi, how ya doin’” 
look. JCK! DOES SHE KNOW HIM??? The 
twit apparently takes this as his cue to wander 
out onstage towards Kim’s microphone, still 
obliviously strumming away on what one 
can only assume was a super-duper extended 
stoned nincompoop dance remix of “Blister 
in the Sun.” The jackass is a fraction of a 
second away from singing into Kim’s mic 
when she whirls and tags him with a solid 
right cross—sending him tumbling hat over 
teakettle over the monitors and off the stage, 
where he lands on the floor in a crumpled, 
thoroughly disheveled heap. Needless to say, 
we were both doubled over with hysterical 
laughter: “J TOLD you you didnt have to 


It’s difficult to imagine 
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the lungs that produced 


those raw melodies and ear-shattering screams 
being somehow rendered unable to draw breath, 


yet somehow it happened just the same. 


punch that guy!” From that point forward, 
we thought The Muffs—and Kim—were 
absolutely great. And what’s not to like? For 
a good chunk of the ’90s (and beyond), Kim 
Shattuck defined what “cool girl in a band” 
looked like, sounded like, and meant. Even 
the fact that the phrase “cool girl in a band” 
sounds a little dated and off-putting these 
days is partially due to her efforts in the 
service of rock’n’roll, which were numerous 
and wonderful. It’s difficult to imagine’ the 
lungs that produced those raw melodies 
and ear-shattering screams being somehow 
rendered unable to draw breath, yet somehow 
it happened just the same. I have no idea if 
Kim surfed, but Ben Weasel told me he wrote 
the song “Surf Goddess” about her. I can’t 
blame him. It was hard not to be smitten. 
Which, of course, brings us to my 
concluding tale: Later that same year, 
my band was opening for The Muffs, and 


Time Bomb Tom and I overheard Kim 
talking about someone backstage who had 
a “camel toe.” Being unworldly Midwestern 
bumpkins who had apparently just fallen 
off a cottage cheese truck, we were quite 
unfamiliar with that term. I thought a “camel 
toe” was maybe a type of sweet roll, like a 
bear claw—something sweet and delicious, 
lovingly glazed with sugar (and perhaps 
almonds!)—and if there was somebody 
walking around backstage with a box of 
donuts, by golly, I wanted in! Ergo, we 
began to inquire: What, pray tell, was the 
deal on this “camel toe” business, and where 
could we find one? “You guys don’t know 
what a camel toe is?” asked an incredulous 
Kim, from her seat on the backstage sofa. 
We shook our heads in the negative. “You 
guys wanna see what a camel toe is?” We 
certainly did. With an impish look in her 
eye, Kim slowly began to lift her legs up, 


until her knees were almost at her ears. 
Initially, I was watching her feet, figuring, 
well, you know, the whole “toe” thing and 
all. It took a few seconds, but I soon realized 
that the foot was not—most assuredly not 
—the part of the female anatomy in which a 
“camel toe” makes itself manifest. Ahem. 

There are times in life where—no 
matter how quick-witted you imagine 
yourself to be, or how fast on your feet you 
think you are, or how vast you imagine your 
stockpile of snappy answers to be—even the 
glibbest-tongued of rascals can be suddenly 
rendered utterly speechless. This, my dear 
friends, was such a time. In point of fact, 
it’s twenty-six years later, and I think I’m 
still speechless. 

RIP Surf Goddess. 


Love, 
Nerb & 
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Nuded up 
and running 
amuck. 


“Overwhelmed with This Decent 
and Good Feeling” 


Having a sense of humor has been 
instrumental in helping me cope with life. It 
really bums me out when I run into people 
who never had any kind of grasp of humor 
growing up, especially those who think 
the joy of laughter is a complete waste of 
time. This type of outlook reminds me of 
discouraging parents who shit on their kids’ 
ideas of wanting to play an instrument or 
expressing interest for some other type of 
creative medium. It’s really one of the most 
fucked-up ways to go through life. 

My own sense of humor was developed 
with a dirty nudge of influence from the old 
man and the more observational, cleaner 
humor from my ma. With both parents 
having a distinctly different sense of humor, 
there was usually always something to laugh 
about. Our ma could always tell exactly what 
we were snickering at by the kind of laugh 
she heard, even in another room. 

No, I didn’t grow up ona hippie commune, 
nuded up and running amuck in fields of 
organically grown produce in between drum 
circle sessions with a huge shit-eating grin 
on my face 24/7. No, nothing of the kind. 
Without getting into too much detail about 
my childhood, I’ll just quote my homie, 
bandmate, and fellow Razorcaker Jimmy 
Alvarado: “People don’t get into punk rock 
because they’re well-adjusted.” Along with 
punk rock usually comes a sense of humor, 
a therapeutic outlet to wipe the viewfinder 
of this world a bit cleaner, as part of one’s 
coping or defense mechanism, or to simply 
keep a person from not constantly bumming 
out on the world around them. I’ve found that 
people who share my brand of humor usually 
have a no-bullshit policy when it comes to 
calling out or avoiding bullshit that’s been 
going on in this country (and beyond) for 
way too many years. Some of these people 
happen to be artists and have expressed their 
discontent through their creative work. 

In 1932, artist Frida Kahlo painted a piece 
titled Autorretrato enla frontera entre México 
y EEUU (Self-portrait at the border between 
Mexico and the U.S.) The painting features 
Frida in the center, standing on a box in a 
pink dress. There are images representative 
of both countries in the background on each 
side. On the left, her artistry features colorful, 
native Mexican plant life and images of the 
Aztec culture, including a few carved statues. 
On the right, she illustrates the United States’ 


non-stop industry and technology, with the 
U.S. flag engulfed in the smoke pouring out 
of four smokestacks lettered F-O-R-D amid a 
high-rise skyline. The only thing connecting 
the U.S. to Mexico in this painting is an 
electric generator on the U.S. side with its 
power cord connected to the roots of one of 
the plants on the Mexican side. 

Her reason for painting this piece came 
about when her husband Diego Rivera (also 
an artist) was invited to work in the U.S., 
where he and Frida lived for almost three 
years. Diego quickly got comfortable with 
his new life in the United States where he 
was appreciated amongst the art community, 
but Frida wasn’t having it with a majority of 
the hoity-toity art crowd. She sorely missed 
and longed to return to her native Mexico 
City. The small Mexican flag in Kahlo’s hand 
clearly tells the person looking at her painting 
where her heart lies. Ever the black and crass 
humor enthusiast, Frida attended high society 
art parties, sharing as many filthy jokes 
she could muster, feigning innocence and 
pretending she didn’t know what the dirty 
words or meanings meant in English. 

Like the many other self-portraits Frida 
Kahlo had painted of herself, one of her 
quotes fits all of them perfectly: “I never paint 
dreams or nightmares. I paint my own reality.” 
As much physical and mental suffering Kahlo 
endured throughout her short forty-seven years, 
she always kept a sharp wit about her: “I tried 
to drown my sorrows, but the bastards learned 
how to swim, and now I am overwhelmed 
with this decent and good feeling.” She even 
injected venomous humor into both the trolley 
disaster which left her physically racked since 
her young years, and her unfaithful husband: 
“T suffered two grave accidents in my life. 
One in which a streetcar knocked me down, 
the other accident is Diego.” 

Addressing the definition of reality to a 
T is Ann Arbor, Mich.’s gift to rock’n’roll, 
The Stooges. The Stooges held a mirror up 
in front of this country’s face back in 1969, 
forcing it to take a good, long look at itself. 
They were one of a few bands at the time 
delivering an aural reality check that peace 
and love was most certainly dead, and that 
everything was definitely not groovy, making 
most of the major rock scene during that time 
severely pale in comparison. Nihilistic? The 
Stooges sound could be interpreted as such— 
Iggy Pop famously said that “nihilism is best 


done by professionals’—but whether he 
meant himself and the other Stooges depends 
on who you talk to. 

A lot of people got turned off—some even 
downright frightened—by what The Stooges 
did in the studio and took to the stage. Some 
of the lyrics in Fun House—The Stooges 
second LP masterpiece released in 1970— 
were fraught with uneasy change that was 
happening, like this verse from “Loose”: 

“I took a record of pretty music 

I went down and baby you can tell 

I took:a record of pretty music 

Now I’m putting it to you straight 

from hell” 

The band somehow persevered for the 
six or seven years they were around, being 
key players in ushering in a whole new era of 
rock’n’roll. This didn’t come without a price. 
Even as intense as these cats plowed through 
“their version of the blues” (what Iggy often 
called their. music), the shenanigans of this 
band were nothing less than mischievous, 
sometimes violent, fun. Drummer Scott 
Asheton and a couple of roadies were driving 
the truck full of gear back home to Ann Arbor 
in the wee hours of the morning. As they 
approached the Washington Street Bridge 
overpass, mathematics abruptly came into 
play. The truck was twelve feet high and the 
overpass had ten feet of clearance. The top 
of the truck was sheered back like a sardine 
can. The three were taken to the hospital, 
bloodied, busted up, and with broken teeth. 
Guitarist Ron Asheton got a phone call to 
come pick everyone up. On the way home, 
one of the roadies asked Ron to stop by 
the accident scene. After pulling over, the 
roadie jumped out, rifled through the weeds, 
grabbed a bag of reds (barbiturates), and 
jumped back into the car. It instantly became 
clear to Ron the accident happened because 
everyone was fucked up on reds and the bag 
was tossed aside before the police arrived to 
the accident scene, to which he replied, “You 
motherfucking IDIOTS!” The way I look at 
it, you’d have to have a fucked up sense of 
humor to cope with drug addicts and math- 
challenged musicians. Not a lot of artists can 
naturally—and successfully—pull that off. 

Considering what Frida Kahlo and The 
Stooges have done artistically, there’s a very 
clear dotted line connected to Jimmy’s quote 
of not being “well-adjusted.” That same 
dotted line can also be traced to some of the 
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Like the many other self-portraits Frida Kahlo 

had painted of herself, one of her quotes fits all 

of them perfectly: 
“| never paint dreams or nightmares. 

I paint my own reality.” 


greatest comedians of our time. It wasn’t until 
I got a little older I started to read about why 
some of the comedians who were at the top 
of their game achieved such greatness. The 
first reaction most people have is comedians 
are funny out of the gate, that they were born 
that way, destined to do what they do. More 
times than not, the funniest comedians are 
the ones who make people think, and they 
often have a dark side that very few know 
about. Yes, the good ones can naturally make 
people laugh, but the greats most definitely 
make people think. 

Anyone who is fond of comedy films 
from the late 1970s/early ’80s can name at 
least two or three movies comedian Richard 
Pryor starred in. I remember watching Silver 
Streak, Car Wash, Bustin’ Loose, and Stir 
Crazy repeatedly as a kid, often with my 
dad, as he was a big fan of Pryor’s standup 
act, something I came to appreciate as I got 
a little older. As funny as hell as Richard 


Pryor was, he was also one of the first black 
comedians to diffuse the flagrant use of the 
n-word by using it in the title of two of his 
albums, as well as in his standup sets up until 
about 1979, when he vowed he’d never use 
the word again after returning from a visit 
to Africa. The height of his fondness for 
cocaine hit an all-time low in 1980 during 
an infamous freebasing incident where he lit 
himself up pretty bad, only to make light of it 
(pun intended) during his live movie special, 
Richard Pryor: Live on the Sunset Strip, a 
few years later. Pryor jokingly scolded the 
audience about the jokes that came about 
due to his incident, then lit a match, waved it 
around, and asked, “What’s that? It’s Richard 
Pryor running down the street.” 

One of the most infamous skits that close 
friend, comedian, and writer Paul Mooney 
wrote for Pryor was the Racist Word Association 
Interview skit when he appeared on the first 
season of SNL as a guest host in 1975. The 


skit features Pryor interviewing for a janitor 
position with Chevy Chase, taking a word 
association test, and while the two go back 


_and forth, the racial slurs escalate until Chase 


eventually busts out the n-word. If you haven’t 
caught it yet, go online to check out the brilliant 
ending because I don’t want to ruin it. 

Having a sense of humor that includes 
laughing at yourself and being straight with 
yourself beats “well-adjusted” any day. It’s 
like I say: sometimes you gotta make your 
own fun. No laughter, no life, and let me 
make clear that this isn’t a fuck-all stance 
to avoiding the heavy things in our lives, 
the important issues that need addressing. 
No, this is just a way to try and get a grip, to 
make that everyday load a little lighter. That 
old saying, “laughter is contagious”? If that’s 
true, I’m one terminally ill motherfucker. 


—Designated Dale } 
designateddale@yahoo.com 
or @y RAZZORCAKE 19 
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Reminiscence of the Years 
(For Angel Almaraz) 


from ages 2 to 7 

I thought my life was hell 

now that I reminisce 

I think my life was truly heaven 

I hated when my brothers would pick on me 

but I’d give anything to go back for a day 

back when my family felt complete 

I'd give anything for my brothers to beat on me 
I'd be the happiest punching bag 

from 8to1l3 , 

my feelings got in the way of what I used to think 
puberty started kicking in 

and girls became a prize to me 

back when I started smoking weed 

when I hit my first blunt at Salt Lake Park in HP 
me and the homies walkin down the street 
ditching to smoke every day 

had a lot on my head when my uncle passed away 
August 21st he left us—the night after my birthday 
I remember when I got the news 

August 22 I was out with the 15 crew 
celebrating family fun on a Sunday afternoon 
went swimming at a lake 

bicycle rides like I was 8 

chilling in the park after we all ate 

laughing up a storm one minute 

then the next it was midnight 

and my sister was telling me he was gone 

I felt stuck in a paradox 

a night that would never end 

showed up to school trying to hide my emotions 
kept a distance from all my friends 

didn’t say a word or crack a smile 

in every class kept my head down 

school became a big blur 

I only showed up for the banter 

at his funeral I never shed a tear 

because I thought that was feminine 

life grew worse 

smoking weed was almost like a curse 

stopped showing up to school to go get turnt 

or showed up almost burnt 

talking shit to teachers because I was hurt 

but I always kept a smile on my face 

surely just a mask to hide my pain 

for 3 years I kept it bottled up 

skeptical on whether others would judge 

still haven’t even talked about it with my closest friends 
now that I’ve spoken 

it’s time others heard why I was broken 

these words will be my last 

Rest In Peace 

I love you Angel Almaraz 


—Efren Almaraz 
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As I walk the streets of my city of angels I am reminded on every 
street corner I see T-shirts, murals, or new Puma advertisements 
with your image, serving as a reminder of the messages you sent in 
your music and community work. You did what other’s always said 
couldn’t be done, you bought back our city’s blocks to reclaim our 
presence, showing us that it could be done. You reminded us that we 
are the only ones keeping ourselves down. Our stories from the block 
came to life on the canvas which were your songs, You showed us 
we could live differently by changing our consciousness and building 
within our community. Your life on this earth was unfortunately cut 
short on the block like the stories of the lives of others that lead to the 
same ill fate, but your message, truth, and legacy live on empowering 
us to move forward because The Marathon Continues. 


REST IN POWER 
Ermias Joseph Asghedom 


Nipsey Hussle 
August 15, 1985—March 31, 2019 


—Ever Velasquez, @ever.a.k.a.thegirlabouttown 


I was afraid to walk outside with my sons that day. (each day when I 
found out yall got killed in the hood) 

I fear they won’t live long enough to see their generations grow. Yall 
became ancestors too soon. 

All because of what? 

Radical justified anger seeps into my sink as tears. 

I’m angry. They took you from us, to instill fear in us. 

I cry for you my brothers. 

I promise to never let fear stop me from living, from raising sons from 
the hood to know that we deserve to live even if people don’t want 
us to, 

Even if they take us from this earth, our memory will live on and that 
they can never take away. 

RIP Nipsey, Efren, Salvador, Kevin, Shawntell, Michael and all the 
homies that lost their life in their hood trying to make it better in some 
way. 

I’mma do it big. 


—Maria Teresa Carmier @jambalayamami 


This is part three of a three-part memorial series for Efren Alamaraz and Nipsey 
Hussle in collaboration with the Watts Poets and Puro Pinche Poetry. 


Special thanks to guest editor hermana Maria Teresa Carmier for your help, 
craft, and verse. 


The most special thanks goes to: 


Artist RoQue @roqueofmtb for consistently complementing every issue with 
your illustrations. 


Bridget Valles and her students @Wattspoets for bringing light to every issue 
this year of Puro Pinche Poetry : & 
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collision Course records 
collision course records 


last year 


Big Scary Monsters released loads of 
awesome records. here are some of them: 


ee Te (Pall 


- | Spent The Winter Writing Songs About Getting Better 
~ Love Keeps Kicking 
- Tough Crowd 

- Things That Hurt 


bsmrocks.com 








FRESH OFF THE GRILL: 





BILLY CHII THE 
CHATS WEIRD NIGHT 
THE DWARVES THE 
BRIEFS COLLEEN 
GREEN DIE GROUP 
DRUNK MUMS GIUDA 
CHAI THE CHILLS 
LONGMONT POTION 
CASTLE WHITE FANG 
PART TIME DRUNK 
MUMS KING KHAN 
AND WAY WAY WAY MORE‘! 
www.burgerrecords.com 
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Iam nota 
soup robot. 


One Ten Dollar Knife 


So I was at work doing all the normal 
things I do pretty much every workday. I 
make a lot of soup. I sell a bunch of soup. I 
chop up a lot of veggies for the next day’s 
soups. I do the dishes, sweep, mop, and 
then go home. It’s been almost nine years 
now that I’ve been the Soup Santa for the 
quaint little village of Ephraim, Wis., and 
this routine has almost become numbingly 
monotonous. For a short while I was almost 
repulsed by how normal and predictable my 
workday had become. I finished cleaning 
up the soup shop, cracked open a can of 
Hamms, and sat at the counter to reflect 
upon this current moment in my career. 
Had I become a mindless soup robot? 

I didn’t even make it to the third gulp 
of that Hamms before these three glaringly 
simple and redeeming words seemed to 
fill my mind: I AM PUNK. Such a simple 
and dopey thing to say, or even think, and 
yet it almost explains everything that sets 
me apart from most cooks in my position. 
So many goofy habits in my daily routine, 
so many embarrassingly cheap and frugal 
practices in my protocol, so many awkward 
conceptual interactions with unknowing 
customers, so many mysterious tiny details 
in my hand-crafted workspace, so many 
risky business moves, all the quirks and 
questionable decisions can be traced to a 
unique upbringing. I am vot a soup robot. 
Tam punk, 

I remember getting my hands on my 
very first issue of Thrasher when I was 
thirteen. I absolutely devoured every word 
of every article and every ad. That magazine 
became a very important window for me, 
a window which let me see something 
other than the Leave It to Beaver existence 
offered to a dopey suburban teenager. The 
skating articles were always cool, and 
the musical coverage was great too, but I 
always found myself most intrigued by the 
column called “Skarfing Material.” Why 
on earth was there a food column in a punk 
rock skateboarding magazine? Now here I 
am thirty-six years later writing about food 
in a punk rock magazine. 

That weird little food column in a 
skateboarding magazine taught me to ignore 
the normal ideas of food adopted by most 
Americans in the early ’80s. There is no 
shame in adding wieners to any upper-level 
entree. Raiding the condiment selection at 


any fast food joint can greatly improve 
your spice rack. Throwing a handful of 
M&M’s onto your dinner can give you 
that extra calorie boost for when the cops 
start chasing you. There is always a way 
to get a filling dinner with that change in 
your couch. To me, knowing these culinary 
survival tricks was just as important as the 
music and the skate tricks. 

When I was in high school there were 
many nights I was left to make my own food 
at home. That’s when I started to doctor up 
the simple dishes. I chopped up wieners 
and onions for my mac and cheese, then 
topped it all with cheap catsup. If there was 
no mac and cheese, I would melt a slice of 
American cheese on top of ten-cent ramen. 
Too lazy to make grilled cheese the right 
way? Microwave cheese sandwiches are 
easier! The microwave also opened up a 
whole new world of scrambled eggs to this 
hungry scientist! Even with that wretched 
rectangular pizza in the school cafeteria 
(lovingly called “shit on a shingle”), I 
could usually double its mass and volume 
in one trip to the condiment station. 
Mmmmmmmm, rectangular sausage pizza 
with pickles, mayo, and oyster crackers! 
No shame. I am punk. 

Then came my college years. Working 
in a record store meant finances were pretty 
tight after tuition, books, and paying the 
rent. That’s when I again learned that raiding 
any complimentary condiment station was 
an important part of grocery “shopping.” 
Butter can be expensive, so just make mac 
and cheese with ten mayo packets instead! 
Taco Bell sauce packets can turn that thirty- 
nine cent gas station microwave burrito 
into an enchilada grande! At that time, 
McDonald’s still had those disposable salt 
and pepper shakers. They looked great on 
my kitchen table! No shame. 

Then came the quality culinary 
experience of extensive travel with a punk 
band. There’s a chain of cheapo gas stations 
around Wisconsin called Kwik-Trip. Their 
three hotdogs for ninety-nine cents deal 
became my go-to road meal. Three loaves 
of white bread for ninety-nine cents? I’Il 
take six. What are my dinner plans? That 
depends if we get drink tickets. There 
was a lot of generic soda and Taco Bell 
back then. And candy. Even as cheap and 
resourceful as we were on the road, we still 


never resorted to the dumpster bagels. I 
guess that was the line. 

While living in Poland my tightwad 
cooking habits became exceptionally 
refined. I learned to save the water from 
boiling potatoes and use it later in a different 
dish. Always save your vegetable ends and 
onion skins for boiling off stocks. Never, 
ever, ever throw away your bacon grease. 
That’s liquid gold to me now. That’s where 
I truly began to detest any wasting of food. 
My weekly grocery bill in Poland was the 
equivalent to eight or ten dollars. I was 
never hungry. I learned more about boiling 
grains and cheap sauces. I learned how to 
stretch proteins and balloon my starches. 
Heck, I became nerdly cheap and still ate 
like a king. 

Since returning to America, I worked 
in five different restaurants before starting 
my own. In each of those kitchens I 
became more and more uncomfortable 
with the high level of acceptable food 
waste. I’ve seen too much perfectly good 
food get thrown out because of unskilled 
product ordering, bad inventory data, or 
because it was simply forgotten about. 
It’s sad to see good food in the garbage. It 
seems like a crime. 

So here I was, sitting at my soup counter 
last week. For a fleeting moment, my life 
at my job had seemed almost robotic. After 
a short dose of retrospection, those words 
clicked like an old typewriter in my mind: 
I AM PUNK. I have created a restaurant 
that produces almost zero food waste. 
When customers ask if a certain soup is 
good, I reply “It’s good enough.” I still cut 
every corner, recycle, and reuse. Some of 
the exceptionally frugal food preparation 
tricks I employ actually add a unique twist 
to my soups that most normal kitchens 
never consider. 

My minimal ads in the local paper 
say things like “Eat anywhere else.” or 
“Mention this ad and pay double!” I have a 
prominently displayed can of fish assholes 
on top of my soda cooler. I will never 
accept credit cards and utilize peasant-style 
tricks to keep my costs down. If there isn’t 
a punk band playing in my kitchen then 
they are coming out of my shop’s stereo. I 
create and sell Rhythm Chili. ’'m a dopey 
Czech-American who has no Polish roots, 
yet opened a peasant-style Polish soup bar 


I AM PUNK. 


Such a simple and dopey thing to 

say, yet it almost explains 
everything that sets me apart from 
most cooks in my position. 


in a mostly Scandinavian tourist village. I 
fight like hell to keep my prices low and still 
make enough to keep happy. I sell used golf 
balls! YES, I SELL USED GOLF BALLS! 
I may not use stolen fast food sauce packets 
in my product... but some of my ingredients 
would shock your average snooty chef. I 
bought one cheap generic chef knife for ten 
bucks when I opened. In almost nine years 
I’m still using that one cheap-ass. knife for 
every gosh darn onion, carrot, and potato. 
That’s almost ten years of soups on, one ten 
dollar knife. No shame. I am punk. 

Please note that when I say that I AM 
PUNK, this does not imply that I am any 


more punk than anyone else. It is simply 
a self-assuring confidence builder. If I 
weren’t so punk I might feel like a robot. 


Dinghole Report from the 
Future #1: A Chicken’s First 
Legal Beer! 
(Rhythm Chicken birthday #21) 
This report is actually more of an 
announcement (or a _ warning). The 
upcoming July 1 of 2020 will mark exactly 
twenty-one years since the Rhythm 
Chicken’s first show. Yes, this flea-bitten 
circus of ruckus and rude exhibitionism 
will soon be old enough to drink! Here in 





ELLY DALLAS | @TENDERSPECK 


the skinny thumb of Wisconsin’s mitten 
we will be throwing an all-out jamboree 
celebrating his first legal beer!!! If you are 
anywhere near the Great Cheese State on 
that day and you want to bare witness to 
a truly legal milestone, then get yourself 
to Husby’s Beer Garden in Sister Bay for 
an afternoon of live punk rock, a barrel 
of Blatz, and a very legal dose of drunken 
ruckus! You have been invited! You have 


been warned! 
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—Rhythm Chicken 


Chris Boarts Larson Photo Column 


Chris Boarts Larson, slugandlettuce.net | fb.me/slugandlettuce 
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Thankfully, there’s no stopping 
Richmond’s own Battlemaster! They’re 
seriously one of the best bands in RVA— 
going strong for sixteen-plus years and yet 
always the underdogs, overlooked, or just 
plain under the radar. They play metal that 
is unique. While drawing on many familiar 
qualities, their delivery is precise and 
original. Andy is the perfect frontman and 
his vocal range is unlike anything anyone 
has heard before. Alex’s razor-sharp 
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precision and motor blast-driven speed on 
the drums are insane. The talent behind this 
band is unreal. 

It’s been way too long since I’ve 
seen them play myself, so the timing was 
perfect for a locals-only show of Asylum, 
BAT, and Battlemaster down the street at 
my new favorite venue/bar—the Fuzzy 
Cactus.. Battlemaster have recorded a 
new album and I hope that they get the 
recognition they deserve because they’re 
truly something special and worthy of the 
devil horns in the air! 


There isn’t a lot of current video or 
material available on the interweb, but you 
can check out battlemaster.bandcamp.com 
to get a taste. 


—Chris Boarts Larson 


slugandlettuce.net 
facebook.com/SlugandLettuce 
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We all danced and 
thrashed to songs 
about the gender 
wage gap. 


Ssomething’s Going on in Here 


This is going to seem like a review of 
a live performance I saw over a year ago, 
and technically, it is. But it’s also a very 
meaningful thing that happened in the 
vicinity of me once. I’ve been to a lot of 
shows since this one, but this is probably 
the only one I regularly replay in my mind. 
I feel like if I don’t share the experience, 
maybe no one outside of the people who 
were there will know. That would be fine, I 
guess, but it would maybe also be the one 
thing that keeps me tethered to this world 
after my death. 

I saw Alice Bag and her band perform 
last August at MacArthur Park in Los 
Angeles. The park’s band shell is fronted by 
a large rectangle of dusty ground. Beyond 
the dusty dance floor, there are patches of 
grass on the incline that faces the band shell 
and a single, meandering paved path that 
bisects the space. People set up blankets for 
the concerts, bring dinner, enjoy the show. 
The audience is everyone from people who 
could be in high school to people who 
are likely card-carrying seniors. Dogs are 
there. Babies are there. It’s a party. 

I came to the park straight from work. 
On this day, I was not feeling great about 
work for reasons that probably have 
everything to do with me and nothing to 
do with the job. We did not bring dinner 
and the line for the on-site taco truck was 
long. As the sun got lower, more and more 
people trickled into the park. 

I don’t remember how many opening 
bands there were, though I do remember 
Generacion Suicida played. (I saw their 
performance and it made me happy to have 
a concert series for free in my city that 
would bring the night’s lineup to parks.) 

And then I remember this: Alice 
Bag and her band were playing their set. 
About eleven minutes in, while Alice was 
engaging in her between-songs breakdown 
of the next song’s origins, a guy started 
yelling. He was kind of yelling at her. He 
was not doing it in a menacing way, and 
he was not very close to the front of the 
stage, but he was making noise in a way 
that nevertheless seemed to be making 
demands of her. 

I couldn’t really hear what he was 
saying. At one point, it seemed like he 
wanted the band to play a specific song, but 
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then other times he just seemed to be yelling 
out ideas. “Punk rock destruction!!!” he 
hollered at one point. He yelled so loud 
he wasted all his air on volume and he 
ended up running out of breath at the end 
of his idea so it sounded like those were his 
last defiant words as he was sucked into 
quicksand. (They were not his last words.) 

Meanwhile, Alice was telling the story 
of her song “Blueprint” amid this man’s 
loud nonsense. She didn’t try to talk over 
him on her microphone or yell back at him. 
If anything, her voice got softer. She just 


kept doing what she was doing before the | 


yelling began, catching her breath from 
the previous song and explaining that the 
next one is about how sometimes you make 
careful plans, but then you start to do the 
thing you planned and it all goes wrong. 

“Kind of like it’s going now,” she said, 
gesturing broadly at the man—who was 
still exclaiming very loud, short phrases— 
but also at the crowd, which started to yell 
back at him. 

“But we can fix it,” she said. “We can 
set it straight.” 

She walked over to the general direction 
of the yelling and stopped when she saw 
the origin of the commotion. “Let me talk 
to you for a moment,” she said to the source 
of the sound in this unbothered, calm tone 
as if to say, “J see you and I respect you, 
even though you're kind of making it hard 
to do the work I’m trying to do here.” 

She stood there in front of this man, 
looking right at him, but saying what she 
was already saying, about the song and 
its meaning. She did not miss a single 
beat, not straying from where she was 
always going, except this time when she 
said it, she looked right at the man, and 
the man didn’t yell anymore. He ceased 
to be an interruption. 

Sure, that’s probably not the first time 
the seasoned punk frontwoman has had a 
loud person yell at her during a show. But 
it was definitely the first time I had seen 
someone handle that situation in that way. 
It was masterful. 

In retrospect, it’s likely her poise 
came not only from years on stage but 
decades in working with small, loud 
children. She spent twenty years working 
as an elementary school teacher at Hoover 


Elementary, not far from the concert venue. 
It seemed to me that calm control over an 
annoying situation and the cool handling of 
a person most others would just try to out- 
scream were straight out of a classroom 
with tiny desks. 

It makes sense that Alice Bag is still 
managing noisy audiences the way she 
probably did when she was a teacher 
because she is still an educator. A person 
who attended that show who had never 
heard Alice Bag before could know exactly 
what she was about by the end of the 
night because every song the band played 
was explained and contextualized. We all 
danced and thrashed to songs about the 
gender wage gap and standing up for each 
other, screamed a chorus of “No means 
no!!”, and noted the anniversary of the 
Chicano Moratorium. She’s still teaching, 
she just does it in song now (actually, 
again), with the help of a band and friends 
who show up to sing and play with her 
on stage, with catchy hooks and choruses 
meant to be screamed by two hundred-plus 
people at a free show on a Thursday night 
at a band shell in a public park. It was, 
for me at least, rare, to get such a detailed 
picture of a performer from one forty- 
minute performance. 

I think I really started to understand 
something about Alice Bag’s work I hadn’t 
previously—despite having read her book 
and having listened to her music in the 
comfort of my own home. I felt good about 
my decision to come to the show, to stand 
near the front, and to pay attention. I’ve 
been to a lot of shows since August 2018, 
but this is probably the only one I regularly 
replay in my mind because it gave me hope 
on a day when I felt like shit about a lot of 
things. A forty-minute Alice Bag set was 
the jolt I needed to bust up the monotony 
of my interior life and feel excited again. 
Sometimes it’s difficult to know what 
things that happen to you will end up being 
something that makes a mark, but this time 
it was not. And yeah, sure, that excitement 
wore off in a couple of days, but I come 
back to the memory a lot and I remember 
how it felt; and just remembering still does 
the trick. 


—Bianca & 


A forty-minute Alice Bag set was the jolte=< 
| needed to bust up the monotoeny.of my, 
interior life and feel excited again.» , 











Sometimes you hear a group of your peers get 
very excited about a new band. You decide to take a 
step onto their wagon only to realize the band sounds 
like every other thing your peers already liked. It’s 
fine, but you step off the wagon and attempt to 
hitch a ride on something that will actually send you 
on a new path of undiscovered territory. 

Dialer from Philadelphia did that me. It’s a wild 
mix of hardcore, electronic music, and industrial 
with a tinge of something that should be on Crass 
Records. It doesn’t sound like anything | had heard 


in a while and knowing about the members’ past 
projects, it’s nothing they have ever done before. 
Their side of their split with Chronic Anxiety is 
twelve minutes of fast, angry, sample-filled, synth- 
fueled punk. 

Dialer is something refreshing for jaded punks. 
But | also had the pleasure of seeing them play for 
several dozen teenagers who had their minds ripped 
out and moshed on. It maybe not for everybody, 
but something you can dip your toe in and see if it 
comes out the same as it was. 


Interview and Intro by Rick V. * Photos by Garrett Walters * Layout by Daryl 


Rick: So you guys are Dialer, right? What 
were your names again? And while you’re at 
it, tell me what you do in the band. 

Yoni: My name is Yoni and I play keyboards, 
antiquity, and saxophone like a hack. 

Matt: I’m Matt and I sing. Or yell. 

Rick: And you have a B.C. (comic strip) tattoo. 
Matt: I do have a B.C. tattoo. I’m from 
Binghamton N.Y., and that’s where Johnny 
Hart, who did B.C., is from. And he did the 
design for some of the public parks and stuff 
up there. 


came in to do projections and second synth. 
Rick: What were you doing before Dialer, 
Matt? 

Matt: I have two other bands. I had just 
started this band Démodex, where I play 
guitar and write riffs. And before that I was 
in a band that I fronted called N.E.G., who 
were like a d-beat band. 

Rick: Did Rabies Shot record anything? 

BJ: No, we played a handful of shows and 
we had a demo tape which you can listen to 
on the internet. 


BJ: We have a media player that plays drum 
beats and samples through a PA system— 
which also has guitar and bass going into 
pedals with amp simulators—so we don’t 
have to carry around a bass and guitar rig. 
The synths and vocals go in a PA as well. 
And we mix it with a wireless tablet setup. 

Rick: So you got a lot of very fancy shit? 

BJ: Technology has gotten to the point where 
you can get a lot of very fancy stuff for cheap. 
But the trick is you have to learn how to use 
it. Everyone else in the live sound industry 


Technology has gotten to the point where 
you.can get a lot of very fancy stuff Tor 
cheap. But the trick is you have to learn 
how to use it. Everyone else in the live 
sound industry has figured it out but me. 


Yoni: Are they also vaguely Christian 
public parks? 

Matt: [laughs] No, there’s no church at the 
park. Not yet. 

Charles: I call myself Charles III. I was hired 
to make projections for the band. And then 
I got fired. Then they put me on keyboards, 
and I’m okay at that. I’m hoping someday I 
can be rehired to do projections. 

Eleni: My name is Eleni and I play bass. 
Rick: Just bass? 

Eleni: Yeah. 

BJ: I’m BJ and I play guitar and sequence 
and produce the back tracks. 

Rick: This is a pretty new band and most of 
youare pushing forty, ifnot already there. How 
long have you guys been playing together? 
Eleni: Three years. 

Yoni: But not as Dialer. 

BJ: Most of us were in a previous band called 
Rabies Shot. 

Yoni: And that started about three and half 
years ago. 

BJ: And that band broke up. And we started 
Dialer with a different singer. That singer 
left and Matt came in to sing. And Charles 


Yoni: Rabies Shot started out as part of an 
event called First Time’s A Charm. Basically 
the idea is to create space for people who 
have always wanted to be in a band but 
have always felt like nobody cared about 
them being in a band. I think it’s happened 
three times in Philly at this point. There are 
three rules: One member has to be a non-cis, 
straight, white dude. Somebody has to be 
playing in a band for the very first time. And 
a member has to be playing an instrument 
they have never played before. And two of 
the three rules had to be matched to qualify 
for First Time’s A Charm. 

Rick: And who played what in Rabies Shot? 
Eleni: I played bass for the first time in 
Rabies Shot. So it’s only been three and half 
years since I have been playing bass and 
writing songs. 

BJ: I played guitar and programmed the beats. 
Yoni: And Charles and I played keyboard. 
Charles: And I sang in Rabies Shot. 

Matt: He was a lot better. [Walls of laughter] 
Rick: The way I imagined Dialer was a two 
piece with a synth track. This is obviously 
not the case. Explain your setup. 


has figured it out but me. I’m the last one and 
I’m learning it as I go. 

Rick: And you have never actually had a 
drummer? 

BJ: No. 

Matt: We actually did play one show with a 
drummer. [The rest of the band laughs.] We 
played with a couple of bands from Austin. 
A lot of the time we will play in front of a 
regular band’s setup. So we can just move 
our shit and the other band can play and it’s 
not a big hassle switching. So we had our 
friend Perry just sit behind a drum kit and not 
play anything the whole set. He just sat there 
with drum sticks in his hand... 

BJ: And he looked at his phone. 

Rick: So I would imagine you guys would 
have to be very tight to play along with pre- 
recorded beats. 

Eleni: Yes. When playing with a drum machine, 
you don’t get any visual cues. I practice playing 
along with the laptop in my bedroom a lot. 

BJ: That’s the nice thing. You can practice 
with just your boom box at home by yourself. 
The drummer is with you in your pocket all 
the time. 
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6 So 


Rick: Aww, that’s nice, And for all: the 
artwork and your music video you guys don’t 
include any footage of the band at all. Is this 
-on'purpose? - 

Eleni: Not specifically. : 

Yoni: We just don’t have any pictures. of us. 
[laughs]: i * 

Eleni: We just‘don’t care, I guess. [laughs] 
-BJ: It’s tice to have some amount of 
mystery. There’s something a little bit slimy 
about seeing a picture of the band slapped on 
everything all the time. 

Rick: I like the mystery. 

BJ: That’s sort of an aesthetic choice for me. 
Yoni: My picture is on the front cover of 
the tape. 

Rick: But you’re wearing a mask. 

Charles: That is a picture of Yoni and his 
mother during a scud attack in Israel. 

Rick: Really!? Explain that! 

Yoni: I was born in the late ’70s in Israel and 
lived there until I was twelve or thirteen years 
old. During the first Gulf War which was 
in ‘91, we were being bombed by Saddam 
Hussein. And to be as safe as possible every 
house had to have a sealed room because 
there was a fear of mustard gas attacks. My 
parents made my room the sealed room. If 
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‘you look on the cover you can see plastic and 


tape on the windows and stuffed animals on 
my bed. : 

Rick: So that’s you as a little‘kid? - 

Yoni: Yeah, and just about every night the air 
raid sirens would go off and we would stop 
what we were doing. I remember one time 
I was eating pie and watching TV. And the 
alarm went off and I had to leave my pie 
because you can’t eat pie and wear a gas 
mask at the same time. 

Rick: You could try. 

Yoni: It would work out very, very poorly. 
My dad took a picture of my mom and 
I sitting on my bed in our gas masks. And 
that’s the cover. 

Rick: I would’ve just assumed that was just 
a stock photo pulled off the internet. But you 
guys are better than that. Way to go, Dialer. 
{laughter all around] 

Rick: I have described Dialer as “industrial 
punk.” How would you describe it? 
Charles: I like the term industrial. But 
I like to say “industrial noise punk.” 
We are definitely more punk than we 
are industrial because of our collective 
backgrounds and politics. The fact that 
we have a drum machine doesn’t make us 


I had to leave my pie because you can’t eat 
pie and wear a gas mask at the same time. 


‘industrial, you ‘know? People often 


compare us to Big Black. 

Matt: We got that yesterday immediately after 
we played, “You guys sound like Big Black!” 
Yoni: Big Black is not fast. 

Charles: No, they aren’t. And we want to be 
fast and we want to be immediate. And we 
want that sound to reflect the vocals and the 
lyrics and the time. 

Rick; | think the way it’s executed is very punk. 
Yoni: It’s a synth punk band. 

Rick: Let’s ask the person in the Dystopia 
shirt [turns to Matt]. Punk? 

Matt: Yeah, it’s definitely punk. I guess in 
the day of micro-genre whatever, it’s hard for 
me to put my finger on what to call this band. 
I have called it “slimy-noise-freak drum 
machine punk.” Nobody has ever described it 
to where I said, “that’s it.” The way everyone 
else has described it, I kind of get. It’s just a 
genre-less fucking weird band 

Eleni: That is my goal. When we write we 
don’t want to sound like anybody else. Don’t 
let it be influenced by anybody else. I’ve 
never learned a cover. I just want it to be an 
expression of our own. 

Rick: But I have heard you guys are wanting 
to do a Nine Inch Nails cover. 
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Eleni: Oh yeah! We’re working on it. 

Rick: Well, on that note. What influences do 
you have? 

Charles: The keyboard stuff when I think 
about it: Murder City Devils. Or just any 
other band with keyboards. I even think 
touches of Rick Wakeman [everyone laughs]. 
That’s a joke! That’s a joke! 

Yoni: In terms of the keyboard stuff, I would 
even say The Locust. 

BJ: On the keyboard stuff—one keyboard is 
doing some saw-toothed wave around the same 
range as the guitar. And the other keyboard is 
doing ’70s disco string synth parts. Those are 
heavily influenced by Faith No More and even 
mid-era Ramones with those rich string synths 
mimicking the guitar parts. 

Eleni: We have a part that’s influenced by a 
Greek folk song. 

BJ: Yeah, everything is in there. 

Rick: Matt, lyrically where are you 
influenced? Shit you’re mad at? 

Matt: Of course there’s shit to be mad at. But 
I try to be thoughtful of the lyrics for this band 
and make them about specific things that are 
going on in Philly or in current culture. In the 
moment. The new tape has a song about the 
narcissistic nature of social media. The idea 
of projecting an image on your Instagram to 
fulfill some thing you want. I see a lot of my 
peers do that and I wanted to address it. I talk 
about civil asset forfeiture in one song. I talk 
about Trump’s foreign policy, but I try to do 
it in an abstract way so it’s not like, “Fuck 
you Trump for your policy with Iran!” I’m 
going to talk about how it affects people, as 
opposed to what it is. 

Rick: You avoid preaching to the choir. 


Matt: Yeah, the drone of misery in the world 
over and over again gets old. 

Eleni: You do a good job making it clever. 
Matt: You may have to read the lyrics twice 
to know what the fuck I’m talking about. 
Charles: I want to address the “preaching to 
the choir” bit. The nature of the band and how 
unique it is—we have the opportunity to play 
in front of people and different genres and 
bands where the general punk message that 
we have in different places. And I think that’s 
one of the reasons we want to make this genre- 
less band. That’s important to all of us. 

Yoni: I was saying this while we were booking 
this tour. We could play a noise show, we 
could play a punk show, or we could play a 
weird industrial show if such a thing exists in 
2019. And we would fit in just as well. 

Rick: This is your first tour and it’s a shorty 
because you have a lot of stuff going on 
in Philly. Like BJ and Eleni, you two have 
young kids at home. How’s that going? 
Eleni: It’s difficult to leave them but they’ll 
be all right, and we’ll be okay. 

BJ: We had to practice being away from 
the kids multiple days at a time with Eleni’s 
parents watching them, It was tough. We 
stayed at a hotel not far from home and 
watched on the baby monitor to make sure 
the little one went to bed. 

Rick: That’s adorable. And sad. [To Yoni] 
You’re a musical journalist. How am I doing? 
Yoni: Fine. I mostly write for The Key, which 
is a local Philadelphia based website. And I’ve 
written for Bandcamp in the past and I’m sure 
I will again. I wrote for the Philadelphia city 
paper before they shut down. And I wrote for 
Maximum RocknRoll before they shut down. 


Rick: You’re a busy boy. 

Yoni: I try to. Charles and | are both college 
radio DJs back in Philadelphia on WKDU. 
Rick: Charles, tell the readers about your 
movies. 

Charles: I know this is about the band, so I will 
be brief. I have produced and directed feature 
films. One of them was called Neighbor. Lions 
Gate released it. Another one we did was a 
family feature called Mayor Cupcake. 
Everybody: Awwwwwwwwww! 

Charles: A small town baker sees the problems 
in her community and becomes the mayor. Lea 
Thompson is in that. The movie I just directed 
is a superhero satire. The idea is all these super 
hero white dudes never address that if they 
weren’t super heroes they would be problematic 
on every level. That’s what my film addresses. 
All the problematic tropes of superhero comics 
of the late ’70s and early 80s. It’s called Zeroes 
and it should be out by the end of 2019. 

Rick: And, Matt, you are a social worker 
by trade? 

Matt: Believe it or not, I do family therapy. 
Eleni: He’s helped me a great deal with being 
away from my kids. 

Matt: That’s what I do during the daytime. It’s 
really rewarding and it pays the bills. So, I was 
making pizza for like ten years and I came to an 
epiphany that I hated the idea and the institution 
of work entirely. I hate everything about it but I 
have to live. So I went back to school to do social 
work. Because if I have to contribute financially 
to this system, I’m going to do it by helping 
people. I’m also in another hardcore band called 
Blueprint where I play bass. It’s a caveman 
hardcore thing for moshing and having fun. It’s 
so dumb, but it’s fun. It’s dumb on purpose. 
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FACULTY MEN - IT’S FUN TO 
DISAPPEAR LP/CD 
Buffalo blue-collar punk 


















RICHARD VAIN - NIGHT JAMMER 
LP/CD 
Ex-Ponys, Chicago rock, psych, 


Wail of sound GINO AND THE GOONS - Off the Rails LP/CD 


Tampa Loose and Loud Rock and Roll 





SWEET JAP 
Japanese punk rock 
on one-sided LP, Cherry Red vinyl 


WOOD CHICKENS - 
WELL DONE LP/CD 
More punk than ever before! 


SWEET KNIVES - | DON’T WANNA DIE 
Double Gatefold 7” 
Double the Memphis sweetness! 
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WHITE SAVAGE/FOOTBALL split 
LP Ex-Baseball Furies, Ponys, 
and Guilty Pleasures creating 
chaotic punk 


BASEBALL FURIES - 


ALL AMERICAN PSYCHO 
Repressed on Red, White and 
Blue vinyl 





LOST SOUNDS - MEMPHIS IS DEAD LP 


Repressed on 180 gram and 
Smokey Clear vinyl! 
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Because if I have to contribute financially to this system, 


I’m going to do it by helping people. 


Rick: BJ and Eleni, do you want to tell the 
reader about SRA Records? 

Eleni: That’s mostly BJ. It’s in our basement. 
But I read the inserts and look for typos and 
look at the covers and decide if the contrast 
needs to be bumped up or cropped properly. 
BJ: She helps with a lot more than that. 
But I started the label about ten years ago 
because nobody wanted to put anything 


. out for my stupid band. 


Rick: Hulksmash? 
BJ: No, nobody wanted to put that out, not 
even me. My old band Dangerbird. We thought 
it would be cool to have a fake record label so 
we could get our stuff into digital retailers. We 
called the label Satanic Ritual Abuse because 
that’s another thing that doesn’t really exist. 
It’s just a term the Christian Right uses to scare 
people. I got a little bit good at it, figuring out 
how certain aspects of running a label works. 
Dangerbird was recording an EP backing 
Jim McMonagle from F.O.D., which was my 
favorite hardcore band. He had written songs 
that didn’t fit with F.O.D. He came into the 
studio and he taught us the songs and tracked 





them. And we were talking while mixing 
about how a guy in Germany wants to reissue 
F.O.D.’s first record and how another person 
wants to reissue their second record. But he 
didn’t trust them because as a band, they had 
been screwed over so many times before. I just 
told him, “I have this infrastructure now. Why 
don’t I reissue your records?” And I started on 
the path of getting their stuff reissued. 
Suddenly I had something stores and 
distributors actually wanted and my fake record 
label became a real record label very quickly. 
I started working with other bands only from 
Philadelphia that sort of fit in with the aesthetic 
of the label, like Hound, HIRS, Soul Glo, 
Psychic Teens. I put out an unreleased record by 
Autistic Behavior that was possibly/supposed 
to be released by Alternative Tentacles in 1982. 
A lot of work goes into the record label. 
Rick: Back to the band. Obviously you 
guys will be recording more soon. Is there 
anything lined up after that? 
BJ: We are working on a full-length. 
The four songs on the cassette tape will 
eventually be on a new record. 


Rick: And touring? I know a guy in L.A., 
who would love to see you but would also 
forget about the show. 

BJ: A long tour would be very difficult. 
Of course it would be great. But with 
work schedules, life schedules, and school 
schedules it would be really hard. 

Matt: We need our own Sprinter with a cyber 
school in the back. 

Rick: That’s really about it. Do you guys 
want to address anything else? 

Yoni: Favorite bands in Philadelphia? 

Rick: Sure. 

Eleni: Soul Glo. 

Yoni: HIRS. Charles and I are both wearing 
HIRS shirts. 

Matt: Dark Thoughts is the shit. 

Yoni: Chronic Anxieties, who we did the 
split with. 

Rick: Best place to get a Water Ice in 
Philadelphia? 

Yoni: Franks is good. Italianos is in the 
southwest... 

Rick: Goodnight everybody. & 
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history is propped up on beautiful lies and seduction. There are powerful 
the promise of shiny things and the delivery of something much more 
each communities—to the touristic eye—are sunshine, 
Like a tooth rotting with cavities but veneered by an 
ble. It takes awhile to notice the 


Southern California’s 
industries based on 
rotted out and bloodstained. Quaint b 
palm trees, tans, and carefree living. 
unscrupulous eri ceed isn’t immediately noticea 
core damage taking root, infecting the bloodstream. 


The sun is cancer. Almost every palm tree is an invasive species that provides no are (om 
Hundreds of thousands of homes were precariously financed on adjustable rate mortgages. 
’ SEES CEM CCLcUN, restrictive covenants. Hep C-infected waves. An ominous ey Fe Le. axel 

flapping ona PEL ee MC MILLS planted on a white, Pale NAcc oaie 


| discovered Smogtown in 4996, shortly after moving to Los Angeles. They were as conspicuous 
as a surfer wearing a eri Lema ha amongst their punk peers in the New Beach Alliance. 
Their first full length—a true punk classic—-Fuhrers of the New Wave, is a prophesy, a blazing, 
uncompromising concept album that served as my own personal sunglasses to see aS) Ct ett 
alien They Live version ar aero tlc singer, Ray Chavez, Nostradamus’ed the 
next twenty-plus years. Shit’s fucked in suburbia. Kids are casualties. Adults struggle under 
incredible invisible weights Py eres 18 aL “comfort.” Fagades overpower infrastructure. 
Domesticviolenceland. In other words, Smogtown’s predictions have come to pass. As a 
society, we're far worse off for them being right. But for music fans—well—the music’s as 


potent as ever. 





Then Smogtown dissolv 
ed—that’s covered i a i 
unspent fuel, Gross Polluter crept around the dy raat apy eedamiipe 


What happens when i 
: you look in a mirror and i 
Panes Sele my . 
a well-paying job? rey rial snaps but a parent who fats neers is 
motocross on Saturday? Wh LE dea le xe clang a 
are got up early to take your kid 
he didn’t blow his waned at happens when your neighbor , + pois 
a ee ae casually mentions today’s win i 
when they talk of presiden ppens when you live in a neighb y plete ge: 
M eae ae etl ghborhood that’s so apolitical 
your old band with its logo pai Us Pa ciao elle atl et ef 
Aa eR pa a a a painted on their leather jacket flips eR hederl Tida ee 
e future in your b 5 ps your SUV off? What happens 
encampment? Those questions i est friend, when you drop him off £ 
rie are all answered by Gro F Sm 
n unexpected, welcome return to a Pate ate oh ieee al aa oon 
es 
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Todd: Let’s talk about the transition from the 
dissolution of Smogtown to the beginning of 
Gross Polluter. And let’s specifically talk about 
your guitar player, Guitardo. What happened? 
Chavez: We were making the album Jncest 
& Pestilence, from 2008 to around 2010- 
2011. That’s how long it took to make this 
thing. At the time, we’re all starting families, 
so our time is really limited that we have 
together. Before that, we all shared a practice 
studio and we would have three or four 
bands altogether—all Smogtown members— 
whether it was Ted or Brian Pfeiffer from 
The Negatives. We were making these bands. 
In the meantime, the practice studio’s our 
Friday night hangout. No matter what band 
is there, you show up with your stuff, and 
you’ re either watching a new band be created 
or you’re part of a new one. 

Todd: Oh, that’s cool. 

Chavez: So all of these songs are being 
written and the core of us—Smogtown—are 
saying, “Okay, we’re going to take these and, 
we’re going to make the Incest & Pestilence 
album.” During that time, Guitardo is really 
into his meth habit. We’re going decades 
now. It’s taken a toll on him. 

Sean: How long had he been doing it 
before 2008? 

Chavez: 1990. 

Sean: Oh, Jesus. Was it something he would 
do now and then? 

Chavez: I think it started off as a recreational 
thing. Then it became his go-to from Friday 


would probably pick up on. So he did that 
for a long time. 

Sean: Okay. So now I’ll let you get back to 
recording Incest & Pestilence. 

Chavez: Recording /ncest & Pestilence was 
difficult because we weren’t all going in there 
together. We were all separate going in there 
separately. Simple ideas formed would take 
forever, either because of Guitardo’s absence 
or something like that. So we were in the 
middle of doing that. 

Ted: That record took a long time from when 
we first started tracking, ’cause we tracked 
the music and then Chavez went back quite 
some time later... 

Chavez: ...And started doing vocals and 
redoing tracks of music. During that time, 
I know Guitardo was feeling he wasn’t the 
main part of the band anymore, where prior 
to that he usually was. When you look at 
Incest & Pestilence though, Guitardo and I 
had discussed it for years. “Okay, it’s time 
to do all those little things that we’d ever 
discussed and said, ‘Hey, next time we’re 
gonna do this.’” 

Todd: Your magnum opus. 

Chavez: So he had his input there, but writing 
some of the songs that weren’t discussed in 
the past, he was definitely struggling with. 
He didn’t have a guitar at home. I had it in 
my car. 

Sean: And you said you had bought his guitar 
and amp from him because he was... 
Chavez: Because he was pawning it. So 


out the door and there was a mountain bike 
sitting there. I just got on it and rode away 
as if I was an invisible dude and they didn’t 
see me. I’m getting chased down the street 
by this poor immigrant worker working at 
Carl’s Jr. I out-peddle him and I come to an 
intersection where there’s a policeman sitting 
there. I just put the bike down, press the 
crosswalk button, and Guitardo and my ex- 
girlfriend pull up in a car. “Get in the damn 
car, dude. What are you doing?” 
Todd: “They can see me. Holy shit.” 
Sean: Did the guy whose bike it was see 
where you put it down? Was he able to go 
and get his bike? 
Chavez: Oh, I have no idea. I feel bad 
about that. 
Todd: I’m rooting for him right now, no 
offense. 
Chavez: Yeah, for sure. 
Sean: We’ll edit this story. He got his bike. 
[laughter] 
Chavez: I owe him a bike. But from there 
we'd always talked about “community 
disservice,” like we did the community 
a huge disservice that night and that was 
awesome. You can’t turn invisible. But we 
had discussed in the car later on that we’re 
going to be okay, we’re not as fucked up as 
we honestly think we’re headed to be. 

I carry that moment with me everywhere 
I go. That’s my, “I got this.” I’d say to myself, 
“It’s a community disservice moment.” I 
have a good job, I can 


WERE A WHOLE DIFFERENT BAND YET THE SAME BAND,’ 


afternoon until Sunday; this guy’s pinned. 
Sean: So he did meth on the weekends. 
Chavez: Yeah. He was functioning. 

Sean: He managed to maintain a job? 

Ted: He was a weekend warrior. Soon as 
Monday morning rolled around, he probably 
wasn’t in the best spirits, we'll say. 

Sean: What did he do? 

Ted: The last job he had was hanging rain 
gutters with Brian Pfeiffer. I think they got 
laid off at the same time, 

Chavez: Well, I wouldn’t call it laid off. 
Ted: Brian was not the best influence on 
Guitardo. 

Chavez: Together they were a nightmare. 
But prior to that, during Smogtown, Guitardo 
managed a damaged grocery warehouse. 
We’d say that he works at a grocery store 
for the insane. It was really funny because 
he knew his groceries. We would go there 
and they’d sell cans that had no wrapper on 
them for twenty-five cents. He’d look at the 
can. “That’s beef stew. That’s one to buy.” 
He’s all, “This is obviously vegetables.” 
“How can you tell?” He’s all, “By the date 
coding and it has DM. That’s Del Monte.” 
“Oh shit. All right.” This is really interesting 
stuff—right?—that only someone on meth 
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we would have to borrow an amp just to 
practice. 

Ted: He was a little withdrawn during the 
writing process. So, John Poddy (guitar) and 
myself, we wrote... 

Chavez: Seventy-five percent, easy. 

Ted: Yeah, we wrote a lot of that record and 
Guitardo, he was fine with that. We were just 
looking at him: “What’s the next song?” And 
he’s like, “You tell me.” 

Chavez: His songs on there “Subdivision 
End Product” and “Community Disservice,” 
which is an old one that we had always talked 
about. It’s about him and I and an ex-girlfriend 
taking acid. It was this realization with him 
and I that we were okay. Unfortunately, it 
didn’t turn out that way. Through our high 
school lives—at this point I think we’re 
nineteen or twenty—we were afraid. Like, 
“Wow, dude, we’re fuck-ups and we’re on 
acid.” I’m in a Carl’s Jr., ’cause they have 
the new shake. We decided, “Yeah, dude. 
We’re gonna get this new shake.” We’re 
on acid. And I had come to this realization, 
looking at myself, that I could turn myself 
invisible and they thought that was hilarious. 
“Dude, what’s your problem? You can’t 
turn invisible.” I’m all, “Watch this.” I went 


afford to buy new cars and buy my kids stuff. 
All based down to taking acid that night. It 
gave me the realization that, “Hey, from the 
visuals, you guys are fuck-ups,” but other 
people are presenting themselves in a way of 
success and goodness, but inside they’re evil 
and bad people and really are struggling with 
what they consider success. 

Todd: A rotten core. 

Chavez: To me, I thought we were good on 
the inside and just projecting this community 
disservice 

Todd: This pestilence. 

Chavez: Yeah. It’s funny, because at the end, 
‘We’ ll write a song called that and the ending 
is going to be just like ‘Therapy’ from The 
Damned, where it just doesn’t stop.” 

Todd: A locked groove at the end of the 
record. 

Chavez: Yeah. A lot of times we would come 
up with plans like that. One day, we’re listening 
to Discharge, Hear Nothing, See Nothing, Say 
Nothing. And we’re like, “We’re going to cover 
this song, but we’re not gonna cover it the way 
that a crusty punker is going to listen to it and 
say like, “Yeah, dude, you did Discharge, but 
what the fuck was that?” To a point where it’s 
funny, because a lot of people listened to our 
cover of Discharge and go like... 
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Ted: “What the fuck is that?... Is that a 
saxophone?” 

Chavez: “That’s not Discharge.” “Yes, it is. 
Listen to the lyrics. It’s all Discharge.” That 
was another one of our ones: “And have a 
piano dink-dink-dink-dink.” It took ten years 
for that to ‘come to its fruition. A lot of Incest 
& Pestilence is just Guitardo and I in a car or 
at the beach—“Hey, let’s do this sometime.” 
So Incest & Pestilence became that. Became 
our everything we never got to do. 

So we get that done and Guitardo’s like, 
“There’s still more we didn’t do.” And it 
was “Dictoria.” Ted wrote the song, but the 
whole concept was Guitardo’s. We’d listened 
to The Kinks’ Arthur album. The first song 
is “Victoria” and the lyrics are, “Though I 
am poor, I am free and I love Victoria,” and 
that type of thing. Guitardo was like, “We’re 
going to do ‘Dictoria’—like a dictator.” Not 
“I’m poor and free.” “I’m wealthy and in debt 
to a society and if I turned my back in any 
way, it’s all going to be stripped away from 
me.” Dictoria is now what we’re allegiant to, 
as opposed to this sign of a better day. It’s, 
“Hold onto what you have, ’cause tomorrow 
it’s gone.” 

Todd: Or someone’s going to try to take it 
away from you. 
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Chavez: Yeah, exactly. And not by force. By 
coercion and a sneaky way. 

Todd: By spectacle. 

Chavez: Exactly. He was very adamant 
that we wére going to do that one. So now 
we’re going back to Hostage Records for 
a 7”. So we do “Dictoria” and then the B- 
Side, “You Don’t Like What We Do for 
a Living, See How We Die,” is Vader’s 
Crank, before Smogtown. But make it in a 
way that is Smogtown. 

Ted: So Vader’s Crank was you and Tim? 
Chavez: Well, you just let the cat out of the 
bag. I’ve never admitted to being Vader’s 
Crank. I was the guitar player and I’ve never 
been credited. I always wore a mask and a 
different suit. 

Ted: Oops. 

Chavez: There’s another secret to that. 
There was a name that I would go by and the 
name gets dropped in Smogtown and Gross 
Polluter circles quite often. I’m positive if 
you go through your records, you’ll find the 
name. That name was the guitar player for 
Vader’s Crank. I might as well let it out of the 
bag. It’s the producer of all the Smogtowns. 
Stag Destro. 

Todd: Oh shit. That’s great. So let’s talk 
about the dissolution of Guitardo. 
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Chavez: It ends with the Dictoria 7’, 
literally. Rick Bain (Hostage Records 
honcho) loves to make different covers for 
records. We did not like it. We couldn’t stand 
it. In fact, the very first Smogtown 7°— 
Smog on 45—when it came to us, we’re like, 
“This is awesome. This is what we wanted 
it to look like. Everything’s perfect.” Then 
those represses started to come out with 
different covers and different fonts for the 
band’s name and the whole nuclear orange 
wax thing. I’m just like, “Oh, good lord. 
Now we’re going down this, this path.” That 
would continue to happen. The Black Ball 
7”°—we were very adamant—“It can only 
be a black ball.” ’Cause the covers always 
mean something to me. 

Todd: And tie into the songs directly. 
Chavez: The cover has to look like the song 
sounds, the whole thing. They asked for 
multiple covers. So Guitardo and I decided, 
“We’ll make multiple covers.” They were 
almost identical. They’re made out of duct 
tape and a picture from the abandoned 
El Toro Marine base. There were full 
abandoned neighborhoods in there. There 
was public access. You could just drive 
through and take photographs of everything. 
So we would go through and take pictures 
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of these houses. And, especially at the time, 
that whole financial housing crisis thing had 
exploded. We’re like, “This is the perfect 
time to do this. It all makes sense. People are 
actually feeling what we’re singing about.” 
We got mailed the “art-damaged” version 
of the cover and it was a picture of Richard 
Nixon. It was neat—a spray paint stencil 
art of Richard Nixon. But the song title was 
changed to “Dicktoria”—D-I-C-K. 

Todd: So that’s changing meaning for it. 
That’s not great. 

Chavez: I gave Guitardo his copy. “Here, 
dude. This got sent to you. It’s the limited 
one,” He looked at the cover, then threw it 
into the corner of the practice room and was 
like, “Do I have any input into this at all 
anymore?” And from there we would see him 
maybe four or five more times. 

Todd: Oh, wow. 

Chavez: To him, it was done. “There’s no 
longer any point to doing this because it’s not 
ours anymore.’ 

Todd: There’s something to be said about 
creative control through a process. 

Chavez: Yeah. For sure. And he really did 
feel like... 

Todd: He had a vision. 

Chavez: And it got taken away from him. 
From there, he had his drug habit, that 
girlfriend. 

Ted: The Piss Pops songs that he wrote were 
so good, so good. He didn’t bring that type 
of intensity and creativeness into Incest & 
Pestilence and Dictoria. He had one piece 
of input on “Dictoria,” on the songwriting. 
Coming out of the second chorus, that was 
Guitardo’s idea and that was about it, man. 
Sean: But, so this puts you guys in a tough 
position, because he wants more creative 
control, but he’s just not showing up. He 
didn’t have a guitar to practice. 

Todd: No offense, he’s erratic. 

Chavez: Yeah. 

Todd: If you have to take a person’s 
instrument away from them as a benefit to 
them, that’s a problem. 

Chavez: For sure. And I think he’d felt with 
Dictoria. He’d given the creative input and it 
was taken away. 

Todd: Right. So why try? I get it. 

Chavez: So that was it. We would only see 
him a couple more times after the Dictoria 
7” thing. That starts Gross Polluter right that 
day. The transition into Gross Polluter— 
there’s the four of us standing there now, 
and I’m very adamant now that Guitardo’s 
gone—we’re a whole different band, yet the 
same band. We all came out of that same 
practice room. 

Ted: There was kind of a rush, too, to write a 
whole new set. 

Chavez: It was a rush. 

Ted: It was a little overwhelming from my 
standpoint. 

Chavez: And mine, too. I was right in the 
middle of being dad. I had two kids. My son 
would have been eight and my daughter would 
have been about four. So they’re young. 
Todd: That’s an ideal time to not be a shitbag 
dad. 
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Chavez: And then there’s another aspect that 
gets rolled into it. My son is a motocross 
racer. Every weekend, even to this day, that’s 
what we do. I’m full motorcross dad, so I’d 
be playing a show Friday night and coming 
home to a packed-up truck that’s leaving 
at 5:30 in the morning. I’d be running on 
two hours of sleep—sometimes hungover, 
throwing up—while my son’s just sitting 
there like, “Dude, are you kidding?” 

Ted: Through the writing process, too, when 
we were making the transition, myself, Tim, 
and Poddy are going, “Why don’t we just 
keep playing as Smogtown? Keep playing the 
songs that are already established and known. 
People show up to hear those songs. Why are 
we starting a completely new entity?” That 
was a thing the three of us battled versus Ray. 
Ray was just on a completely different planet 
with his own vision going, “We’re turning 
the page,” and us three are going, “No, let’s 
not do that.” 

Chavez: I throw a major wrench in the whole 
thing. We get a set, we have songs, and we 
play at the Doll Hut with The Stitches and 
one of The Generators side bands. 
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Ted: Bedlam Knives. 

Chavez: We play the show and the next 
morning I’m going somewhere, San Diego 
or something. And that’s when I realized this 
may be too hard. I forced us all into this band 
called Gross Polluter and I split. 

Ted: He quit. He calls me up. “Can’t do it 
no more.” 

Todd: It’s hard starting over from scratch. 
Chavez: It is extremely hard. And I wasn’t 
sure if my heart was even into it. Where I’m 
listening to the songs, and I’m like, “I love 
the songs, I love hanging out with these guys, 
but is this where I’m headed right now? Am I 
really in this band right now?” 

Ted: From my standpoint, I think Ray wasn’t 
sure if Gross Polluter could live up to the 
Smogtown thing. 

Chavez: I wasn’t sure that Smogtown 
without Guitardo and Chip could live up to 
Smogtown. I was in that zone of doubt about 
the whole thing. 

Todd: Ray, tell us the. last ‘time you saw 
Guitardo. 

Chavez: My wife and I do very well 
for ourselves, so I had a whole different 
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perspective of what Guitardo was going 


‘through. He was literally living in homeless 


camps. We were leaving a band practice. 
“J’]] give you a ride back to where you need 
to go. Just tell me where.” We meander our 
way through these alleys at Main and the 5 
freeway in Santa Ana to where I come up 
to.an obvious homeless camp and I’m like, 
“What the hell, dude? This is where I’m 
dropping you off? In this little freeway camp 
right here?” He tells me—and he’s a little 
bit giddy about it, too—“Oh man, this isn’t 
actually the camp where I sleep. This is a fake 
one so when the cops come by and shine their 
lights, nobody’s here and then they’ll move 
on.” He’s actually got another camp set up 
on the backside of a fence and some bushes 
literally right up against the 5 freeway. I was 
in shock. I literally broke down in tears, gave 
the guy twenty dollars, and almost begged 
him, “Just come to my ‘house so you don’t 
have to stay here. Let me help you.” But he 
had plans from there. That was his home 
base. So it destroyed me. 

Todd: I’d be heartbroken. 

Chavez: | don’t think a day goes by where 
I don’t pass that spot on the freeway and 
look up there to see—“Is he there?” This 
is years later. I know he’s in Texas now 
somewhere, with his parents. But I’ll look 
up there every time. 

Todd: With one or two decisions, your 
circumstances could be flipped. You could be 
in his situation and him in yours. 

Chavez: Exactly. _ 

Todd: Because you’re close—artistically, 
geographically, age, mentality. 

Chavez: We all came up together doing all 
this stuff together. A couple of us decided we 


couldn’t live like that anymore and it was 
time to move on, where I don’t think he ever 
saw that as an option for himself. I really 
do think he looked at us like, “You guys are 
selling out. You guys aren’t the same guys 
who I used to hang out with.” Really, we 
were. He had just progressed so far that he 
wasn’t the same guy, and I think he felt like 
he was the same dude the whole time. 

Ted: We used to poke fun—not at him. We’d 
make light out of the situation he was in. So, 
I want to say somewhere around 2007, he lost 
his job hanging rain gutters and that was the 
pinnacle. So he’s on unemployment and he 
moves out of his pad in Costa Mesa into this 
place in Tustin. We nicknamed it The Meth 
Mansion, because it was this huge house. 
His roommate and the riff raff they’d have 
coming in and out of there—I swear to god 
there’s cut-up wires from the garage all the 
way down the driveway to the street. They’re 
building motorized love seats. Guitardo had 
a full security bay in his room of all these TV 
cameras. And that place had gotten raided a 
few times. One time it got raided as I showed 
up to pick him up for a gig. And they’re like, 
“Okay, you can go.” He picks up his guitar. 
There are people with zip ties on their hands 
and he’s walking past them. 

Todd: Wow. 

Chavez: And we were playing at the Redwood. 
Sean: So you told the cop, “Hey, I got to pick 
him up for a show,” and the cop said, “Okay, 
go ahead”? 

Ted: Yeah. “I’m here to pick up my friend. 
We have a band. We’re going to play a show 
right now.” And they’re like, “Okay, yeah, 
this guy’s good. Get them outta here.” 

Sean: Credit to that cop. 


Ted: Guitardo is definitely in a dire, dark 


~ situation. 
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Chavez: We’re acting as if this is not a big 
deal. “You can pull through this.” There we 
are, waiting in front of Meth Mansion for the 
cop. “Okay, you can go. You have no meth on 
you, right? You were just here hanging out.” 
Todd: But you guys are trying to encourage 
Guitardo to get help, right? 
Ted and Chavez: Absolutely. For sure. 
Ted: I myself have battled with the recovery 
thing and I had suggested different recovery 
programs for Chris and he was not open to that. 
Chavez: Very resistant. 
Ted: Because he would outthink it. “Nah, 
that won’t work because of this, this, and 
this,” or just, “That’s fucking lame.” 
Chavez: He was very articulate and 
intelligent. He had these reasons why he 
wasn’t going back that had to do with forced 
religious belief. We couldn’t talk around that. 
He was that into it, making sure he had an 
intelligent argument for why he was going to 
continue on this road. 
Ted: You’d go up to him, “Chris, Guitardo, 
I haven’t drank in ninety days.” He’s like, 
“Rad. That’s more beers for me.” That’s his 
mentality. [Sad laughter] 
Chavez: It went both ways. He would 
say stuff like that. We would give him the 
business for the whole Meth Mansion thing. 
It was a funny house. It’s up there off of Red 
Hill in Tustin. It was built in the late 1940s 
and it’s this ranch style house, single story. 
It was huge. 
Ted: Seven bedrooms. Million dollar house. 
Chavez: Easily millions. Yeah. 
Todd: So, Chavez, one of the powers of 
Smogtown was the interesting and in-depth 
take of suburbia. And I think if history 
is going to be honest, Smogtown 
predicted a lot of what’s happening 
now to the suburbs. Talking generally, 
the perceived idea is that the suburbs 
are extremely homogenous and largely 
docile. Because you have lived in 
suburbia and you are a student of 
suburbia, what is your take on that? 
Chavez: I really do believe that. 
Suburbia is almost a Norman 
Rockwell picture of a neighborhood. 
You’re looking from the outside at 
this picture and you’re thinking, 
like, “What happens here? What is 
happening in these houses?” And from 
the outside you’re thinking, “Nothing 
is happening.” 
Todd: That’s one thing that’s striking 
is that there’s not a lot of street 
activity. There are not a lot of people 
saying, “Today I’m just going to walk 
around,” because if you do, people 
will be like, “Why the fuck is that 
person walking outside?” 
Chavez: If you don’t have a dog with 
you, then you’re in big trouble. 
Todd: Good point. 
Chavez: When I used to work for a 
company called Epicuren, I worked 
with Craig Barker. He’s the drummer 
for The Stitches, Skibs. We were in 
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Laguna Hills and we would sit up in this 
upper level office and there would be a street 
that paralleled the 5 freeway, which was the 
old El Camino Real. And we would see a guy 
walking down the street with a backpack and 
I would start to make this joke like, “Someone 
needs to come check this guy out because 
there’s nowhere to walk around here.” 

Todd: If you’ re over twelve and riding a bike, 
you probably have a DUI. That kind of thing. 
Chavez: Yeah, for sure. There’s nowhere to 
walk around there. If you’re walking, you’re 
causing trouble. There are areas where I live 
in South Orange County—Dana Point and 
San Clemente—but we call them “boutique 
cities.” If you lived in suburbia, you’re going 
to go drive there, ’cause that’s where the 
restaurants and pier are. 

When we lived in San Clemente, that’s 
what we did is we walked around. It was 
these flowing sixty-mile-an-hour _ streets 
with, every once in a while, there’s a side 
street that comes off that goes into another 
neighborhood, and if you don’t know anyone 
who lives on that street, you would never 
even go up there. 

Todd: It’s an invisible fortress. Everything 
goes ina loop. It’s kinda like how Disneyland 
is. It all flows into the center to come back 
out again. 

Chavez: You’re right back where you started, 
only in a different souvenir shop. It works 
exactly like that. 

Todd: So for people who live in suburbia, 
how is the outside world working for them? 
Because we live in a world right now 
where there’s a lot of shit going on. In your 
experience, what’s that like? 

Chavez: I’ve grown up in suburbia my whole 
life and, really, the outside world might 
as well be outer space. You see the outside 
world in the same way you see a picture of 
Saturn and you’re like, “Wow, that’s crazy.” 
But Saturn’s rings are never going to come 
fuck up my front yard—whereas the outside 
world, it happens, and the only time we’re 
going to see the outside world is from a 
screen. So it never affects anything. I think 
people have this view of suburbia as this 
stronghold white Republican area. I think 
the white Republicans are the loudest ones, 
so people say, “Oh, that’s a white Republican 
neighborhood,” where in my neighborhood, 
I have trouble finding people who even vote 
for either side. If you say, “Are you for the 
GOP or the Democrats?” They would say 
“The Rams.” [laughter] That’s where their 
allegiances fall. 

Todd: Where do you think that intentional 
disengagement from the political process 
come from? 

Chavez: I think you’re dealing with people 
who have had negative impact from both 
sides and positive impact from both sides. 
And there’s also the fact that most of suburbia 
now is my age. I’m forty-eight. If I ask a 
neighbor, “Who’s your favorite president?” 
they’re like, “Oh, who was the one who’s 
the president for Disney right now?” 
They’re going to bring up a president of a 
corporation. No one has a favorite president, 


They’re all crappy. And I think that’s one 
thing that’s unrealized about suburbia, is that 
no one cares about politics. And if they do, 
it’s because that’s their passion, which makes 
for an interesting Fourth of July party. You 
don’t get into discussions about politics. You 
get into discussions about sports, Everything 
revolves around sports. 

Sean: In 2000, you came out with Fiihrers 
of the New Wave and it’s basically a concept 
album where all these guys are fucking up 
the suburbs. And then you follow that up with 
Domestic Violenceland and you have songs 
where one of the songs starts out, “Moms 
and dads, how they end up this way.” And 
then you have the other song about sneaking 
out. And now here you are, eighteen years 
later—I don’t know that you’re the dad 
sneaking out, giving the kids five bucks to go 
skateboarding, but... 

Chavez: Pretty much, yes, that is it. 

Sean: Looking back eighteen years later on 
these songs, what kind of perspectives does 
that give you now on these songs and this 
idea of fucking up suburbia? 

Chavez: I still hold fucking up suburbia to 
my heart. 

Sean: Though you choose never to leave it. 
Chavez: Yeah. ’Cause I love it. 

Sean: “I want to be there and I want to fuck 
it up.” 

Chavez: It’s not necessarily like you’re 
physically fucking it up. Basically, you’re 
remembering how it was when you were a 


out and just trying to make sure that we get to 
stay here.” That’s where Incest & Pestilence 
came in. All those ideas were me looking 
out at my neighborhood like, “Wow, what a 
trip this place is that. It no longer is a band 
in the garage. ‘We’re going to go out and 
spray paint the F word on the bathroom at 
the park.’” 

It’s funny, in suburbia—your kids’ 
friends’ parents become your friends. That’s 
just how it works. Now you’re friends with 
Derek’s dad and yau start to hear a lot about 
what they’re going through. They’re telling 
you all about their experience. I had to suck 
it all up and go with it. I just found it super 
interesting that I could change my view of 
suburbia simply by looking at it from what 
my parents would have been going through. 

I think sometimes people do lose that 
connection to their youthful suburbanness. 
People forget about their rebellion. The 
rebellion gets lost the day a kid is born. All 
ofa sudden, when you’re getting into school, 
when they have a problem with the teacher, 
“No, you respect the teacher, they’re a pillar 
of the community. The police are here. You 
have to be nice.” I think there’s a certain swath 
of us who are saying, “No, you don’t.” 
Todd: Also, people have got to be really 
careful what they wish for. They have the 
suburban security, they have the nice house, 
they think they’re going to be okay. But the 
guy’s first reaction is, “I’m just not killing 
myself today.” 
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kid. I think a lot of people become responsible 
and then all of a sudden forget that. It’s funny 
because in suburbia, if you meet a white guy 
your age, he’s a punker. “I have vinyl, too.” 
They may have a lot of Dead Kennedy CDs, 
but you meet these other dads and they’re 
your kid’s friends’ parents. 

Todd: Do you think this is a Southern 
California/Orange County thing? 

Chavez: Yeah, it is. When I moved into the 
house that I currently live in, that’s where 
all Incest & Pestilence is written. That 
album takes on a different suburban turn 
than Domestic Violenceland and Fiihrers 
did—because it was all those years later— 
where I was looking at a completely different 
suburbia than I was looking at when I was 
a kid. I was walking down the street in my 
neighborhood. There’s this guy, he was just 
your regular white guy—Dockers and a nice 
shirt. I see him. I’m like, “Hey man, how’s it 
going?” And he’s all, “Keeping a bullet out 
of the roof of my mouth.” [laughter] Fuckin’- 
A. That is awesome. 

So that’s what it became now—where I 
was writing about for Fiihrers and Domestic 
Violenceland, it was that pressure that never 
affects you. Like, “I have no idea what my 
dad does, but he’s in there pulling his hair 


Chavez: Yeah, exactly. 

Todd: That’s heavy. 

Chavez: It is. Even on the sunniest day, 
there’s a cloud over suburbia that is fear. 
That’s all it is. And that’s why the elections 
and the news and the outside world stops 
creeping in, because they’re like, “Nah. 
I’ve seen enough of it. We’ve got shit to 
do at Home Depot and this yard has got to 
go green.” It’s funny, because growing up 
as a little kid in suburbia, it was the same 
way. It wasn’t until the Rockwell plant in 
Huntington closed down that all of a sudden 
I saw something was wrong, ’cause half our 
street lost their jobs. And I was like, “Oh 
wow, something can actually affect all this.” 
Then I got on a skateboard and rode away 
from it. 

Todd: Because there’s that visual buffer too. 
When you’re in more modest neighborhoods, 
if something bad happens in the economy, 
you see the effect immediately. 

Chavez: One of the things that in Incest 
& Pestilence, like “The Subdivision End 
Product,” where now instead of—in Fiihrers, 
I would write from the point of Steven: “I’m 
going out and I’m fucking everything up.” 
Now I was writing as the neighborhood, 
looking at Steven, like, “What the fuck, 
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dude? You’re out of control, Steven, and 
you’re scary and it’s not going to have a good 
ending for you.” 

Sean: “What’s he going to do to our property 
values?” [laughter] 

Chavez: Yeah, exactly. “Here come those 
freaks again.” 

Sean: To move away from suburbia a little 
bit, when you were last talking about Gross 
Polluter and not doing these Smogtown 
songs—then you stepped out of it, and you 
guys haven’t followed up with what happened 
next. So you wrote all new songs. You did one 
set, right? 

Chavez: Well, I said I couldn’t keep going, 
right? I was like, “Okay, I’m going to have 
to quit.” 

Todd: So Ted stabs Ray. 

Ted: So I stabbed Ray. 

Chavez: With his eye. 

Sean: After you made the Ray voodoo doll. 
Ted: And I did what any reasonable person 
would do. I went and got Darrin Hall from 
Ciril to sing. Oh yeah, ’cause Darrin’s 
known for throwing his fake teeth at people 
and shoving mics up his ass and putting 
them in people’s faces. He’s a showman. 
He’s a good performer. [laughter] 

Sean: You don’t want to follow him. 

Ted: So Gross Polluter did a record with 
Darrin. We were very proud of the other 
record we made with him. 
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Todd: That clarifies something for me, 
because somebody said, “Hey, Gross 
Polluter. Ray’s in it.” I’m like, “Yeah, but 
Ray’s not singing and he’s not listed as a 
band member.” So that makes sense. 

Ted: Well, Ray actually came into the studio 
with us, and he did some backup vocals a 
little bit, and he was still a part of the process. 
It’s just we did some live shows with Darrin 
and kept playing and having fun, doing what 
we like to do. 

Chavez: I’d go see him every once in 
awhile. “Oh dude, you guys are awesome. 
This is rad. It’s a cool thing.” And then 
what happened was my son went into a 
different series of motorcycle racing and, 
all of a sudden, I had. weekends freed up all 
summer. Darrin’s a nut sack, 

Ted: J love Darrin to death. He’s like one of 
my close brothers. Darrin, | think he’d got 
a promotion at his job ‘at that time, started 
making some more money, and he wasn’t 
able to make it to a gig on time when we were 
supposed to play. 

Sean: Wait, so what job is he working? 

Ted: He was doing something with WinCo, 
the grocery store in Long Beach. 

Sean: Wait, so a grocery store employee 
who gets a promotion and is focusing on his 
career is also shoving microphones up his ass 
on the weekend? 

Ted: Exactly. 


Sean: Okay. 

Ted: And those same fingers, when you go to 
WinCo—there’s a big barrel of peanuts and 
you take the little scooper and you scoop— 
Darrin put all those peanuts in there with 
those shit fingers. 

Sean: That’s why I never washed my peanuts. 
Ted: That was his payback, ’cause he didn’t 
like that job. He didn’t like his customers. He 
didn’t like his coworkers. 

Todd: So he gets promoted. 

Chavez: Yeah. Gét him off the floor. 

Ted: So Darrin wasn’t able to make the set 
and we were like, “Okay, what are we going 
to do? Are we going to do this as a three piece 
and just wing it?” Then we’re like, “Let’s 
hit Ray up.” And Ray was like, “Yeah.” We 
were like, “Cool. You have four days to get 
ready and this is the set list. We’ll just do a 
Smogtown set.” And that’s what we did. I 
thought we played very well that night. 
Chavez: That was it. 

Ted: Ray’s back. 

Sean: When was this? This was in probably 
2016. 

Chavez: I already knew a lot of the Gross 
Polluter songs, ’cause I was in there when 
we made them. “Sleepless City” was the 
one. F called that our hit. So right away, 
“Okay, we’re Gross Polluter now.” And 
I went into that and it was cool, because 
no one knew that Gross Polluter was 
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Smogtown. There was no visual key other 
than Tim, at the time. 

Todd: I would even say that the record cover 
gave it away for me. Kudos to Marco from 
No Front Teeth for that. The guy with the 
gas mask, in the curl. If it’s not someone in 
Smogtown, you need to sue them because 
they’re ripping your shit off. 

Chavez: Exactly. Yeah. And that one has 
Darrin on it. So it was pretty much the same 
thing. We start going out trying to get gigs. No 
one’s ever heard of Gross Polluter. So you’re 
maybe second in a lineup or something. Then 
we bust out “Domestic Violenceland,” someone 
will come up and go like, “You guys used to be 
a different band.” “Yeah.” “Well, we have to go 
on after you and that wasn’t cool.” 





Todd: “You blew the doors off, dick.” 
Chavez: Still, right now, the Smogtown 
songs we can play, we’ll throw them in there, 
’cause it’s part of the way everything was 
written. It’s part of us. It really is the same 
band, but we changed the name. Because you 
should change the name. 

Ted: You lost two pinnacle players from that 
band. So from my perspective, it’s a respect 
thing to Chip and Guitardo. 

Chavez: For me—because I would be the 
first guy to say, “Oh, he played it wrong. 
This band is bullshit. I’d rather see Captain 
Sensible up there than this dude.” If I went 
and saw The Damned and it wasn’t Captain 
Sensible, I’d be like, “Damn it, we should’ ve 
just stayed home.” And I didn’t want 
Smogtown to become that. I found it just 
was better to become Gross Polluter, which 
had the same exact feel—even the name and 
everything. That was the name of our van, 
the Gross Polluter. 
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Todd: An old Econoline. 

Chavez: It was just fun. So then coming 
out with that stuff, we just went right back 
into the mode of what we were going to sing 
about—suburbia and all the trappings that 
come with it. 

Todd: Guilty until proven innocent. Since 
you’ve mentioned jobs, what is yours? 
Chavez: I’m a warehouse manager for 
a medical devices company. It’s a huge 
company. It’s not a corporation, but I treat it 
as if it is because they use the same shitty 
tactics that a corporation would use. I think 
it’s funny, because there’s a book by Joel 
Bakan called The Corporation. 1 started 
working at this place and they’re telling me 
how they treat employees and respect and 
give back to the community—and stuff like 
that—which was new to me. I’d never gotten 
into a large company and have them present 
this to me. “Go to the company store and buy 
The Corporation.” And I thought, “What a 
trip. This is the new system of control. How 
do you tell if a corporation mistreats people? 
Because they’re gonna tell you how great 
they treat people. So if you’re hitting your 
first couple of weeks on the job and they’re 
saying, “Read this book about how evil 





corporations are and we don’t do this.” It'd 
be like kind of like having a babysitter show 
up: “Don’t worry, I don’t do cocaine.” “Oh, 
shit. Okay. So I can expect to find cocaine 
later on.” 

Sean: This is totally not for nothing, but what 
happened to Guitardo’s guitar? 

Chavez: Yeah, I have. it. It’s a Gibson, Les 
Paul from, I think, ’70. It’s called a Black 
Beauty. Here’s the best part about this guitar, 
is when he bought that and the head—the 
head’s gone now, it got pawned—we had 
bought it from this guy we used to buy cocaine 
from at a Chevron station in Laguna Hills. 
We used to call him Chris, The Hollywood 
Rocker; this long-haired guy. He was in some 
kind of glam rock band. 

It turns out he had done some kind of 
cocaine deal and had this Marshall head 
and this Black Beauty guitar. He’s going to 
sell it to Guitardo for eight hundred bucks 
because he’s spun out of his head on cocaine. 
He gets the guitar and the amp and it turns 
out that this thing belonged to Slash’s guitar 
tech or something like that. It’s got bizarre 
hardwiring going on in the pickups. When 
something happened to the head, a tube 
needed to be replaced—he takes it to Guitar 
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Doctor in Fountain Valley, takes the back off. 
And this is a completely custom head, wired 
for guitar pros. 

Sean: How much did you buy it off of him for? 
Chavez: Five hundred for everything. 

Sean: Man, that’s a good deal you gave him. 
Chavez: Yeah, for sure. I think he blew 
through the money in a couple weeks. 

Sean: Yeah, but he wouldn’t be getting that 
at a pawn shop. 

Chavez: Unfortunately, I strung him along 
too long. He was trying to quit the band. 
“Well, dude, practice is Wednesday, I’ ll come 
pick you up.” Finally, he just didn’t have the ' 
gumption to show up anymore and give a 
notice that he was quitting. He finally just 
walked away. 

Todd: So with Guitardo out, you’re in a 
transition period. Gross Polluter comes along. 
Do those two waves converge? I listened to 
a record and you’re not singing on it, Ray. 
Take people through that part. 

Chavez: So we’re at the end of Smogtown, 
and the four of us minus Guitardo—we know 
this is a different band. 

Todd: He’s the spirit of the band. 

Chavez: Really, he is the spirit of 
Smogtown. That’s the perfect way to put 
it. And without him, the Smogtown spirit 
is only something that can be remembered 
or touched upon with our experience with 
Guitardo. I don’t think it would’ve been fair 
to him or us to call ourselves Smogtown 
from that point on. Even the lyrical content 
has gone beyond the youthful abandonment 
of anything important and gone into a far 
more serious and critical feel. 

Todd: Right. The band is topically aging 
along with you physically, which I think is 
more honest and it’s harder to do, 

Chavez: I think a lot of people refuse—I 
mean, they’re adults—but they refuse to 
project adultness. 

Todd: It’s more difficult, especially in a punk 
context because punk, with almost every 
other form of music, celebrates youth. It’s 
hard to say, “I’m older. It’s okay.” 

Chavez: It’s an extremely harder sell, so 
you have to be extra creative. The music, 
it doesn’t necessarily have to be more 
progressive, but it definitely can’t be poppy 
singalong. It’s got to have a feeling that 
creeps on your back. Like, “God, that was 
disturbing. That’s an ugly sound and an ugly 
lyrical projection.” 
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Todd: And there are other ways to build 
tension or to build an oppressive feeling. 

Chavez: Exactly. Yeah. That’s the perfect 
way, because it’s a juxtaposition between a 
white driveway and a perfectly green lawn 
and that feeling of the pressure that it takes 
to maintain it. And that’s one of the things 
a lot of bands don’t touch on. I was way 


more than willing to dive into it. A lot of 


the lyrical content of Incest & Pestilence is 
based around that. It’s ugly. That’s where 
we wanted Gross Polluter to go into. 

When we started Gross Polluter, I didn’t 
haye lyrics yet. | had song titles. I could still 
play a live show. In fact, if you heard Gross 
Polluter prior to a couple of weeks ago, | 
was singing scat. So I’m trying to write 
lyrics in the studio and they’re like, “Why 
don’t you just fucking sing what you were 
singing the other day?” “Because ‘boot 
bat skittle a dat’ is a horrible frickin’ line. 
It makes for horrible lyrics.” [laughter] 
I always used sound or word exercises. | 
make these phrases, now I’ve got to come 
up with a lyric that fits “scoot drat dig of 
bat, bat, bat jah!” I would struggle with 
that a little bit, but I was definitely taking 
ona darker feel for everything suburban. 

Unfortunately, I’m raising a family at 
this time and I have to bow out right at the 
beginning of Gross Polluter, which brings 
Darrin into it from Ciril. And Darrin is a 
living embodiment of this ugliness that 
we’re trying to portray. He is that guy, he 
is that ugliness. 

Ted: Absolutely. 

Chavez: He ends up writing a lot of the 
lyrics for the songs. They were kinda 
creepy and ugly. I like Darrin, but in my 
time to come back into the band after he 
left, I didn’t want to sing that and I didn’t 
want to sing in that style. That’s not my 
certain style, but I was appreciative of the 
two records they made with Darrin. In 
fact, I liked him because they were gonna 
cause a lot of confusion in people who 
were Gross Polluter fans or were going 
to try to become Gross Polluter fans. 
And I think the word got out that I was 
singing for Gross Polluter and everyone’s 
like, “No, he is not. You guys don’t know 
shit. We’re Smogtown experts and we 
know that Darrin is the singer. I have the 
records.” It’s rad because I don’t think the 
records came out until I was the singer. 
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Ted: Yeah. 

Chavez: So we’re at shows selling 
records and I’m not the singer on 
the record. To me, I loved it— 
[laughter]|—anything that causes 
confusion, anything that makes it 
weird and, “Why did they do that?” 
To me, by the time we did this, our 
fans, they’re in their mid-forties. 
They’re like, “They make the record. 
They mail it to me. I like it.” That’s 
how it works. All of a sudden they’re 
getting records: “Dude, I don’t know 
if I liked this. And this guy is a creep. 
And someone told me that Ray’s the 
singer of this band,” and that sounded 
like it was happening. 

Todd: “I saw the video. It doesn’t look 
like Ray.” 

Chavez: Which would make them 
experts on it. Anytime we can flip the 


opinion of the experts and make them — 


like, “Oh, you know what? That was 
actually wrong,” which in turn goes 
back to Guitardo. It was always that 
way. All the way from the way he 
played Domestic Violenceland. He’s 
like, “There’s a way easier way to do 
this, but I want it when they look at my 
fingering to go like, ‘What the fuck is 
he doing?’” That approach stuck with 
us for the rest of the time. 

Todd: Actually, that’s something 
that Sean brought up yesterday when 
we were talking before this, is that 
it’s harder than it seems to emulate 
Smogtown because the musicianship, 
it’s off the charts and in a weird way. 
Not in a Joe Satriani bullshit way. 
Chavez: Not in a technical way. 
Todd: But it’s a really specific 
headspace and you have to concentrate. 
That’s what makes it so special. That’s 
why it left such an impression on me 
when I first heard it. 

Chavez: | agree. 

Todd: [to Ted] But you’re laughing. 
Ted: Yeah. Because it took me absolute 
years to be able to downpick the way 
Chip downpicks and to deliver each 
definitive sound the way that he does 
them on the records. It’s really hard. 
Chavez: It’s extremely physically hard. 
Ted: Yeah. Like dah, dah, dah, dah, 
dah, dah, dah, dah. You do that for 
thirty minutes and your hand feels 
like Popeye. When I tried out for the 
band, within ten seconds Ray stops, 
looks at me, and goes, “That’s not how 
you pick the song.” I looked at him, 
“And you play what instrument? Don’t 
fucking tell me how to play bass.” It 
was a humbling moment. Okay, I’m 
going to try this. Maybe five years later 
I finally got it. 

Chavez: And now that’s his style. 
Ted: Yeah. Now I’ve just straight 
ripped it off. I play in other bands 
I’ve had friends come up to me and 
go, “Dude, you’re downpicking like 
you’re fucking fifteen years old.” 
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Todd: You’ve got the muscle memory 
now. 

Ted: I’ve adapted it as my own. I think 
Chip is one of the few guys—Dee Dee 
Ramone did it. That’s where Chip got 
it. I remember Ray. saying, “Listen to 
Black Flag. Well, Chuck Dukowski, he 
played with his fingers.” 

Chavez: It’s still with the fingers. It’s 
a single stroke. Chip definitely had a 


g distinct sound. And the way he did it 


offset Guitardo’s distinct sound. And 
John, coming in, really struggled with 
the way the Guitardo was playing. 
Ted: I’ve played music with a lot of 
drummers. Tim—that hi hat hand—he 
has fastest I’ve ever seen. 

Todd: It’s like a hummingbird up there. 
Ted: I don’t even know if Marky 
Ramone plays it that fast. Like Tim, 
when he gets that thing going. 
Chavez: We call it the “surf beat.” 
When we were writing a song, we’re 
like, “Dude, should you ‘surf beat’ this 
one?” Or if you’re playing heavy on 
the toms, we call that “Joy Division.” 
Then you have “New Order,” where 
you “surf beat,” but you go back to 
the snare. It always goes back to new 
wave. So, in that transition, we’re 
already Gross Polluter towards the end 
of Smogtown in our heads. Then Darrin 
gets crazy and leaves and then, so now 
that I’m in it, everything has got to 
get rewritten into new songs. They’ve 
recorded a full length without me. 
Ted: And we fought it, too. We were 
like, “Let’s just write new songs 
because we’ve already put these songs 
out.” And Ray, he’s a storyteller and 
he’s a sales guy. Walks you down the 
primrose path and at the end you’re like, 
“Yeah, that’s great! Let’s do it!” But in 
the back of my head, I’m really curious 
to see how this is going to turn out. 
And I was very surprised what he did 
to those songs, ’cause in my opinion, 
they don’t sound the same as they did 
before. So I think what he started out to 
do, he definitely accomplished it. And 
I’m excited about it. 

Chavez: There’s also another member 
of Gross Polluter: Mark Two. Marty 
played the keyboards. 

Ted: Marty or “Cheese.” The version 
with Darrin, we had keyboards. 
Chavez: So, Marty—I don’t think 
we’ve really kicked him out. 

Ted: Marty quit one day. 

Chavez: He’s a super good musician. 
He can play just about anything. 

Ted: He’s got a degree in music theory. 
So whenever I have a question, I just 
call him up and ask him, “Marty, does 
this work?” 

Chavez: So, we would drop all those 
parts and retrack the guitar parts. As far 
as The People Get What the People Get 
album, it came out fricking awesome. 
We were like, “Holy cow, this is 
working.” The album was made on any 
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time I had free. I would go in there and re- 
sing and rearrange. John would come in and 
do the guitar parts, and we made a whole new 
Gross Polluter. 

The two are identifiable by the logos. 
So if you see a Gross Polluter logo that’s 
a straight rip off of the Smogtown logo, 
that’s me singing. And then any other logo 
is Darrin singing. To me, sowing confusion 
on who’s in what part of the band is the 
best. I like it. I think that anything you can 
discuss about a band makes the band that 
interesting, ’cause that’s my favorite thing 
to do is discuss bands. 

Being a suburban dad, I may not go down 
the street looking like a punker, which puts 
me into the greatest situations, sometimes 
involving my kids. We’ll be in Ralphs and 
I saw this girl with her mom and she’s 
wearing this Subhumans sweatshirt, The 
Day the Country Died. Well, dude, I’m in 
line right behind this girl and I don’t let that 
just go. I’m like, “Oh my god, I love your 
sweatshirt.” And she’s kind of looking at me 
like, “Oh god.” 

Todd: “Fuck you, old man.” 

Ted: “Creepo.” 

Chavez: Then the mom turns around. “Oh 
my gosh. See, he likes your sweatshirt.” 
I’m all, “What’s your favorite song on 
that album?” And this girl does not want 


























to talk to me. And my kids are freaking, 
like, “Dude, dad leave the poor girl alone.” 
And so I’m like, “Oh, my favorite song on 
there is ‘Subvert City.’” And then I switch 
halfway through. “No, wait, that’s not my 
favorite song.” I’ve accosted this poor girl 
in the checkout line, all because of punk. 
She looked punk. She had the sweatshirt I 
liked and I knew a lot about Subhumans. I 
needed to discuss it with her. It’s fun to be 
able to discuss the bands, to find someone to 
talk about punk with. In suburbia, you don’t 
get to meet a lot of punkers, but when you 
do see each other, it’s on. 

Sometimes they don’t know that you’re 
a punker. A perfect example is I drive this 
black 4 x 4. It’s not a punker car. My wife 
doesn’t look punk, so we’re driving down a 
street called Marguerite, it’s a big Mission 
Viejo street. There’s a kid walking down the 
street with a mohawk, Smogtown painted 
on the forearm of his leather jacket. It’s 
seventy-three degrees. It’s not leather jacket 
weather. I’m like, “Fuckin’ awesome. Look 
at this guy right here. That kid is fucking 
cool.” I rolled down the window and we’re 
making a right onto the street where he’s 
coming across the crosswalk. I honked the 
horn like, “Yeah!” He just flips me off. 
“Fuck you!” [laughter] 
Sean: With the arm that says Smogtown. 








Chavez: He must’ve been right handed. 
Flips me off. I go driving away and my wife’s 
looking at me. “Dude, he just flipped you off. 
What the...?” “That was fucking awesome!” 
That’s our fan. 

Todd: You validated us. 

Chavez: She was like, “Do you think he 
knew who you were?” “God, I hope not. I 
don’t think he really did.” 

Chavez: So that’s my favorite thing to do, 
which is bringing it all back to suburbia. 
That’s something you get to do when you’re 
an undercover punker. So where are we? 
Todd: I think we’re at the end, actually. 
Chavez: Awesome. So that album’s coming 
out soon. Look for it. Neat stuff in there. Oh, 
I’d really like to thank you guys, because 
without Razorcake, I don’t think that 
Smogtown would have sunk into people’s 
heads, really. I think it was you guys who 
really put the themes and what was happening 
to the forefront as opposed to just the music. 
I think people would’ve heard it and said, 
“Oh, they play fast,” but thanks to you guys, 
it really did become about the lyrics and the 
feelings that the albums put out. 

Todd: Oh, that’s great. Awesome. Thank you. 


& 
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Powerviolence is seldom a genre associated with quality. Quality is also a word seldom used to 
describe any band these days, whether it’s related to the actual music, the recording process, 
or even the packaging that envelopes the music. Iron Lung produces nothing but quality. From 
their humble beginnings in dank Reno basements (having since relocated to Seattle and San 
Francisco) to several headlining tours throughout the years that have taken them across Europe, 
Japan, Australia, and Southeast Asia, the band strives for excellence with each new record or 
tour. They also started their own label of the same name in 2007 and have released nearly 150 
records and tapes by bands who also meet the duo’s standard of quality including Total Control, 
Gag, Diat, Dreamdecay, Lebenden Toten, and many others. The label’s output reflects their 
impeccable taste, but they’re not trying to impress anyone (their motto being, “We know what 
we like and what we don’t like.”). We sat down with Jensen and Jon on an unseasonably cold 
afternoon in October to discuss where twenty years as a band has taken them. 








INTRODUCTION BY 
JUAN ESPINOSA 


Juan: Let’s start at beginning. How did you 
guys meet? 

Jon: Well, we grew up in Nevada together. 
Juan: Was this Reno? 

Jon: Yep. [To Jensen] But you were living in 
Carson City when I first met you, right? 
Jensen: Mhmm. I went to high school there. 
Jon: And I’m considerably older than he is. 
Jensen: That’s true. 

Jon: We were both playing in other bands 
at the time. I do remember, though, the first 
time I met you. You just seemed so mean. 
[laughs] It was like, “Yeah, this is my friend 
Jensen.” I’m like, “Nice to meet you.” And 
you’re just like, “Hey.” [laughs] 

Daryl: And he’s like five years younger 
than you? 

Jon: No, I think I’m eight or nine years older. 
And he had a fully charged mohawk. 

Daryl: Classic. 

Jon: He looked badass. [laughs] So it was 
kind of a funny introduction. 

Jensen: Thanks Jon! [laughs] 

Jon: Yeah. 

Jensen: I felt badass! 

Jon: I know. Clearly! 

Juan: And the band’s been together for 
almost twenty years now? 

Jensen: Well, I don’t know if that’s 
information that we really want to tell people, 
you know what I mean? 

Daryl: I read it online.... 

Jensen: I don’t like to put a date on things, 
you know? Then we’ll really seem old. 
Daryl: So there’s no big twenty-year 
anniversary? 

Jensen: Fuck no. No. Why would there be? 
That’s silly. 

Daryl: I mean how many bands.... 

Jensen: Just because it’s a year mark doesn’t 
matter. We should have a twenty-three year 
anniversary. [laughs] What does it fucking 
matter? No, there’s not going to be any 
sort of twenty-year celebration. I think it’s 
cool that bands can stay together for twenty 
years, but how many bands that you really 
love are still together after twenty years that 
are still good? Not many, is the answer to 
that one. 

Daryl: Just a couple. 

Jensen: It was a lead-in question. It was a way 
for me to say that we’re really, really, really 
great. [laughs] Most everyone is just mediocre. 
Jon: And not actually old. 

Jensen: And not old. We’re ageless. 
[Crunches loudly on a chip.] 

Daryl: What did the Sexless / No Sex ice cream 
flavor taste like? 

Jensen: It was fucking good! 

Jon: I didn’t get to try it. 

Daryl: Damn. 


INTERVIEW BY 
JUAN ESPINOSA 
AND DARYL GUSSIN 


Jensen: Yeah, we showed up late to that show 
because Ceremony was gracious enough to 
take us on their tour in a terrible, piece of shit 
van that broke down. And we opted to stay 
with the van and ride with the tow truck while 
they made it to the show on time because they 
were the headliners. So we pulled up to the 
show in the tow truck, got out, and had to go 
directly on stage and play so we didn’t really 
actually get to eat ice cream. Too bad. 

Jon: Yeah. Loading off a tow truck is kind of 
difficult, too. 

Jensen: Yeah it sucked. It’s really tall. 
Daryl: But what flavor... 

Jensen: But I did have the ice cream. The 
flavor ended up being something like rocky 
road plus strawberries. It was good. I thought 


it was really cool that they made us our own 


ice cream flavor though. 

Daryl: Yeah, that sounds pretty good. 
Jensen: And I was extra mad that we didn’t 
get to eat it, with the exception of some 
scrape off the bottom of it. “Here’s a tasting 
spoon.” And then, done. But punk is just that, 
I guess. 

Daryl: You just get the bottom of the barrel. 
Jensen: You keep these hopes of getting this 
really nice thing and when you get there it’s just 
fucked up somehow or doesn’t work or tastes 
wrong or whatever. It’s disappointing but you 
just keep going. That’s life, you know? 

Daryl: That’s a metaphor, all right. 

Jensen: Yeah. Life is melted ice cream. 


Daryl: After spending all day in a tow truck. 


Jensen: Fuck. Yeah. It was an interesting 
day. We thought all our stuff was going to 
burn down in the van because all this smoke 
started pouring out of the wheels. 

Daryl: Jesus! 

Jensen: It was crazy. I think one of the brakes 
seized up on the disc so it was just burning 
the brake pads. Pretty scary. 

Daryl: All’s well that ends well. 

Jensen: We’re here now! Finally! 

Juan: Did the label come out of necessity or 
was it a hobby to start off? 

Jensen: No. It was purely our love for Lords 
Of Light, pretty much. That prompted us to 
start putting out records. Because they did a 
recording session and had one song left over. 
This song was so good and they were just 
going to let it be gone. I was like, “This is a 
travesty. We have to put it out.” So then they 
recorded a second song and then we made the 
record. That’s how it started. So, yeah, it was 
just because we really liked them a lot and no 
one gave a shit. [laughs] 

Jon: There’s all this music that we like a lot 
and no one cares. But we care. And maybe 
someone else would care if we say it’s good? 
I don’t know. 


PHOTOS BY 
ANTHONY MEHLHAFF 


LAYOUT BY 
ERIC BASKAUSKAS 


Jensen: We figured if we tried to help put the 
word out a little bit it might help them. And it 
did to some degree. The Maximum Rocknroll 
review for that 7” was really funny. They 
were just like.... 

Jon: One of the harshest reviews I’ve seen. 
Jensen: It was so harsh. It was just like “What 
is this shit? I don’t get it. This sucks.” It was 
like fucking mean. It was great. I loved it. 
Daryl: At this point you’ve all released a 
lot of stuff that doesn’t sound anything like 
your band. 

Jensen: On purpose. 

Daryl: Do you encounter people who are 
fans of Iron Lung Records who aren’t really 
fans of Iron Lung as a band? 

Jon: | think that probably happens. 

Jensen: I’m sure it does, but I don’t really 
encounter them. Maybe they wouldn’t come 
to our shows if they’re not a fan. [laughs] 
Daryl: I mean people who are ordering records. 
Jensen: I don’t know. I don’t ask anybody 
anything like that. “Hey, thanks for ordering 
this Total Control record. What do you think of 
my band?” [laughs] No way! A: I don’t have 
time for that. B: I would never do that because 
it’s just weird. It’s creepy. So no, we’ve never 
really taken a poll. Maybe we should. 

Daryl: Let’s see what the poll says out there. 
Jensen: I know what the answer will be. “No, 
I do not like your band.” [laughs] “It sounds 
bad. This free jazz record is great!” 

Juan: There are a few records that you put 
out lately that would kinda fall under that 
free jazz category, right? 
Jensen: Exactly under free jazz. 
Juan: I don’t really know how to pronounce 
the names of the artists. 

Jensen: It’s ok. This is a written interview 
so you don’t have to worry about it. [laughs] 
You’re off the hook, man. It’s Baczkowski 
and Padbamabha is the 7” you’re talking 
about. It’s the two guys. 

Juan: I’m not gonna remember that, but thanks. 
Jensen: Show some respect, come on! 
Juan: Was there a story about the Zypical 
System (Total Control’s second full length) 
pressing? Something that delayed the release 
of that record? 

Jensen: Yeah. We had it mastered by George 
Horn. That record was the first time we’d ever 
tried to do anything with publicity people 
or pre-orders or anything that seems to be 
the standard these days. For bigger records, 
anyway. And we didn’t know what we were 
doing really so there was a lot more pressure 
on that release to be finished by the date. So 
we had it mastered. I listened to it and thought 
it sounded fine. But I sent the mastering to 
Mikey (Young) and the rest of the band and 
they listened to it. “We hate the way this 
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sounds. We need to cut it again.” And I was 
like “Why? No!” Because I had sent them 
test presses, so it’s beyond the guy making 
the files, and then sending it overseas. 
Daryl: The lacquers are made... 

Jensen: You can email the thing but we had 
to pay for the lacquers and the plates and all 
that other stuff. It was a growing pains thing. 
We didn’t know what we were doing yet. So, 
yeah, we had to have it re-cut, remastered 
by someone else, and they really liked the 
second one so here we are. Finally came out. 
I think it was only a month and a half late. 
Juan: So something didn’t happen where 
someone lost an arm at the pressing plant 
or something? 

Daryl: That’s the story I heard. 

Jensen: That record? 

Jon: I think it was a different record. 

Juan: But that did actually happen? 

Jensen: Uh. [long pause] Yes. There’s so 
many things. It was at Bill Smith (vinyl 
pressing plant). I think what happened was, 
somebody didn’t actually lose their arm. 
But his shoulder got really messed up. And 
he couldn’t use his arm for a long time so 
he couldn’t operate the press. But I can’t 
remember if it’s from that record or not. We 
may have fudged it a little bit. It’s a good 
story. [laughs] 

Daryl: And that’s what really matters. 
Jensen: That’s what people want in life. A 
little drama. 

Daryl: Has the between-song banter always 
been a staple of the Iron Lung show or did 
that start at some point? 

Jensen: No. It hasn’t always been a thing. 
We used to have all the samples that we 
have on the records. Those would play 
between the songs. But whatever we were 
using at the time that had the samples on 
it, be it a Diseman or an iPod or whatever 
would inevitably fail. Either because 
there’s too much vibration on the stage and 
it would make the CD thing not work right 
or the iPod would just crap out, or there’d 
be a bad cord or whatever. And so I’d just 
talk instead. 

Daryl: Plan B is talk shit to the audience? 
Jensen: Most of the time it was pretty fun. 
Sometimes it was just me opening my mouth 
and saying things I shouldn’t say. [laughs] 
Jon: We both used to talk a lot. 

Jensen: It’s true. 

Jon: And it started the first tour that we did. 
When people would interact with us in a 
funny way, we would just jump at it. 

Daryl: Just shut it down? 

Jensen: Shut it down at the same time. But 
also egg it on. 

Jon: Trying to connect with the audience. 


YOU KEEP THESE HOPES OF GETTING THIS REALLY NICE THING AND 
WHEN YOU GET THERE IT’S JUST FUCKED UP SOMEHOW OR DOESN’T 
WORK OR TASTES WRONG OR WHATEVER. IT’S DISAPPOINTING BUT 
YOU JUST KEEP GOING. THAT’S LIFE, YOU KNOW? 


Jensen: Yeah. If you have a crowd that’s 
willing to participate in the show then it 
makes it so much more fun for everyone. But 
if you have a crowd full of people— either 
they don’t know what to think or they don’t 
care—then it’s like we’re just wasting our 
time talking so we might as well just play 
the songs. And we’ve had our fair share of 
both those styles. It’s been great. And also 
when I get tired, I talk a lot. Singing and 
playing drums makes me tired. It’s a recipe 
for disaster. Maybe I should stop playing 
drums. And singing. I’ll stop singing also. 
And just talk. 

Jon: Okay. 

Jensen: Comedy tour. 

Juan: How did it feel when you guys were 
playing as a three piece with B (Rousse, 
long-running Bay Area drummer) on drums? 
Jensen: It felt free. It was great. I loved it. 
Daryl: Is that the first time you were ever 
“tree?” 

Jensen: Yeah. I’ve never just sang in a band 
before, Our first show (as a three piece) was 
at the Phoenix Theatre in Petaluma. 

Jon: Yeah. A large show. 

Jensen: It was a big show because it was this 
Ceremony homecoming fest thing. So I was a 
little nervous and I don’t usually get nervous 
before shows. I didn’t really know what I-was 
going to do. I don’t pre-plan anything. 
Juan: I think the surgical gloves were a 
nice touch. 

Jensen: Thanks. I guess I just wanted to 
try and draw attention to my hands since I 
couldn’t really use them. 

Juan: How do they feel now? You had to 
have some surgery on them? 

Jensen: Yeah. I had to have three surgeries. 
Juan: Holy shit. 

Daryl: Arthritis? 

Jensen: No. Surprisingly not. It’s all the 
other ones, though. So I had carpal tunnel, 
this thing called De Quervain’s (thumb 
tendon inflammation), and a trigger finger 
were the three issues. 

Daryl: Was that caused from blast beats? 
Jensen: No. It was caused from working in 
a kitchen doing repetitive things and it just 
fucked me up. And I kept going. My drumming 
habits were not ideal either. 1 would hold my 
sticks wrong or move my arms in the wrong 
way where, over time, that’s gonna do damage 
but it really accelerated the carpal tunnel part 
of it. I would not say that playing drums was 
the cause of it, but it didn’t help. 

Daryl: This is kind of connected, but it 
wasn’t an intentional transition. What’s the 
most horrifying thing about the medical field 
and what is Iron Lung’s morbid fascination 
with it? 


Jon: Horrifying? [brief pause] Being in an 
iron lung! [laughs] 

Jensen: Fuck. Where do you start? [laughs] 
Our fascination with it certainly goes back 
to the early days of medicine and just how 
barbaric and made up on the spot a lot of 
it seems like it was, where they’re like, 
“Well I have this toothache so I’m gonna 
go to the barber and have him take care of 
it.” That’s just weird. Or “My body doesn’t 
breathe anymore because it’s paralyzed by 
this disease so we’ll just make a machine 
that physically smashes your body and then 
Ietsit.;.7 

Daryl: Expand? 

Jensen: That’s the word. Thank you. I’m 
tired. It uses air pressure to physically make 
your body move the way it would if you 
were breathing. If you think about that—just 
forcing a body to do a thing it’s supposed to 
do but doesn’t want to do anymore. To me, 
that’s insane. 

Daryl: That’s pretty horrifying. 

Jensen: And it’s crazy to think that was a 
standard operating procedure for a long time. 
“This is the best we can do.” 

Jon: Or just thinking about the quality of life 
you’re going to have and it’s like, “We need 
to sustain you living and your quality of life is 
eh, whatever,” you know? It seems absurd. 
Jensen: The best it’s gonna be for you is you 
get to lay in a tube and look up at the ceiling. 
Or if you’re one of the lucky ones, you have 
one of those mirrors in the front so you can 
see everything upside down and backwards. 
It’s as good as it gets. Does that sound nice? 
Or what if the power goes out? You know, 
you guys are having power outages now with 
the fires and everything. The power goes 
out, you’re fucked. [laughs] You’re done. 
That’s it. That’s some scary shit. People lived 
through that for years. I think there’s still one 
person left—since the ’50s and ’60s, they’ve 
just been in an iron lung. 

Daryl: Six fucking decades. Just laying there. 
Jensen: Can you imagine? It sounds terrible, 
doesn’t it? 

Juan: Have either of you actually seen an 
iron lung? 

Jon and Jensen: Yes! For sure! 

Jon: We try to seek them out if we can figure 
out where they are. Never been in one, though. 
Jensen: | tried to buy one on eBay. [laughs] 
Daryl: How many people were bidding on 
that? 

Jensen: It was only two hundred bucks but 
it was a local pick up in Massachusetts so it 
was hard for me to get. But I was speaking 
with my wife at the time and I was like, “Oh 
man, this is really tempting.” This is the one 
thing to get, you know? 


Juan: Would you have brought that out on 

stage? ; 

Jensen: Shit no! Those things are just so 

heavy. They’re like two thousand pounds or 

something. They’re insane. It’s a giant hunk 

of metal with an engine in it. I’m not wheeling 

that thing around anywhere [laughs] Plus it’s 

an antique. You don’t want to fuck it up. What 

if I need it someday? [laughs] But, yeah, my 

wife was not into the idea of having that in 

the house because it was just too creepy. 

So we opted for one of those stirrup tables 

instead. [laughs] It’s gone now, don’t worry. 

We’re not weird. Or are we? 

Juan: What are some of the ways you feel 

fatherhood’s changed you the most? 

Jensen: Primarily I think that the biggest 

change has come because I never thought 

that babies or kids were cute or adorable or 

useful. But now there’s one really good one. 

That’s the biggest change. 

Daryl: Which one’s that? 

Jensen: Mine! [laughs] He’s a handsome little 

dude with really great ideas and he’s so funny. 

Awww.... I’m not gonna do that. Nobody wants 

to hear that. That’s a really annoying thing that I 

consciously actually have not done with people. 

I don’t want to talk about him unless people 

actually want to know. I imagine most of your 

readers don’t give a shit about my child. 

Juan: Hey, I give a shit. He’s really cute. 

Jensen: But they’ll never meet him, so I 

want him to make his own impression. I 

don’t want to be speaking for him, you know 

what I mean? He’s a good kid. I like him a 

lot. Dare I say I /ove him. [laughs] 

Juan: Let’s hope. 

Jensen: Yeah. I was watching the skateboarders 

outside (of Razorcake HQ) and I really hope 

he wants to ride skateboards someday. 

Juan: You rode a skateboard, right? 

Jensen: Yes I do. 

Juan: You still do? 

Jensen: When I can, yeah. My body’s pretty 

fried at this point so I can’t really skate that 

well anymore but I’ve been skating since I 

was eight. 

Juan: So I gather that Thrasher T-shirt you 

used to have was a vintage shirt? 

Jensen: | don’t know. I bought it when I got 

it. [laughs] I didn’t seek it out because it was 

an original shirt or anything like that. It was 

just on the rack and I thought it looked cool 

so I bought it. 

Juan: All these years I’ve been seeing you 

guys play live, I’ve seen you wear that shirt 

a lot. 

Jensen: Yeah. It got stolen. 

Juan: Oh, fuck. Really? 

Jensen: Yeah it got stolen while we were 

on tour in Europe. In Sweden, the day 
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before we were supposed to play our first 
show, somebody broke into the van and 
stole my cymbals and snare and my kick 
pedal and stuff. But my stage clothes were 
in with all of that because we’d practiced 
the day before. So not only was it sweaty 
and gross, but it was also just stuffed in a 
bag so it was extra gross. 

Daryl: That’s fucking disgusting. 

Jensen: Yeah! It gets better though. When we 
got out to the van we saw—because there was 
one of those locks on the outside—somebody 
had pried it off witha pry barand cut themselves 
so there was just blood everywhere. All over 
the back of the van, too. Then we searched up 
and down a walking path that was near where 
we parked. We searched up and down to see if 
they dropped anything or left any clues, like 
we’re some kind of detectives or something 
[laughs], but we actually found my shorts that 
were part of my ensemble just soaked with 
blood so we just left them there. But the shirt 
is gone, man. 

Daryl: Damn. 

Jensen: I know. But it had a good life. 

Jon: It may have saved a bleeding thief’s hand. 
Daryl: Maybe it got turned into a tourniquet. 
Jon: Yeah. Or got a really bad infection from 
all the sweat. 

Jensen: [laughs] Yeah. I hope it’s that one. 
Steal my things? That’s not very nice. 

Daryl: Do you ever think about playing faster? 
Jensen: Sure. | mean, how much faster do 
you think we need to go? 

Daryl: That’s what I’m curious about. 
Jensen: I think that we’ve consciously not 
tried to play at blistering grindcore speeds 
because that’s fine for grind but I think for 
this style of stuff that what we’re doing it’s 
too fast. It doesn’t sound powerful. 

Daryl: Blurcore. 

Jensen: Yeah! But who wants a blur when 
you can have definition? You can see what 
we’re doing and hear what we’re doing. I 
think that’s better. 

Daryl: Do you remember the mindset when 
you were younger where you were like, “I 
want to play faster.” 

Jensen: I never really thought about it like 
that. I just played what felt right. 

Daryl: It’s just natural. 

Jensen: Yeah. I wanted to play like the bands 
that I liked and once I achieved that speed I 
was fine with that. 

Jon: Yeah, I don’t know if I ever really 
wanted to play faster than we do. Like it just 
didn’t seem possible. Or it’d be comical. 
Because it’d be just too fast. Like “What? 
Why?!” You know? [laughs] 

Jensen: I enjoy fast music, certainly. When 
it’s played well, I’m all for it. But a lot of 


people who—for the sake of trying to play 
faster—I think they sacrifice clarity and... 
Daryl: Dynamics. 

Jensen: Dynamics, certainly. I’ve really 
come to appreciate dynamics over the years. 
Because it’s so easy to just be loud and fast. 
But is it good? Who knows. Sometimes. 
Jon: And the dynamic—if there’s a moment 
where there’s quiet then when you go back 
into it, it has a little more impact. 

Daryl: I think people don’t think about 
hardcore being catchy but it’s... 

Jensen: | think a lot of people think about 
hardcore being catchy. Have you heard 
Knocked Loose? [laughs] 

Daryl: | actually haven’t heard that band. 
I’ve seen the name though. 

Jensen: It’s catchy as shit. It’s definitely 
hardcore. 

Daryl: But I think great hardcore is so 
fucking catchy. 

Jensen: Yeah! 

Daryl: It has so many hooks but people think 
about the brutality and the blistering speed. 
These are just revved up pop melodies with a 
lot of aggression. 

Jon: A lot of times it is I think, yeah. The 
tone of it can change. You can write a pop 
song, have a certain tone, and it’s like, “Yes, 
it’s a pop song.” You put a different tone to it 
and it’s just some crushing mess. 

Jensen: | like it both ways, really. 

Jon: Yeah. 

Daryl: Totally. 

Jensen: They all have their parts. Like, I love 
Larm. There’s no melody whatsoever to any 
of that. But it’s fucking awesome. Because 
it’s just pure energy. Crossed Out is the same 
way. It’s beyond music at this point. It’s just 
recorded energy. And it’s insane. 

Daryl: It’s extreme. 

Jensen: It’s so good but to say that there’s 
a melody there? I think you’re going to 
be digging for a while in that hole before 
you find any gold, you know what I mean? 
[laughs] 

Daryl: Just slow it down? 

Jensen: It’s just catchy in a different way, 
I guess. 

Jon: Yeah. It’s catchy as fuck. 

Jensen: I mean there’s a hook there but it’s 
not melody. 

Daryl: There’s riffs. 

Jensen: Yeah, certainly. 

Jon: And they stick with you too. But, yeah, 
it’s a different kind of hook, I guess. If it is 
even a hook. 

Jensen: I forget the gist of your original 
question. 

Daryl: Yeah I think I was just... I had 
something to say.... 


Jensen: We'll just agree that hardcore is 
cool. [laughs] 

Daryl: Yeah, I think we could all agree on that. 
Jensen: Okay, good. Let’s move on from that. 
What else you got on that paper? [referring to 
Daryl’s notes] What’s burning in your heart? 
What do you want to know? What’s a real 
kernel of wisdom that you’re looking for? 
Juan: I guess I should have given it more 
thought. 

Jensen: Yeah, you’re thinking about it too 
much right now. [laughs] Just right off the 
top of your head—what’s the first question 
that comes in your mind? 

Daryl: So you’re trying to downplay... 
Jensen: The answer is no. Sorry, go ahead. 
Daryl: You’re really downplaying how 
long you’ve been a band. But I think it is an 
amazing thing to be a band for twenty years. 
It’s quite an accomplishment so you should 
feel good about that. 

Jensen: [asking Jon] Twenty? 

Daryl: I mean, ’99? 

Jensen: Oh, you have been doing your 
homework, haven’t ya? 

Daryl: I read a Wikipedia page... [laughs] 
Jon: Who wrote that? 

Jensen: Fake news. It’s true. Twenty years. 
It’s been quite a journey. 

Daryl: What have you learned that you can 
pass on to younger folks about maintaining a 
band for two solid decades? 

Jensen: | think a great thing to do is actually 
listen to each other. Not just when you’re 
playing but if you have a disagreement 
about something. Everybody’s point is valid, 
especially when you’re trying to do something 
creative. Our band functions because we’re 
both contributing something and we’re both 
playing off of what each other’s contributing 
and then making it our own thing. It becomes 
one thing. 

But there are a lot of bands who will 
have a sole songwriter. This is the song and 
basically you’re learning someone else’s 
parts. And that’s cool, too. It’s cool to have a 
singular vision. But, in the end, are you really 
contributing anything to that? No. But if you 
just want to be a technician, fine. 

The other part of what I would want 
people to do is to treat the music that you’re 
making with some respect because not 
everybody is able to do that. Maybe you’re 
really good at it and maybe you suck at it. 
Who knows? But there are people who are 
not going to be able to do that. Ever. Or 
just be glad that you have the opportunity 
to try and do something like that. Because 
it’s really an amazing thing to make music. 
That was such a corny fucking answer. 
[laughs] 





Daryl: So that’s your philosophy with Iron 
Lung and it works for you two? 

Jensen: Yeah. 

Jon: It’s easy though because it’s just us two. 
It becomes more difficult when you have 
more people in a band. 

Daryl: How do you guys feel when you’re 
playing in other projects? 

Jon: It can be difficult. 

Jensen: Certainly. It really boils down to the 
people who you choose to surround yourself 
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with. I’ve been in bands with people who are 
extremely difficult and I’ve been in bands 
with people who are really easy to be around. 
Both have their merit. Both made good 
music. And I was proud to be a part of all of 
that. But at the end of the day I would much 
rather be in a band with people who are easy 
to be around so we can have a conversation 
instead of just having someone do something 
shitty and everyone else reacts to it. It’s a 
waste of energy that you could be putting 
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into something better. Especially as you get 
older, man. You don’t have that much energy 
left. You want to spend it squabbling with 
your “friends?” No. I would much rather just 
make a good record and move on. 

Jon: I think there’s been a trend for a while 
now where it’s like, “Hey, we should make 
a band that sounds like this.” And it’s a very 
specific thing. When you do that you’re not 
going to have any longevity because you are 
trying to create something that is based on 
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something else. So I think if you go into it and 
say, “Hey let’s make the music that we make, 
whatever it is,” you’re going to have an easier 
time sustaining that project or that band. 
Jensen: That’s honest music right there. 
Jon: Yeah, just try and be honest about what 
you’re doing. Instead of trying to pinpoint it 
and say, “We should sound exactly like this 
band we love and we’re not really gonna try 
and change that in any way. We’re just gonna 
copy it.” 

Daryl: Being in a band requires a lot of 
energy and you can justify it by being like, 
“This is a representation of myself” rather 
than a throwback to a sound that you are 
stoked on and want to make. 

Jon: And it’s fine to be influenced by things 
and listen to other things. 

Jensen: It’s true. Remember that period when 
you were not listening to music because you 
didn’t want to be influenced by things? I 
think that’s so awesome. [chuckles] 

Jon: Yeah, I decided I did not want to listen 
to other music. I got rid of pretty much all of 
the music that I had and I would only try to 
write music without some outside influence. 
Daryl: What time period is this happening in 
your life? 

Jon: That was in the 90s. It was before Iron 
Lung and going into Iron Lung a little bit 
too. But, yeah, it was weird and then I kind 
of realized, “Uh, no you should listen to other 
music.” [laughs] 

Daryl: Was there one album that broke you 
and you went back to listening to music? 
Jon: I’m trying to think what it would 
have been. 

Daryl: Is that like when “The Macarena” 
came out and you just... 

Jensen: Does he look like a Macarena guy to 
you? [laughs] 

Daryl: It was the 90s! 

Jon: It might have been when I was 
volunteering at a record store and it was like 
“Okay. I’m listening to other music. I’m around 
other music.” So whatever was there, really. 
Daryl: I love that you’re refusing to listen 
to music but you’re still volunteering at a 
record store. 

Jon: Well no, I think that was what prompted 
me to listen to music again. And I was 
thinking, “Well if I volunteer at this record 
store, yeah I could get back into music.” 
Jensen: | can’t think of how many times I 
walked into that record store and there was 
nothing playing. [laughs] 

Jon: Well, okay. There’s that too. 





Jensen: So great. There is such an awkward 
thing about walking into a place that should 
be playing music at all times and there’s 
just silence. 

Jon: And then I’d throw something on... 
Jensen: It’s fucking uncomfortable. [laughs] 
Jon: When someone came in... 

Daryl: It’s a statement, for sure. 

Jensen: Yeah, it was cool. It’s a fun one. The 
Flying Luttenbachers always seemed to be 
playing at that time. 

Jon: That was just to make people leave. 
[laughs] 

Daryl: Was this a volunteer record store in 
Reno? 

Jon: It was. [hesitates] Yeah, I’m gonna 
leave it at that. [laughs] 

Daryl: Fair enough. 

Juan: Has there been a time when you guys 
felt like you haven’t wanted to do the band 
anymore. 

[Both thinking] 

Jensen: No. 

Jon: No. 

Jensen: | can’t think of a time where I was 
like one hundred percent against doing it. 
Because if that time had come we would just 
not be doing it. 

Jon: We’d just stop, yeah. And there’s times 
where we needed to take breaks. 

Jensen: Sure. | got pretty burned out after 
2014. We toured for it seemed like two years 
straight. When White Glove Test came out 
and then we put out another record right 
after that, which was a 7” called Savagery, 
and when those things were finished | 
think we were in Japan. And by the time 
we got home, I was just like, “God, I am 
so fucking fried. I can’t. I don’t want to 
play this music for a little while.” We put 
the brakes on it a little bit. Then I had a 
kid and so we’ve been taking it slow the 
last few years, but we’re getting ready to 
go into the studio to record a new record 
pretty soon. So we’re ramping it back up a 
little bit, which is great. 

Jon: And playing shows. 

Jensen: We didn’t play a show for... 

Jon: At least one year. 

Jensen: Over a year. I think. 

Daryl: Wow. 

Jensen: Yeah. And for a band that played 
as much as we do, that was hard. But it was 
good to have time off and do something 
else. You need to concentrate your efforts 
on other things for a little while, come back 
to it, and appreciate it a little bit more. 


It’s like, what do they call it? Dynamic? 
[laughs] 

Jon: Yeah. During that period, though, I felt 
like I was losing my mind a little bit. 
Jensen: I felt a little lost too. It’s weird. 
When you’re so used to doing something all 
the time... 

Jon: Just put the brakes on it. 

Jensen: And then just not do it for a long 
time. It’s really tough. 

Daryl: Well it’s important to remind yourself 
that the band doesn’t define you and you can 
exist outside of it. 

Jon: Right. 

Jensen: Yeah. And now we can step back 
into it with some different experiences under 
our belts and have a little bit more influence 
that will probably affect the new songs. 
Daryl: It’s also nice to come to the realization 
that you don’t have to play all the fucking time. 
Jon: [laughs] 

Daryl: And it’s just like who made up this 
rule that if you’re a band you have to be 
playing as much as possible? 

Jon: I don’t know who made up that rule. 
[laughs] 

Daryl: Jon, who made it up?! [laughs] 
Jensen: | think it was the record companies 
in the ’60s and ’70s. 

Jon: Maybe. Yeah that might have been it. 
They were like, “We gotta get our dough! 
Get ’em out there and get ’em working!” 
You know? 

Jensen: Always pushing people to go 
perform so they can get paid. 

Jon: Yeah. That’s probably what it was. 
Good answer. 

Jensen: Thanks! 

Daryl: Nice. Historical. [laughs] 

Jon: And since we’re old, you know... 
Jensen: We were around back then! [laughs] 
Jon: We used that model. 

Jensen: You know, like Black Flag. 

Daryl: Two sets a night. 

Jensen: They were like, “We have to tour 
all the time and practice every day. And then 
people will love it.” 

Jon: And well..: 

Daryl: People loved it. 

Jon: It kind of works, you know? 

Jensen: Yeah, you know what though? I 
find myself talking to more older people, 
maybe—ten years or fifteen years older than 
me—who were around at that time seeing 
those bands. I love hearing old guys talk 
about going to shows that in our minds are 
these unattainable classic lineups and you’re 
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just like “Holy shit! Can you believe that» 


Black Flag, and the Veins, and the Canadian 
Subhumans all played at this tiny little spot in 
Seattle?” or whatever. 

And then Id talk to a couple of people 
who were at the show and they’re like, 
“Yeah... it was cool.” Or, “We wanted to go 
see Black Flag because...” But they had a bad 
night or it’d be like, “The guitar didn’t work 
so we just left” or some shit. It didn’t matter 
to them—much in the same way that we could 
go see whoever is playing today and have the 
same exact reaction twenty years from now. 
That might make a difference to somebody 
but, to us, it’s just the way it was. 

I love hearing that perspective because it 
reminds me that even back then when punk 
was a new, crazy thing it was still people in 
their subcultures. They had their subculture 
at that time that was relevant to them and 
everybody likes to look back and sort of 
fetishize the past, and be like, “Aw, that 
must have been incredible.” And I love to 
hear people just go, “It wasn’t that good. But 
you know who was good? Tales Of Terror!” 
And everyone’s like “Tales Of Terror?! That 
record sucks!” Maybe they were fucking 
good live but you’d never know because you 
never saw it. I like that that exists. I like that 





that world is unknown and we’ll never have 
that perspective because we can’t see it. I 
think that’s great. 
Daryl: Well we have that perspective of the 
life we’re living right now. 
Jensen: [enthusiastically] Yeah! That’s ours! 
And maybe those guys don’t get to share that 
because they’re too old to appreciate it. Or 
they don’t care. 
Daryl: And who cares about Bad Breeding 
[the band members are in the room] if you 
saw Tales Of Terror? [laughs] 
Jensen: Exactly! I mean, no one’s ever going 
to stack up to Tales Of Terror! [laughs] 
Daryl: So if being in a DIY punk band is a 
political statement—this is something I was 
thinking about on the way over here—how 
do politics inform your outlook as a band? 
Jensen: That’s a tough one. They certainly 
inform how we approach subject matter that 
we’re going to write about. Most of the lyrics 
in our band are definitely about old medical 
technology and old medical practices but I 
like to have a double meaning for almost all 
the lyrics for the songs that relate to political 
situations or my outlook on how things 
should be. 

A good example is Franklin Roosevelt, 
the president in a wheelchair, had polio. He 
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was from a wealthy family and he made this 
resort that was for polio sufferers who could 
come. There was something special about 
the water in this place and it made them feel 
better. It made their limbs move a little bit 
better. I don’t know if it was a circulation 
thing. There was some sort of healing 
property ‘to the place and he’s like, “Cool. 
We’re gonna do that. We'll call it Warm 
Springs. People can just come and feel better 
for a fee or be invited.” 

Jon: I think it was free, wasn’t it? 

Jensen: I think you had to be invited, 
though. There was some sort of exclusivity 
to it, but the main exclusivity to it was it was 
a whites-only place. And I just think that’s 
so fucked because lots of non-white people 
also have polio, so what are they supposed 
to do? What if they live a block away from 
the place? They just can’t go? That’s fucked 
up. So we wrote about it like that. Politics 
certainly inform what we write about. But 
we process them in a different way. We’re 
not out there sloganeering saying like 
“racism: bad” with a big sign. I feel like 
that’s sort of a given. Most of the people 
in the punk subculture know that racism is 
bad. [laugh] 

Daryl: I hope so. 
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Jensen: And hopefully operate accordingly 
and if not they should definitely be called out 
on that shit because there’s no room for that. 
I think we present in a different way, but it 
definitely informs what we talk about. 
Daryl: Jon, anything to elaborate on? 

Jon: Our band has always been our form of 
protest. That might sound kind of corny too, 
but that’s our way of expressing a protest to 
injustice. Instead of doing it in a completely 
direct way, we do it with certain metaphors 
and talk about it in a personal way. I dunno. 
That sounds kind of stupid too, but... 
[laughs] 
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Jensen: Good one. 

Jon: Scratch that one. [laughs] 

Juan: So Jensen if you were approached to 
write a 33 1/3 book for Rudimentary Peni’s 
Death Church would you do it? 

Jensen: Absolutely. Butonly if] could interview 
all the members in person. I was thinking about 
that on the way over here, actually. 

Daryl: Interviewing the band? 

Jensen: Yeah! Absolutely! I mean that’s a 
dream, you know? There’s so much mystery 
wrapped around that band that I almost 
don’t know if I would want to do it, though. 
Because I don’t want to hurt that... 














Daryl: Decode the mystery? 

Jensen: Yeah. I don’t want it to be just another 
thing that everyone can read about and go “Oh, 
okay. Cool.” And then move on to something 
else. That should just remain a secret. So 
maybe I wouldn’t write about it. That’s not 
true. I would. I still would. Because I’m such a 
fucking dork for that band that I couldn’t help 
myself. I would definitely do it. Why? Do you 
know the people who do those books? 


Juan: [ might. 
Jensen: Hook it up. [laughs] 
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South East LA. 





punk _ band, 
peceent, played their first show 
after a three-year hiatus at The 
Smell for a Chicas Rockeras SELA 
fundraiser. This show also served 
as a farewell to their drummer, Noel, 
as they prepared for their move to 
the windy city, Chicago. | met three 
of the four band members while 
volunteering for Chicas Rockeras 
several summers ago. Since then, 
Ive found myself inspired by their 
unwavering dedication to the SELA 
youth. For one week in the summer, 
they provide a safe space for young 
brown girls to immerse themselves 
in music, community, and workshops. 
We met up at South Gate Park ona 
beautiful Los Angeles day to chat 
about gender constructs in the 
music scene and the importance of 
community organizing. 


Daisy: Okay, so first I would like everybody 
to go around and introduce themselves. And 
then just clarify your gender pronouns. 
Crystal: I’m Crystal formally known as 
“Crash.” I’m she/her. 

Vikki: My name is Vikki. I go by she/her. 
Kass; My name is Kass. I go by she or they. 


_ Noel: My name is Noel. I go by they/them. 


Daisy: I’m Daisy, I’m she/her as well. I just 
thought I’d like to interview you all and 
give you all some credit where credit is due, 
especially in the south east L.A. community 
where there aren’t a lot of musicians that 
look or potentially sound like you—you 
know, as women, women of color, queer. 
Does anybody want to volunteer and talk 
about how Apostasis got together? 

Kass: It was 2010, I think, and we started 
jamming. It was the four of us at first. Noel 


or whatever it is. The scene was different 
back then too. I feel like there weren’t as 
many queer, Latinx bands. 

Daisy: I think I remember going to a few 
house shows—not necessarily when I was in 
high school, but after I graduated and I lived 
in San Diego for a bit and then I came back— 
and I would go hang out with my sister and it 
was just men. Men everywhere. 

Crystal: Sometimes we had no audience, 
though. Oh, we tried to upgrade from 
backyard shows in East L.A. We ended up at 
Five Star Bar. 

Vikki: People would literally walk out. That 
was not an upgrade! We would take any show 
we could get and travel into the hands of some 
shady-ass promoters. The bar, I’m assuming, 
would pay them to find entertainment and 
then we’d end up at Five Star Bar with one 
guy named Spike. The bartender would walk 
outside, the sound guy would walk outside, 
and we’d just be like, “Yeah, okay.” 

Kass: Our first show that we were supposed 
to play ended up ina shooting and we couldn’t 
play. Our stuff stayed in the backyard at 420 
Eagle Street. We were literally setting up to 
play and then there was a rumble. 

Vikki: I was like, “Oh shit!” Everyone just 
rushed out, and then we packed up our stuff 
and then we walked out and saw people on the 
floor, and were like, “Oh shit, this is serious.” 
Kass: They lived. But that happened a 
couple of times, right. We had some false 
starts where we were supposed to play and 
we didn’t get to play because of one thing or 
another. But we would play a lot of shows 
and they were pretty fun for a bit. 

Vikki: They put the shows we were on on 
Facebook, on the events, they would put, 
“Corrupted Youth, punk’”—whatever street 
punk—*Apostasis, all girls.” It would just 


Noel: I think overall it made us feel better. 
Kass: We used to play shows every weekend. 
Sometimes twice a weekend or twice a week. 
So it kind of was nice to be pickier. We were 
more aware of where we started playing and 
it cut out a lot of bullshit, because the people 
there aren’t trying to fuck you over or trying 
to bring you in just to raise money for them 
or something. 

Noel: Or tokenize us. 

Daisy: Do you feel that’s the only way that 
female musicians can be safe when they’re 
performing or getting gigs, just by being 
super aware of who they’re interacting with? 
Who their booker is? 

Vikki: I feel like it was our only way to 
keep playing without getting so burnt out 
from being harassed or annoyed by dudes at 
shows. For a minute we had stopped playing 
because it just fucking sucked going to shows, 
because we’d always get weird comments or 
weird creeper dudes and then we’re just like, 
“Okay, let’s just be more picky.” 
Crystal: But I feel like, too, trying to not play 
as many backyard shows. I don’t think it makes 


‘a huge’ difference, but if more people do that 


and choose to play certain shows because they 
feel safer, then maybe organizers will be more 
inclined to create safer spaces. But that’s—I 
think that’s just a wish. 

Daisy: That’s a dream world, for sure. 


- Throughout all the years that you’ve all been 


together, how have you all seen each other 
grow musically? 

Vikki: It was just like, “We can only play one 
chord,” so the song would be two chords, and 
then at one point we’re like, “Let’s make it 
all fucking technical and just blow people’s 
minds.” And then we would play shows and 
people would just stand there and watch us 
and literally the song would be over and be 


Yeah, the world can be super shitty but 


there are people who are here to help you 


out and 





didn’t like our sound at the time, because we 
sounded a little different. Noel didn’t dig it 
and they were like, “nah.” So we got another 
drummer for maybe a year to a year and a half. 

We had a drummer, but he didn’t like 
playing shows, so that didn’t last long. And 
then Noel wanted to play with us again. So 
we started playing, but even in that time, we 
would play a lot of shows. That’s when we 
built up a lot of momentum in those early 
years. We got a lot of positive feedback in 
the scene. 

I think our sound was different and, 
unfortunately, a lot of the attention was 
because, “Oh, they’re girls’—which a lot of 
us expressed we were pretty uncomfortable 
with. We just wanted to play and just be 


seen as musicians and be appreciated for our - 


talent—not just because we are girls or queer 





say “all-female band,” and we’d be like, 
“What the fuck genre is that?” 

Kass: At the end of every set, people would 
be yelling “Marry me!” Oh, yeah. 

Daisy: Do you guys think that the music 
scene has changed drastically since then? Do 
you feel like potentially now you might still 
run into promoters who will use your genders 
as a marketing ploy? 

Kass: | don’t think it’s changed. I think we 
just became more aware of it and we changed 
who we were dealing with. We stopped 
playing backyard shows. We stopped playing 
for shitty promoters. We only would play for 
benefits and for causes. 

Noel: That was very important. 

Vikki: And other queer, or women, centered 
shows. 

Kass: Yeah, and Lady Fest. 


make it less shitt A 


dead quiet, and like, “Okay here’s our next 
song.” At the end, I feel people would be 
like, “Oh, that was so sick.” But for so many 
shows we would just be like, “Everyone 
hates us,” because I feel like people didn’t 
know what to make of us. 

Noel: Yeah. Our songs were getting better. 
We hit a really good stride at one point. 
When we really started recording, we had 
made really technical songs. 

Kass: I think a lot of our songs are still 
very basic punk, as far as like it’s only three 
chords, four chords maybe. But it’s like you 
play fast and you play them heavy and you 
add a bridge to it or something. It changes it 
up, it sounds different. 

Crystal: And then sometimes we just make 
them really short too, so they’re not just 
repetitive. We just want to play and end it. 


{ 
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Daisy: Fast forward to your last show at The 
Smell. What was that like? 

Kass: I don’t know. That show was also the 
only show we played in three years. 

Vikki: It was kind of a favor, in a way. Our 
friend Angie has been begging us to play for, 
like, ever. And we’re like, “Okay, let’s do it.” 
But Crash didn’t play that show, so I feel like 
it was kind of a one-off versus our last actual 
show, which was the at La Concha, three 
years ago. 

Kass: For me, the last show at The Smell was 
fun to play because it’s been so long. I was also 
nervous as shit. I really started getting nervous, 
even though a lot of people there were our 
friends. I think that’s what made it more fun, 
too. It was cool to see Angie so excited. 

Vikki: It was cool to play The Smell, ‘cause 
we’ve never played there. It was our first and 
last time. 

Noel: I mean, if there were other 
organizations, like Chicas,-and they’d be 
like, “Hey, do you all want to play?” I’d fly 
back as long as there’s a back line. 

Kass: So it’s kind of weird because, yeah, 
Noel’s moving, but we also didn’t play a 
show for three years anyway. 

Daisy: Do you feel recognition throughout 
the South East LA community through 
Apostasis? Like, are you secret celebrities? 
Vikki: Randomly, people would be like, “Oh, 
you’re from that band!” I’m like, “Yeah.” 
Kass: Well, that’s how I met Angie. 

Vikki: Oh, really? 

Kass: Yeah. At Chicas last year, we were in 
line behind each other. She came up to me 
and asked, “Are you in Apostasis?” She was 
nervous! I was like, “Yeah.” And she’s like, 
“Oh my god, I love you.” And that’s when we 
became friends, so it’s just funny. 

Noel: People did recognize us ‘cause we 
played a lot. People would come to our shows 
and be like, “I came out from so and so to see 
you guys.” There was that one guy who told 
us he came to see us ‘cause we were “firme.” 
Daisy: So I’ve heard you all mention Chicas 
a little bit here and there. Can someone talk 
about what that is? There are three of you in 
this band that help organize it. 

Kass: Chicas Rockeras South East LA 
is a branch of the Girls Rock Camp. It’s 
something that started because—I wasn’t 
there when it started—but we had talked 
about it before it got started. The three of 
us had volunteered for another rock camp. 
And we’re like, “That’s really cool.” But 
it was hella white kids and kids who were 
privileged, like kids you can tell their parents 
had money and it was far. And then we were 
saying, “There isn’t one that’s accessible to 
our area,” because L.A.’s Rock Camp is also 
pretty far from here. 

Daisy: It’s in Koreatown. I volunteered at 
that one before. 

Kass: Yeah. So it’s not easy for parents in a 
more working class environment to get to. 
And we were saying how if we were kids 
and we had that, that would’ve been really 
cool because we all started playing music 
really young. We were twelve, thirteen. We 
thought, “Oh maybe something like that can 





be started here,” and then they got on it and 
started working on it. 

So pretty much that’s what it is—just 
trying to empower and mentor young girls 
and gender expansive youth in the Southeast 
L.A. area. Not only to play music but also 
to find themselves and feel empowered and 
to express themselves through that outlet as 
well. Because it’s more than just the music 
itself, it’s everything that encompasses it. 
So it’s really cool, and we do that one week 





every year during the summer. We try to 
give them workshops and also more social, 
emotional kind of stuff. More than just music 
lessons itself. 

Noel: Yeah, it’s like a mentorship program. 
Daisy: I’ve noticed from volunteering at 
the other rock camp that the workshops are 
completely different than we have here. 
Noel: We cater to our demographic. A lot of 
our kids are first generation or undocumented. 
And so we want tg make sure that they have 
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certain resources. We also want to give them 
tools—it’s kind of like a little toolbox too. 
It’s like, “Yeah, the world can be super shitty, 
but there are people who are here to help you 
out and make it less shitty.” 

Kass: And | think it also shows the kids 
community building and organizing and 
the importance of that and how much of a 
difference it can make. Like, things that start 
off as just an idea between a few people and 
then it’s like, “Okay, well let’s start working 
on it.” And it’s still just a few people, yet it 
expands into this. Not that we’re huge, but I 
think we’ve affected enough kids to see that 
we’re really successful. 

Noel: Like 350? 

Vikki: We’ve had forty-ish kids each of the 
past five years. 

Kass: Yeah, but even if it was just the 
same thirty every year. Yeah, that’s big. It’s 
something that’s not really seen in this area. 
I grew up in South Gate. We all grew up in 
Southeast L.A. Music and music lessons 
aren’t things that are readily available and, as 
a kid, I started playing guitar. I just thought 
it seemed cool and I wanted to play drums, 
but they were too expensive, so I didn’t do 
that. So I was like, “You just learn on your 
own and you make music and you make 
noise,” but it’s not like my mom could ever 
afford lessons or anything formal like that. 
So it’s cool that even if it’s just for one week 
a year, it’s like, “Can we can try to give you 
.. something? At least the tools.” 

» Daisy: One ofthe things that all the volunteers 
say is we wish we had this when we were 
kids, because when we were alternative 
punk kids or goth kids, it’s like we were the 
weirdos, right? In Latin communities, it’s 
like you can’t. You have to be like a fucking 
chunti in order to be more accepted by your 


Noel: You have to say, “By Downey.” 








family—or whatever—but if you listen to 
anything else, it’s like, “Oh what’s wrong 
with them?” 


_ Kass: I think that’s a good point. We don’t 


just tell the kids to play punk, alternative, 
or rock. They can play whatever they want. 
But it’s also nice to have that validation. As 
being one of the weird kids who grew up in 
this area, you’re just around a lot of hip hop, 
which I love also. But that wasn’t my style, 
so it’s cool to have that validation for these 
kids and for them to see adults—“Oh, you 
can still be successful,” and do all this cool 
adult stuff. 

Vikki: They see adults acting silly. Someone 
with, like, a nose ring. My parents would 
always say people with tattoos and piercings 
are “weird, stay away from them.” And 
now I’m that person. So it’s like—I’m nice. 
People like to see the kids see adults who 
look like us being in that setting. I think it’s 
important, because we chose how we want to 
present ourselves. You can present yourself 
in any way. We’re all there being comfortable 
and having fun with each other. 

Kass: Yeah, it’s authentic and I think that’s 
beautiful. I think that authenticity goes 
like, “Yes, it’s physically how we express 


‘ ourselves and the music we listen to,” but 


also our identities. I think most of us are 
unapologetically queer and Latinx and we’re 
very proud of who we are, where we come 
from, and’ our community. Everyone reps 
SELA super hard. So it’s cool for the kids to 
see all of that, for them to just get that from 
such a young age instead of having to learn it. 
Daisy: For a long time I wasn’t really super 
proud to be from South Gate. People still 
don’t know where South Gate is and I’m like, 
“It’s below downtown.” 






Daisy: It took me a long time to realize thac 
it’s cool to be from South Gate even though 
culturally there aren’t a lot of other things 
here. It’s a food desert, grocery store desert, 


_ everything desert. Did you all see yourselves 
_ being organizers in this capacity or what made 
_ you feel that you had to be organizers? Not 
_ necessarily for Chicas, but even just deciding 
_ that, “There aren’t bands like Apostasis. We 
_ need to put this together, we need to be out 


there”? What was the fire under your butt to 
be like, ““We have to do this”? 

Noel: We like to talk shit, I don’t know if you 
noticed. But we also want to back it up. It’s 
like, “Okay, we’re going to say, ‘Yeah the 
punk scene seems shitty.’”” So we were just 
like, “Let’s just start a band.” With Chicas— 
like, when I went to Rock Camp OC—I 
thought it was amazing and I just thought 
about all the kids in my area that could benefit 
from that. And, I don’t know, I just wanted to 
bring it to my brown kids. 

Kass: Noel and I would drive in together 


. every day and drive back together. We would 


always just talk after. It felt really cool to be 


there and to be helping out, but something 
* was still—for me at least—something was 
_ still stopping me from connecting to it fully. I 
) didn’t really realize it at the time. I just didn’t 
» feel super passionate about it. I wasn’t as 


fully connected to it. And then Chicas comes 


_ around and it’s just like everything—because 
© you see yourself in the kids and it’s your 
~ hood and it’s kids that look like you. It’s just 
_ a completely different experience than OC 
" or places. with more white people or more 
- affluent areas. 

_ Daisy: I agree! Thank you all again so much 
_ for taking time to meet with me and chat. 


a 
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Daryl: So you guys really concerned with 
dog health? [laughs] 

Chris: Yeah, you know [laughs] those flat- 
nose breeds are really getting bad. We need 
to cut that out. 

Daryl: Have you looked at the #badbreeding 
hashtag on Instagram? 

Chris: Yeah, there’s some wild shit that flies 
up in there. 

Daryl: I looked it up just to try and do some 
research and I was like, “I never really 
thought about this.” 

Chris: I think that was mainly why we 
started an Instagram. To kind of just readjust 
the balance of what was up on there. It was 
either some strange pornography or bulldogs 
with flat noses. 

Juan: How small of a town is Stevenage? 
Chris: Fairly small, as is symptomatic of a 
lot of working class towns across the U.K. 
It was the first new town to be built after 
the Second World War. Sort of as a piece 
of social planning and that re-housed people 
whose homes were blown up during the 
Blitz. So it started off as quite a progressive 
way of relocating people. It was designed 
around small communities where your 
family could function without having to 
leave. So you’d have employment in a local 
area, you’d have your social functions all 
in one square block, so you didn’t have to 
move around too much. It kind of started off 
as quite a progressive idea. 

Daryl: I saw somewhere that Quadrophenia 
was named after Stevenage. Have you heard 
of that? 

Chris: Yeah, it has quite a deep history of 
culture. There are a couple of films that are 
made in the town as well. I don’t know too 
much about the Quadrophenia element to it. 
Daryl: To an outsider, the picture painted by 
Exiled shows the U.K. in total crisis. 

Chris: Yeah. 

Daryl: When I’m listening to it, I’m 
thinking this could have been the 
soundtrack to that movie, Children of 
Men, you know, it’s just like pure dystopia. 
Describe how you feel about the situation 
at home at large to our readers. 

Chris: Yeah, it’s bleak. Very bleak. But 
the point of that record was to not sidestep 
around the bleakness and try and make 
something that was very direct, very to the 
point, and almost knuckle-dragging at times. 
We wanted to produce a record that painted 
a picture of just how problematic it all is. It’s 
a really sad time to be a British person in an 
age of outright austerity, where people are 
being punished purely because of ideological 
reasons. There’s no dancing around it on 
the record as something that we wanted to 
approach directly. 

Angus: We didn’t want it to be ironic or 
anything. 

Chris: There’s no real room for humor. It 
was just meant to be a blanket statement. 
Daryl: How would you say the current events 
affect your daily life? 

Chris: Yeah, they’re pretty deeply inherent 
in everything we do. The band is an outlet 
from all of those things. You wake up in 
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the morning, go to work. Do your really 
demeaning things there. I was working, I 
didn’t have a full-time contract, and the kind 
of escapism at the end of the day is getting 
the chance to go and hang out with people 
who enjoyed doing the same things as you. 
Angus: And now the escapism has been 
threatened because we don’t know how we’ ll 
be able to travel. We don’t know what that’s 
going to be like after Brexit or whatever deal 
we get. We don’t know if it will threaten 
if we can tour around Europe, or... I don’t 
know. No one knows. 

Juan: What are the specifics of that? 

Chris: It'll impact whoever comes in 
and whoever goes out. Both the U.K. and 
going into mainland Europe. But it’s such 
a complex issue. I mean, for all of the 
drawbacks of Brexit and how it might impact 
us individually, there’s a whole population in 
the whole society at large who are going to be 
affected—either positively or negatively—by 
the impact. It’s a very confusing and complex 
time, especially to be a young person in 
Britain at the moment. 

Angus: Yes. And everywhere we go, people 
ask us what’s going on with Brexit and we 
don’t know. [laughs] No one knows, really. 
We don’t have an answer for them. 

Daryl: They’re just pushing it back further 
and further so they don’t have to figure it out. 
Angus: Yeah. Basically. 

Daryl: What is it about modern life that makes 
it “hard at times to keep your hate pure”? 
Chris: There are so many deflections. 
Capitalism from the outset forces you to 
focus on very particular things and our way 
of life becomes so ingrained that you struggle 
to see beyond it and it becomes the definitive 
option. You can’t see anything beyond the 
boundaries of commerce. [laughs] That essay 
(that the quote is from in the liner notes of 
Exiled) touched upon all those things, but I 
think we’ve ended up at a period now where 
we live ina time of war at home. Purely again 
because of ideological reasons. 

Daryl: How does it feel to be on the same 
record label as Bjork? 

Chris: Strange. [laughs] 

Angus: My mum likes it. She’s really proud 
of that. 

Chris: There’s very little interaction with 
' that side of the label and us. The main driving 
force behind deciding to work with One Little 
Indian was essentially Derek’s connection to 
Flux Of Pink Indians and the records they put 
out back in the day inspired us. Subhumans 
and things like that. So it seemed like a nice fit 
to work with someone who’s still deploying 
a lot of the same ethics to what he does. And 
yeah, just a group of people that were very 
open to essentially allowing us to carry on as 
we were doing. 

It was quite important that we didn’t lose 
the autonomy that we had when we started 
the band, like putting out records ourselves, 
and they’d never really impinged on that. It 
was a kind of case of we can work together 
and try and put out some records. ““You can 
tell us when you’ re done, we’ ll put ‘em out.” I 
know that was coming from a background of 
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pressing your own records and doing all that 
stuff, shipping them out from your bedroom 
at home or whatever. That was always the 
dilemma of, “What does this mean going 
into a functioning label like that?” But I think 
for us that comes to a point where you make 
this decision where you’re making music to 
preach to the choir every night, to preach 
to the converted, the same people, or you 
really try and properly politicize things and 
make it reach people who aren’t necessarily 
always going to understand your side of the 
argument. And for us it felt like the moment 
where we wanted to breach out and reach out 
to more people. 

Daryl: Punk has very well established 
comfort zones, and when you’re staying in 
your comfort zone, that’s the least punk thing 
you could be doing. 


Chris: Yeah. I think there are so many bands 
that reached that point and it becomes about 
pretense and posturing and how fast can you 
play or what obscure T-shirts can you wear? 
[laughs] And it just holds up any kind of 
progress. Especially if you’re trying to be 
open and politically direct people. It makes 
no sense to be having the same arguments 
every night with the same people. So yeah, 
that’s the motivation towards working with 
One Little Indian. 

Juan: Being on a label with an artist 
like Bjérk, does that mean you guys get 
mismatched shows where there are just 
some bands that you probably wouldn’t be 
playing with? 

Chris: The offers are certainly there, but 
I’ve never felt forced into a position where 
it’s like, “You do this. You do that.” We’d 
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have total control over whatever we choose 
to do. If it feels right to us and you can 
square it with yourself ethically, and you 
feel like it is going to have some sort of 
either cultural or political impact, then it’s 
our decision to make. 

Juan: I did see something somewhere 
online where you toured with the band— 
we don’t have to say who they are here— 
but you said that you weren’t too keen 
on them. You considered them “show off 
music and chauvinistic.” 

Chris: This is Royal Blood, eh? [laughs] 
Juan: Yeah, just wondering if you could 
elaborate on that. 

Chris: We sort of knew what we might be 
getting into, but again, this goes back to the 
idea of are you going to play to the same 
people every night? We hadn’t done that 





much traveling as people. Do you want to 
go play around Europe? Do you want to 
go annoy some people who are going to be 
relatively narrow-minded in what we do? 
And they’re up for spending, you know, 
forty Euros on the ticket to watch essentially 
someone throwing his pelvis around. 
Daryl: When I read that quote I was like, 
“Who is this band?” And I looked up Royal 
Blood and it was garbage. 

Angus: They’re fucking huge, man. It’s 
crazy. [laughs] 

Daryl: Chris, do you compose electronic 
music? 

Chris: No. How come? 

Daryl: Allmusic.com, which is apparently an 
unreliable website, I guess. They have your 
name connected to some electronic music. 
Chris: Is it bad? 


Daryl: I didn’t listen to it, but the cover, it 
makes me think it’s probably pretty bad. 
Chris: Yeah. That’s not me. [laughs] 

Daryl: It’s called Endzeit Bunkertracks: Act 8. 
Angus: Oh! You did do that! [laughs] 
Chris: Oh yeah, an art school project. 

Juan: So this is the first time for all of you 
here in the U.S.? 

Chris: Doing a proper tour, yeah. We played 
in Huntington Beach on Friday. Yesterday 
was San Diego. We’d done a South By 
Southwest thing’ when we first started out. 
There were free U.K. grants to come over 
and play so we jumped on one of those right 
at the start of the band. It’s terrible. [laughs] 
Juan: What are your first impressions so far 
of California? 

Chris: Yeah, everyone’s been very friendly. 
Ashlea: I wanna live here. [laughs] 

Angus: It’s like violently optimistic 
about—everyone’s just insanely welcoming 
and everything’s built to...succeed. [laughs] 
Everyone wants you to come in and like, 
you know, do things. And the beaches are 
insane. All the shops and stuff. And also, 
for us, the fact that you can just know the 
weather is going to be good every morning. 
It’s just insane. 

Chris: Buy a bottle of Coke that’s bigger 
than a toddler. [laughs] Yeah, we come from 
a place of pretty deep cynicism. It’s nice to be 
here. See some smiles. 

Angus: It doesn’t feel forced or like a show. 
It seems like people are generally quite happy 
and pleased to see you. 

Juan: That’s what they want you to think. 
Daryl: That’s a really interesting perspective, 
because I just think people are so miserable 
here. [laughs] 

Ashlea: Fuck me. 

Chris: Come stay in Stevenage for a bit. 
Angus: You work here and we’ ve just been in 
bars and restaurants on the beach. We haven’t 
been in the warehouse or anything. 

Chris: I’m sure there’s some pretty good 
parallels in terms of working class life. 
Angus: But yeah, the weather is beautiful. We 
went to the desert just outside of L.A. Climbed 
up on a rock. It’s just beautiful. Unbelievable. 
Daryl: Do you have any other non-tour 
related plans of stuff you want to do? 
Charlie: I wanna go to a batting cage. 
Daryl: Fuck yeah! They don’t have a batting 
cages in England? 

Chris: Cricket nets. We don’t have time to 
explain cricket. We’ll be here for weeks. 
Ashlea: I wouldn’t want to. 

Juan: Does that mean you’re a baseball fan, 
or do you just wanna whack some balls? 
Charlie: I just like baseball bats. [laughs] 
Daryl: Fuckin’ punk! Do you know where 
this began? Your fascination with baseball 
bats? 

Charlie: My grandpa gave me one when I 
was five and I’ve still got it. It says, “Charlie, 
be good” on it. [laughs] 

Ashlea: That’s sick. 

Angus: Chaz is a very good tourist. He does 
it insanely well! He knows where everything 
is before we get there. He’s on Wikipedia 
looking things up. 
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Daryl: You did research on the whole 
country and it comes down to a batting cage, 
eh? There’s one about a mile away. 

Charlie: Really? 

Ashlea: I’d quite like to shoot a gun. [laughs] 
I’m never going to have the opportunity 
again. I’ve never even seen a gun. 

Chris: Wait till the world falls apart. 

Angus: Not even a rifle? 

Ashlea: I mean, like in contact with a real 
one. I’ve seen the police in America walking 
around with them on their hips. 

Chris: Guns and bats. We’re the perfect 
peace punk band. [laughs] 

Daryl: What’s your favorite other “bad” band? 
Angus: As in shit band? 

Chris: No, like as in moniker. 

Angus: Oh! I see. [laughs] 

Charlie: Bad Brains. Bad Manners. 

Chris: I don’t know how many other “bad” 
bands there are. 

Charlie: Bad Religion? 

Chris: Eh. [laughs] 

Daryl: Who’s you’re least favorite “bad” 
band? 

Chris: Bad Breeding. 

Charlie: Is there one called Bad Company? 

Jon (of Iron Lung): There is one called Bad 
Company. 

Daryl: [to Juan] Do you have anything else? 





Juan: I’m good. 

Daryl: Okay, what would be—no I can’t do 
this. [laughs] 

Chris: Trying to finish on a deep note, eh? 
[laughs] Go on, spit ball it. 

Daryl: Alright. 

Chris: Full scale communism is what we 
want. 

Daryl: How did you know what I was going 
to ask? [laughs], Obviously politics are 
heavily engrained in the music you make. 
You’re totally upfront and unapologetic 
about your beliefs. Where do you hope to see 
the politics in your music go once they are 
released into the world? 

Chris: On a pragmatic and realistic level, 
I’d like the points that we make to be able 
to influence conversations. To infiltrate 
conversations that aren’t purely in punk 
communities. Just try and popularize it a little 
more in terms of reaching certain areas that it 
wouldn’t necessarily do if we’re just focusing 
on the same DIY shows back home. We just 
want to make records and keep having these 
conversations. Especially in England, there are 
very few outlets for working class bands and 
working class artists in cultural conversations. 
And beyond that, we unrealistically want an 
end to capitalism. And an end to guns and 
baseball bats as well. [laughs] 


LU 


Daryl: Do you feel like the music you make 
is alienating to people? Or just anti-social 
in general? 

Angus; | think so. 

Chris: It is. But it’s not necessarily 
intentional. We never set out to make an 
anarcho record. Here’s Crass, here’s Flux. 
For us it’s about something you feel is 
representative, but also something that is 
progressive, and continually trying to push 
the envelope. You can’t escape the fact the 
music is partially stylized—it has to be. No 
matter how progressive you say you are, 
whatever you’re doing is a reinterpretation 
of the past. But the counter we try and have 
is reaching out beyond those circles. A 
proper progressive way of doing it is to put 
yourself out of your comfort zones. 

Daryl: Nice. Let’s go hit some balls. 
Charlie: Yeah! 
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Andy Garcia 
1. Phantoms, 
The Rise of Deathrock from the 
LA Punk Scene 
2. The Wraith, Gloom Ballet LP 
3. Prison Affair demo 
4. Misery/S.D.S., Split LP 
5. Cochonne demo 


Anthony Mehlhaff 
Album-of-the-Year Picks! 
* Cunts, Self-titled 
¢ The Manx, Hateful Goo 
¢ Skull Crack, Turn to Dust 
* Knocked Loose, A Different 
Shade of Blue 
¢ Amy! And The Sniffers, 
Self-titled 


Aphid Pewitt 
* High Weirdness 
by Erik Davis (book) 
* Motérhead, Overkill 40th 
Anniversary Edition DVD 
* Act & Punishment: The Pussy 
Riot Trials DVD 
* GG Allin: All in the 
Family DVD 
* Poison Idea, Pigs Last 
Stand CD+DVD 


Art Ettinger 
* ANTiSEEN, ANTiSEEN 
Christmas 12” EP 
* Unreliable Narrator, Old Man 
Yells at Older Man CS 
¢ Chubby & The Gang, 
Speed Kills LP 
¢ Wish Granters, 
Self-titled 12” EP 
¢ GG Allin + The Scumfucs, 
You'll Never Tame Me (2019 
reissue) LP 
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Bill Pinkel 
* Upset, Self-titled LP 
* Notches, New Kinda Love LP 
¢ The Whiffs, Another Whiff LP 
* Tightwire, Six Feet Deep LP 
* Ramona, 
Deals, Deals, Deals! LP 


Chris Terry 
¢ Aureole Of Ash, 
Morbid Reality 10” 
* The Gerbils, Are You Sleepy? LP 
* Solarized, 
A Ghost across Hell from Me LP 
¢ New Frank Ocean tracks 
¢ David Tung Cant Have a 
Girlfriend Until He Gets into 
an Ivy League College by Ed 
Lin (novel) 


Craven Rock 
Top 5 Movies Viewed for 31 
Days of Halloween (which went 
well into November [whos got 
that kind of time? ]) 
1. Citadel 
2. Us 
3. Houses October Built 
4. Transfiguration 
5. Frailty 


Daryl Gussin 
* Riversedge, The Runaround CS 
¢ Wish Granters, 
Self-titled 12” EP 
* Xetas, The Cypher LP 
¢ Schizophonics, 
People in the Sky LP 
¢ Wild Flowers Of America, 
Lost in the Salvation Army LP 


Deb Frazin 
1. Reckling, Slaughterhouse, 
Feels show at Resident 
2. Avengers and Stiff Little 
Fingers show at El Rey 
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3. Richard Rose EP 

4. The grand opening of 
Permanent Records Roadhouse 
5. Katatonic EP 


Designated Dale 
1. Sore Points, Self-titled LP 
2. Riverboat Gamblers, 
Smash/Grab EP 
3. The Lazy Cowgirls, 
Somewhere Down the Line LP 
4. Motérhead, On Parole LP 
5. The Psychedelic Furs, 
Book of Days LP 


Donna Ramone 
Top 5 Favorite Artists 
of the Decade 
1. Martha 
2. The Sloppy Boys 
3. The Dahmers 
4. Fishboy 
5. Everyone responsible for the 
Steve Universe soundtracks 


Eric Baskauskas 
The Four Times I Saw Torche in 
2019, Ranked 
1. 11/13 at X-Ray Arcade, 
Cudahy, Wis. 
2. 11/1 at Fest, Gainesville, Fla. 
3. 11/15 at Empty Bottle, 
Chicago, III. 
4. 5/31 at Reggie’s, Chicago, Ill. 
5. I also went to Hawaii, that 
was cool I guess 


Jamaica Dyer 
1. Getting an old van and 
spending your first night in it 
waking up to snow. 
2. Making coffee outside 
in the rain. 
3. Heating your house by 
making curries. 
4. Meditating in the morning... 
and sticking with it. 
5. Minimalist videos on 
YouTube. It’s tricky waters, 


but watching people talk about » 
getting rid of everything is 
super relaxing. 


Jeff Proctor 
Top 5 Shows of Late 
¢ Dinosaur Jr., November 2 at 
the Fonda Theatre, Los Angeles. 
¢ Hunx And His Punx, August 
17 at the East Room, Chicago. 
¢ Stiff Little Fingers, October 5 
at the El Rey, Los Angeles. 
* Rocket From The Crypt (with 
LA Witch, Death Valley Girls, 
and El Vez), October 25 at 
House of Blues, San Diego. 
¢ Yo La Tengo, September 20 at 
the El Rey, Los Angeles. 
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Jennifer Federico 
Top 5 Bands for When I Want to 
Stay Awake on the Plane 
*G.L.O.S.S. 
¢ Career Suicide 
¢ Night Birds 
¢ Charles Albright 
* Neighborhood Brats 


Jimmy Alvarado 
¢ The Cult Of Lip, Your 
Feedback/Sleep Receiver LP 
* The Dum Dum Boys, Let There 
Be Noise LP 
* Once Upon a Time in 
Hollywood (film) 
¢ Larma, Self-titled LP 
* Sore Points, Not Alright 7” EP 


Kayla Greet 
Top 5 Moments of Fest 18 
¢ Laura Jane Grace solo b/w 
Lauren Denitzio solo at Civic 
Music Center 
* Gouge Away at The Wooly 
* Chatting with Blake 
Schwarzenbach about the 
Red Dons 
* Yoga for Punks with Miguel 
Chen b/w getting a flamingo 
pool floatie tattoo at Anthem 





¢ Tsunami Bomb’s secret 
backlight skeleton set featuring 
members of Kill Lincoln 


Kevin Dunn 
1. Muffs, No Holiday 
2. Amyl And The Sniffers, 
Self-titled 
3. Mick Trouble, Here's the Mick 
Trouble LP 
4. Bothers, Self-titled 
5. Superchunk, AF’ 


Kurt Morris 
1. Chris L. Terry, 
Black Card (book) 
2.Adam Gnade, This Is the End 
of Something, But It’s Not the 
End of You (book) 
3. Anxious, Never Better 7” 
4. Metalhead (movie) 
5. Fred Gillen Jr., Jf Woke Up 
This Morning and Died 


Martin Wong 
1. The Linda Lindas at Self 
Help Graphics’ 46th annual Dia 
de los Muertos celebration. 
2. The Last, Zander Schloss, The 
Vulturas, PR Shake, and The 
Linda Lindas at Save Music In 
Chinatown 19. 
3. The Last with The Neptunas 
and Rosemary’s Billygoat at 
the Hermosa Saloon with a 
special appearance by Milo! 
4. The Avengers on tour with 
Hector Penalosa (The Zeros) 
on bass. 
5. The Linda Lindas super-secret 
recording and film shoot! 


Mike Fournier 
* Notches, New Kinda Love LP 
* J. Graves, Marathon LP 
* Giants Chair, Prefabylon LP 
* Ben Snakepit, Dog Days of 
Snakepit (book) 
¢ Fluke #17, tie with 
Minor League #9 (zines) 


Nighthawk 
* Boris The Sprinkler, Vespa to 
Venus LP 
* Kepi Ghoulie & The 
Copyrights, Re-Animation 
Festival LP 


¢ Nerf Herder, live in Chicago 
* The Heat Tape, live at Fest 
+ Interviewing Tony Weinbender 


Paul Silver 
1. The Subjunctives, 
Sunshine and Rainbows LP 
2. The Schizophonics, 
People in the Sky LP 
3. Rational Anthem, 
It’s Only Permanent LP 
4. Bothers, Self-titled LP 
5. Nato Coles & The Blue 
Diamond Band, Flyover LP 


Rev. Norb 
¢ Haskels, Self-titled LP 
° Muffs, No Holiday 2 x LP 
* Roger C. Reale & 
Rue Morgue, 
Reptiles on Parade LP 
¢ Straight Arrows, On Top! LP 
¢ Nato Coles & The Blue 
Diamond Band, Flyover LP 


Rich Cocksedge 
* Clowns, The B.B.G.C., Glud, 
live at The Exchange, Bristol 
* Xetas, The Cypher LP 
* Restraining Order, 
This World Is Too Much LP 
¢ David Gamage, Punk Faction, 
BHP ‘91 to ‘95 (book) 
¢ The Wolfhounds, 
Middle Aged Freaks LP 


Rick V. 
1. Weird Paul Petroskey, 
Lit AF LP 
2. Penny, Self-titled LP 
3. River City Girls (video game) 
4. Jeffrey Lewis & The Voltage, 
Bad Wiring LP 
5. Carolyn Cash, 
Girl in the World (comic) 


Rosie Gonce 
1. Bleached, Dont You Think 
You've Had Enough LP 
2. Shutups, 
Every Day I’m Less Zen LP 
3. Snuff, 
There's A Lot of It About LP 
4, Amyl And The Sniffers, 
Self-titled LP 
5. Sheer Mag, 
A Distant Call LP 


RoQue Torres 
1. Mathew Bourne’s Swan Lake, 
Dec. 3, 2019 to Jan. 5, 2020, 
Ahmanson Theatre 
2. Linda Vallejo: Brown 
Belongings Solo Exhibition June 
1, 2019 to Jan. 13, 2020 at La 
Plaza de Cultura y Artes 
3. Making Mammy: A Caricature 
Of Black Womanhood, 1840- 
1940, Sept. 25, 2019 to March 
1, 2020, California African 
American Museum 
4. “Popeye” Iniguez’s 
Birthday Celebration, 
Wild Records Recording 
Artists Bibi & Her Tremblin’ 
Souls, The Desperados, 
Eddie & The Scopions, Omar 
Romero & The Stringpoppers, 
Nov. 22, 2019, Harvelle’s 
5. Betye Saar: Call and 
Response Solo Exhibition, Sept. 
22, 2019 to April 5, 2020, Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art 


Ryan Nichols 
1. Sleaford Mods 
2. Viagra Boys 
3. Sam Shepard, Mote/ 
Chronicles (book) 
4. Mark Lanegan, 
Somebody s Knocking LP 
5. Slayer, Ministry, and Pantera 
at The Forum in Los Angeles 


Sean Koepenick 
Top Shelf 
1. Joe Eszterhas, 
Hollywood Animal (book) 
2. Rambling Shadows, 
edges of time LP 
3. Hunter Bennett, Rockin’ The 
Suburbs, Episode 732: Hardcore 
in the Midwest (podcast) 
4. Circle Jerks reunion 
(Come to Boston!) 
5. J. Robbins Band, live at Great 
Scott, Allston, Mass. 12/7/19 
(Incredible show.) 


Theresa W. 
Top 5 Seasonal Jams 
+ “Wrapping” by The Waitresses 
* “364 Days” by The Murder 
City Devils 


¢ “Faintly Falling Ashes” 

by The Lawrence Arms 

* “Santa Claus Is Coming to 
Town” by Bruce Springsteen 
And The E Street Band 

¢ “Homo Christmas” 

by Pansy Division 


Tim Brooks 
* Tits, Great Punk Tits LP 
¢ Gino And The Goons, 
Do The Getaround LP 
¢ Haircut, Sensation EP 
¢ Larma LP 
* Chain Whip, 
14 Lashes LP 


Toby Tober 
Top 5 Movies I Have 
Recently Enjoyed 
1. Parasite 
2. Wu-Tang Clan: 
Of Mics and Men 
3. The Amazing Johnathan 
Documentary watch together 
with Always Amazing 
4. Life after Flash 
5. Pain and Glory 


Todd Taylor 
* Charles Albright, 
Everything Went 
Charles Albright LP 
* Riversedge, 
The Runaround CD 
° Xetas, The Cypher LP 
* Death Ridge Boys, 
The Right Side of History LP 
« Lenguas Largas, 
Come On In LP 
¢ Sara Gran’s Claire DeWitt 
mystery series (books) 


Ty Stranglehold 
1. The Victims, 
Horror Smash EP 
2. Chain Whip, 
14 Lashes LP 
3. Boris The Sprinkler, 
Vespa to Venus LP 
4. Spermbirds, 
Go to Hell Then Turn Left LP 


5. Antheads, 


Think Fast EP 





ADRENALIN 0.D.: 
Humongousfungusamongus 
Millennium Edition: LP 

I’ve always liked this album. By 1986, 
most of the leading lights of the early 
’80s hardcore scene had moved on to 
sonically lusher pastures, but AOD 
stayed behind to steer the ship and 
figure out where we could go with a 
musical format that was constantly 
signaling increasing proximity to a 
dead end. In some quarters, this is 
interpreted as the birth of punk/metal 
“crossover,” but I see it more as them 
trying to figure out something new- 
ish and cool-ish and innovative-ish 
to do in a genre that didn’t come 
equipped with a ton of standard 
options for post-market alterations. 
And when you lead your musical 
career off with “Paul’s Not Home,” 
where exactly are you supposed to 
go from there anyway?? Be that as 
it may, the songs that have always 
stuck with me from this record—the 
ones I played on my college radio 
show on a weekly basis—were the 
songs from the other side of the AOD 
emotional spectrum, the straight- 
up poppy stuff: The Spaghetti-O’s 
jingle, their brilliant rip-through of 
the Masterpiece Theatre theme, their 
somewhat less woke pummeling 
of “Hava Nagila,” and the album’s 
closer and spiritual centerpiece, “The 
Nice Song,” which both heralded 
and presaged the pop punk explosion 
soon to come. Judge this album as you 
will, but I see it as the last hardcore 
record worth owning. So there. BEST 
SONG “Masterpiece.” BEST SONG 
NOT ORIGINALLY WRITTEN 
BY A FRENCH COMPOSER IN 
1729 AND BEST SONG TITLE: 
“The Nice Song (In the Key of D).” 
FANTASTIC AMAZING TRIVIA 
FACT: The deal on the cover photo 
is that everyone was supposed to 
show up to the photo shoot wearing 
the dumbest-looking thing they could 
find. Nice Germs shirt, Bruce. —Rev. 
Norb (Beer City) 


ADRENALIN 0.D.: The Wacky 
Hi-Jinks of Adrenalin 0.D. — 35 
Anniversary Millennium Edition: LP 
Considered by many to be one of the 
finest examples of 1980s hardcore, 
this record undeniably has a comedic 
sensibility that is all its own. First 
released in 1984, this new edition 
was made from the original master 
tapes and it sounds incredible. Beer 
City never takes the easy route with 
packaging, so in addition to a replica 
of the old insert and artwork, this 
version contains a full-color poster 
with never-before-seen photos, as 
well as liner notes from the band 
and others. This classic LP holds 
up remarkably well and is. beyond 
deserving of the deluxe treatment 
Beer City gave its reissue. —Art 
Ettinger (Beer City) 


AH FUCK / RUSH AWESOME: 

Split, Vol. 3:CS 

There are two ways to hold a one-on- 
one conversation in a crowded room. 
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For fans of Judas Priest (and maybe the Muppets). 


St VAL 


UNIVERSUM, Heavy Metal Gefahr LP 





You can either shout above the chaos 
and confusion, add to the malaise, 
or you can choose to talk quietly 
and force your partner to lean in and 
listen with intent. This experiment 
in brevity, the third in a split series 
with Ah Fuck and Rush Awesome, 
successfully makes both cases. 
Beginning with Ah Fuck, scene one 
is nine seconds of crossover thrash, 
followed immediately by a minute- 
plus of industrial automation, and 
finally twenty-some-odd seconds that 
ask you to lean in and hear a quiet 
voice in the civilization that replaced 
the wild. The Rush Awesome side of 
the cassette offers a counterpoint: one 
short meditative phrase that won’t 
allow you to shy away from the truth. 
Rewind. Flip sides. Walk over the 
coals and cool your feet in the river 
again. Repeat and repeat and repeat 
until death. You suffer? Ah fuck. 
—Jon Mule (Self-released) 


A.M. NICE; Scooter: 7” 
D.C.-influenced post-rock. Songs are 
well performed and aren’t teeming 
with the insincerity that plagued so 
many of the so-called emo bands 
of the last decade. Not my cup 0’ 
poison, but they’re good at what they 
do. -Jimmy Alvarado (Phratry) 


ANOTHER HEAVEN: For Ever: LP 

I could cry to this. Every term I can 
think of to describe this music seems 
too simple. I kind of want to call it 
indie rock, because that seems vast 
enough, but it doesn’t really do it 
justice. They describe themselves as 
sludgegaze, and I guess that edges 
close enough to describing the sound, 
but when I hear sludge I always think 
of sludge metal, and this version 
of sludge is just as thick but not as 


mean. It’s pretty actually, and there’s 
an intricacy to the layers and fuzz. I 
feel like somewhere in all this rich, 
sludgy, shoegazy gorgeousness there 
is a puzzle to solve. This is music 
that demands you spend some time 
with it, and that’s what I plan to do. 
—Emma Alice Johnson (MPLS LTD) 


ANTHEADS: Think Fast:7" 

Well, Supreme Echo is back with 
another batch of archival Canadian 
punk rock 7”s I can’t stop salivating 
over. In 1979, Vancouver punk 
band Active Dog split up. A couple 
of members went on to join the 
Pointed Sticks, a couple more started 
bands like the Modernettes and Los 
Popularos. And the final two members 
started Antheads. This record was 
recorded in 1980 by renowned punk 
rock sound master Cecil English and 
sweet zombie jesus, does it rip! The 
songs are fast, melodic, angry, and 
raw all at the same time. I don’t know 
how they managed to get lost to the 
sands of time as so many great bands 
do, because I think these songs can go 
toe to toe with what contemporaries 
such as DOA were doing at the time 
(which was admittedly amazing). 
I am so happy that Supreme Echo 
keeps digging up these lost bands 
and giving them the releases that they 
deserve. If you have any interest in 
the early Vancouver/Canadian punk 
rock scene, you need to get this. —Ty 
Stranglehold (Supreme Echo) 


ANTI-QUEENS, THE: Self-titled: CD 

This all-female quartet from Toronto 
is majorly influenced by L7, 
gravitating to some of the heavier 
tropes in alternative music, replete 
with metal-ish vocals and a significant 
layer of guitar crunch. Partially 


funded by a foundation for Canadian 
artists called FACTOR, as well as 
the Canadian government itself, it’s 
a well-produced debut full-length 
by a band that’s been at it for about 
a decade. Suitably aggressive and 
hard-hitting; fans of seedy bar punk 
will dig it. —Art Ettinger (Stomp) 


ATTIC TED: Kafka Dreaming: LP 

This record is weird as hell. Like 
going to a carnival on Mars. Weirdo 
Casio keyboards, clarinets, and 
definitely an organ thrown in on a lot 
of songs. The record is oddly catchy 
but also gave me a weird feeling 
while I was listening to it. -Emily T. 
(Pecan Crazy) 


AUREOLE OF ASH: Morbid Reality: 10" 
Before I dive in: it is depressing that 
we still need anti-Nazi messaging on 
punk records. Thanks to Aureole Of 
Ash for laying down the law on this 
great 10”. This German trio plays 
raw and angry crust with blast beats 
and double bass drums and a layer 
of fuzz that spits from the speakers 
like steel wool. The cover’s badass, 
too: murky black silk-screening on 
brown cardboard. Everything about 
this twelve-song banger kicks ass. 
—Chris Terry (IFB / Halo Of Flies / 
Colossus / Sunsetter / Shove / React 
With Protest) 


BANDAGE: Build: LP 

Pop punk perfection. I don’t follow 
this genre too closely, so my 
comparisons are probably weak, and 
I'll spare you. Here are my basic 
requirements for a great pop punk 
record: metronomic precision, catchy 
and honest lyrics, and familiar but 
new chord progressions that new or 
seasoned players can pick up. They 
aced all of these things. This is a solid 
record all the way through. —Ryan 
Nichols (Lockjaw) 


BAT SIGNAL: 

Straight out of Midnight: LP 

Vinyl edition of these Greek punk 
rockers’ 2017 debut full-length. 
Resemblances to a horn-less Rocket 
From The Crypt abound, emphasizing 
the “rock” over the “punk” in a 
fun, hooky, listen. If you like rock 
music and fun, this record is worth 
checking out. If not, then you might 
need to reexamine your life choices. 
—Chad Williams (Keep It A Secret / 
L.R.S. / World’s Appreciated Kitch / 
Cannonball / Now Or Never / Walk 
The Line) 


BATO: Ravages of Time: 7” 

This record offers seven songs of 
raging Virginia Beach hardcore 
with moments that remind me of 
the “classics,” along the lines of the 
earliest (and best) offerings by MDC, 
DRI, and Agnostic Front, without 
the overtly stated politics. With 
seemingly more personal lyrics, this is 
ripping non-stop with a vocalist who 
rarely comes up for air throughout. 
File under: Bands who like to “fuck 
shit up” and/or “get this fuckin’ pit 
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. new release available and coming from... SECRET MISSION | 
: EC | 


a ) Flashlights - Shadows and Lights LP (SMR025) 
Long awaited debut LP from Tokyo's premier indie pop band. 


Featuring members of The Knocks and Rock-A-Cherry! 


Besa 






Beatseeker - Center of the Heart CD (SMR026) 
First album from Hamamatsu Japans’ punk/power pop trio, Beatseeker. 
Cd out soon, LP later 2019 


See Saw 7” (SMR027) : 
# new 7” from Japan’s queens of high energy garage punk rock and roll. 
i} Featuring members of Nylon and Girls Go-yle. Limited handmade jacket! 


David Quinton — Overlook Road LP (SMRO028) 


Former member of the Mods and parntered with Stiv Bators, this is 12 tracks of 
unreleased recordings from the early 80s remastered! 2° album release in 38 years! 





started!” —Mark Twistworthy (Not 
For The Weak) 


BATTALION ZOSKA: Self-titled: LP 
Tough punk from Philadelphia with 
great riffs and thoughtful lyrics on 
the current state of the world. With 
this style it can be easy to fall flat 
and come off sounding mediocre, but 
Battalion Zoska avoid that pitfall with 
ease. The album has guest spots from 
Dez Cadena and Newt from Angelic 
Upstarts. This one is a winner! —Ty 
Stranglehold (Violated) 


BESMIRCHERS, THE: Hate Your Life: LP 
I’m always a little amazed at the 
presence of a new  Besmirchers 
record... mostly amazed that they 
remain alive to release one. There can 
be a certain tendency to dismiss them 
as just another foul-smelling gaggle 
of bloody, drunken dopes, but their 
records are always so well-produced 
and their packaging so flawlessly 
deluxe that you really have no choice 
other than to take them seriously—odd 
as it seems, they’re obviously not 
half-assing anything. And, while I 
can’t say that hot girls (or ugly guys) 
cutting themselves up does a ton for 
my appetite—sexual or otherwise—if 
you long for (or were just too little 
for) the vile thunder of Poison Idea, 
Antiseen, or GG Allin circa 1990, the 
Besmirchers have your fix. Now boil it 
down, cook it up in a spoon, haye your 
girlfriend tie you off with a pair6f dirty 
panties, and shoot it in your dick. BEST 
SONG: “Dirty Panty Tourniquet.” 


Cermrcan Tee 





BEST SONG TITLE: “Dirty Panty 
Tourniquet.” FANTASTIC AMAZING 
TRIVIA FACT: Counterintuitively, 
this is some of the prettiest pink/red 
spatter vinyl I’ve seen all year. —Rev. 
Norb (Slope) 


BITCH QUEENS: City of Class: CD/LP 
This band compares themselves to The 
Stooges and the Backyard Babies and 
while I get it, I think there are other 
factors in play when they crank it 
up. “Vote for Pedro” and “Superboy” 
pack a punch when pushed to an 
unreasonable volume. I dig “Negative 
Heaven” since it brings some swing to 
the party. Loud and in your face, so 
give it a shot. -Sean Koepenick (Lux 
Noise / Spaghetty Town) 


BITCH QUEENS: City of Class: CD/LP 
Well this is a first. This band saw 


a scathing review I did of one of 


their similar-sounding buddy bands 
in which I called that band out for 
being a bunch of boring, whining 
misogynists, and for some reason 
they decided that I had to be the 
one to review their new record. I’m 
not sure if that means they want a 
negative review or they genuinely 
thought I'd like this one. I’m tempted 
to just make fun of them for having 
a rider posted on their website that 
requests a picture of Iggy Pop in 
their dressing room at every venue, 
but really who doesn’t want that? 
Which isn’t to say they sound like 
Iggy Pop. I mean, they probably 
listened to Raw Power a few times, 
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Jerkazoids, 
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but their version of punk’n’roll is a 
little too clean for me. It sounds like 
it should be very sing-along, but the 
sing-along parts don’t arrive until 
“Never Say Never,” the second-to- 
last song, and there are far too many 
smirks and in-jokes along the way. 
But they’re having fun, so go for it 
I guess. -Emma Alice Johnson (Lux 
Noise / Spaghetty Town) 


BLACK & WHITE CAT ¢ BLACK & 
WHITE CAKE: Self-titled: CS 

It’s hard to describe how Buffalo this 
tape is, but it’s a special place that just 
doesn’t translate. It’s a kind of mix of 
hardcore synth goth that comes out 
of a place where punk scenes have 
room for all manner of noise because, 
for most of the year, you need to be 
in rooms together since the outside is 
inhospitable. You build up a certain 
kind of skin and that skin is what is on 
display here. Slightly inscrutable but 
with a sense of whimsy that is more 
a send-up of similar NYC artists who 
take themselves too seriously than a 
satire. For fans of Cold Cave or a more 
stripped down version of The Faint or 
anyone (like me) who loves Buffalo 
deeply. -Theresa W. (No Coast) 


BOOTLICKER: Nuclear Family: 7” 

Wowza! If I didn’t know better, I 
would have thought this was actually 
a hardcore band from the ’80s on one 
of those life-changing international 
comps that so many people, myself 
included, cut their teeth on back in 
the day. Sure, there is absolutely some 


Discharge influence, but not so much 
as to be just another d-beat clone, 
with many, many well-timed death 
grunts. This is contemporary hardcore 
that clearly knows its history. -Mark 
Twistworthy (Neon Taste) 


BOTHERS: Self-titled: LP 

Driving, unrelenting tuneage that 
distills some of the best parts of some 
forty-plus years of punk rockin’ 
into ten smokin’ tracks. Pop where 
it counts, power where it’s needed, 
and prime performance top to 
bottom. Play loud and often. Jimmy 
Alvarado (Dirt Cult) 


BRAINXTOILET: Painmaker: CS 

A lot less dumb than their band name, 
this is heavy, jerky grind from North 
Carolina. They write some killer 
riffs that fall deep into pits of blast 
beats and brutality to keep the songs 
going. Seven tracks go by real quick, 
but luckily warrant repeated listens. 
They’re one of those grind bands that 
learned how to use samples to their 
advantage and incorporate them into 
the songs in a way that makes them 
sound like another instrument, which 
is really hard to do. —Ian Wise (To 
Live A Lie) 


BULLMOOSE: Hot Garbage: 7” 

Pretty straight forward Georgia metal, 
though it seems to have lost some of 
the depth of classic Savannah sludge 
epitomized by Kylesa on the move 
away from the coast to Augusta. In 
their own estimation, they’re at the 





confluence of Queens Of The Stone 
Age, Primus, and the Distillers and 
that feels right. It’s totally serviceable 
rock’n’roll, but much more mainstream 
and less risky than I expected. -Theresa 
W. (River Monster) 


CAVALCADE: Sonic Euthanasia: LP 

Side A makes me feel like I’m being 
cursed by a demon witch. But Side B 
is more like a heavy smoker trying to 
make melodic, yet sludgey, hardcore. 
At times it could shoehorn itself into 
my wheelhouse alongside bands like 
Kylesa, Nux Vomica, and Agatha. I 
do like some heavier bands, but these 
guys do not cut the mustard for me. 
Really not into those breathy goblin 
screams disguised as vocals. I could 
fuck with some of the stuff on the B 
side, but overall, not my bag. —Kayla 
Greet (Bermuda Mohawk Production) 


CHARLIE MCALISTER: / Am the 
World's Richest Man: LP 

I hope longtime fans and friends and 
family of the late Charlie McAlister 
will forgive me for this very basic 
first-time-listener review of J Am 
the World’s Richest Man, which 
is, I think, the first posthumous 
Charlie McAlister release, and also 
an incredible introduction to his 
charming and brilliant lo-fi music. 
For those unfamiliar, think Daniel 
Johnston, R. Stevie Moore, maybe 
early Silver Jews? (It feels reductive 
to group McAlister with other artists; 
I just mention them as a starting 
point.) There is a home-y, folky 
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quality to this record, the altered 
banjo strumming, the warmth and 
immediacy of the tape sound, the 
melodic inventiveness, the casual 
swearing, the lyrics that seem to be 
direct thoughts about money and 
friends and food and yearning, all 
the specifics that are so instantly 
universal. I don’t want to go on and 
on about the amateur spirit, about 
how art isn’t about big deal artists 
that you hear on the radio or see in a 
gallery or read about in the big books, 
that art is a part of daily life and as 
real and available as anything else. 
But what else can you say when you 
hear someone like this? I’m not sure 
how many of these LPs are floating 
around, but I hope people press play 
on McAlister’s rambling and look 
at his notebook squiggles and bad 
handwriting and everything there 
is to find in this great sentimental 
goofball collection. —Matt Werts 
(Spew Geyser / Tick Tock / Almost 
Halloween Time) 


CHUBBY AND THE GANG: “Ail Along 

the Uxbridge Road” b/w “Mockba”:7" 
Frenetic and frantic power pop 
single straight outta the pub! A side: 
dissect this song into parts and each 
one stands on its own. A stone cold 
killer. No fuckin’ mercy and nothing 
gets wasted but the listener. B side: 
proper B side. Still kills, but not as 
fever-inducing as what you get on the 
A side. Features members of Crown 
Court and produced by Jonah Falco 
of Career Suicide and Fucked Up, so 
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you know it’s gold before you even 
have to drop the needle. And then it 
just gets better. —-Daryl (Goner) 


CONTROL FREAKS, THE: 

She's the Bomb: LP 

Catchy snottiness doesn’t seem to 
be the phenomenon it once was, 
but it’s still one of my favorite 
things. The Control Freaks’ recent 
LP will blare nicely out the car 
window while steadying your bat 
for a swing at a mailbox. The band 
features overdriven guitars and 
catchy choruses. “She’s the Bomb” 
has a catchy repeat. “I Hate Your 
Face” has the sing-a-long negativity 
you want. This is an album to 
add to the canon of Loli And The 
Chones and Bobbyteens. Beer and 
bubblegum. Awesome. -Billups 
Allen (Slovenly) 


CR DICKS: Dick Moves: LP 

Zeke meets Whores. Garage-noise 
punk. Heavy and exhilarating at 
times, nerve wracking at others. 
There are equal parts of Melvins and 
Captain Beefheart in the mix. Noise 
rap? There’s some of that too; most 
of the second half of the disc in fact. 
I don’t know if it’s good, but it’s 
interesting and I can’t contest that. It’s 
been a while since I heard an album 
so blatantly all over the map like this. 
It’s uncompromising and caustic. If 
that’s appealing to you, then by all 
means. I don’t think I could stomach 
asecond listen, though. -Gwen Static 
(Black Gladiator / Slovenly) 
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CRIMSON GHOSTBUSTERS: 
Self-titled: LP 

A cover band whose shtick is to fold 
assorted rock, doo-wop, and country 
songs into Misfits songs—‘“Earth 
Angelfuck,” “London Dungeon 
Calling,” “I Want Your Skull (To 
Want Me),” you get the picture. It’s a 
novel, funny idea that I wish worked 
just a wee bit better than it does, but 
it nonetheless elicits enough eye 
rolls as each song passes through 
to make it worth a listen. Jimmy 
Alvarado (Crimson Ghostbusters) 


CRUNCHBIRD: Shit Happens: CD 
Jaime RobertJohnsonhasbeencrafting 
what he describes as “deviant noise” 
under the Crunchbird moniker since 
1988. Every song on Shit Happens is 
distinct, with Johnson’s vocals and 
some great-sounding fuzzy guitar 
tones as the only common threads 
running through this otherwise very 
different-sounding collection of 
songs. There was something new for 
me to appreciate with each repeated 
listen. This new album is a great 
introduction to Crunchbird, before 
diving into the rest of their more 
obscure catalog. —Paul J. Comeau 
(Portnow Intertainment Group) 


CULT OF LIP, THE: 

Your Feedback/Sleep Receiver: LP 
As with their debut 45, the easiest 
touchstone on this collection of two 
EPs on one 12” record is My Bloody 
Valentine. They definitely share 
some sonic qualities—the blown- 
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out, woozy guitars for starters—but 
there is a bit of an art-punk streak 
buried deep underneath and the sonic 
layering is less dense, resulting in a 
sound that is more direct and often 
possessing more of a groove. Good 
record throughout, one due for a 
lot of airtime at excessive volumes. 
—Jimmy Alvarado (MPLS LTD.) 


CUTTHROAT BROTHERS, THE; 

Taste for Evil: CD 

Wacked-out barbers who also play 
swamp rock. It’s slimy and off the 
wall. They list The Gun Club and 
The Cramps as influences. There is 
a lot of blood floating around here; 
no way would I let these dudes cut 
my hair. Sit in a chair for a close 
shave—I don’t think so. I think the 
last song is about Elvis, since it’s 
called “The King Is Dead.” “Out of 
Control” flirts with melody but will 
that be enough to get you in the door? 
You make the call. -Sean Koepenick 
(Hound Gawd!) 


DAN MELCHIOR GROUP: Ruins: LP 

I’m not familiar with Dan Melchior’s 
previous work. I don’t know where 
he’s coming from but the songs are 
righteous at a mid-tempo pace. Ruins 
begins with “Black Hat,” a song 
featuring a bass line framing arbitrary 
drag and improvisational post-punk 
poetry vocalizing similar to Flipper. 
They are more organized and have a 
slightly more roots-influenced sound 
than Flipper, but the pace and approach 
strike me as similar. Simple and slow 
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can be hard to do. These songs have the 
sloppy, almost-off-the rails punkness 
without the speed. “Dirty Deal Blues” 
is among the faster songs on the album, 
moving at the chugging blues pace of 
early Fat Possum bluesmen. “Plz Luv 
Yrself’ adds droning keyboard to a 
slower paced song that develops a bit of 
lo-fi psychedelia. The chorus of “Hey 
Ya” devolves into catchy, nonsensical 
scatting. It’s an enjoyable listen. I don’t 
know what to expect next and I like 
that. I’m sure if you’re a fan, you’ll dig 
it too. —Billups Allen (Heel Turn) 


DAS DRIP: Self-titled: 12” EP 

Frantic trainwreck hardcore. Heavy 
low end, little distortion in the guitar, 
drums boom-bapping their way 
into oblivion, a vocalist that gets 
few breaks. Fast but not necessarily 
menacing, Das Drip is more fractured 
and nervy, like a broken tooth. Snotty 
and smart. Twelve songs on a 45 rpm 
12”, so you know it ain’t the opera. 
—Keith Rosson (Sorry State) 


DAYGLOW ABORTIONS: 

Wake Up, It's Time to Die:7" 

This time Supreme Echo sets his 
sights not on a forgotten band, but 
rather a forgotten recording from one 
of our shared city (Victoria BC)’s 
most legendary bands. Dayglow 
Abortions (in case you are wondering, 
the “w” is included in their name on 
this mina as it was recorded before 
they dropped it). Seven demo songs 
recorded in 1982. Some of these 
tracks ended up being re-recorded 
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for the Feed Us a Fetus album, and 
for some these are the only versions. 
The recording is really raw, but that 
energy and deep satire that they’re 
known for come through clearly. 
As with all of the Supreme Echo 
archival releases, the packaging is 
beautiful, and there is a great booklet 
that features an in-depth discussion 
with Murray “The Cretin” Acton on 
each song on the record and the early 
history of the band. Love them or hate 
them, there is no denying the impact 
that DGA has had on Canadian punk 
rock. “Argh, Fuck, Kill,” indeed! -Ty 
Stranglehold (Supreme Echo) 


DEATH RIDGE BOYS: 

“Fooled Again” b/w “Situation”:7” 
Absolutely love this band. 2017’s 
Right Side of History is a fantastic 
album of stridently leftist/antifascist 
street punk, and I was floored when I 
got this 7” to review. Their brand of 
gruff, melodic, political punk is, in my 
humble opinion, absolutely incendiary 
and comes as a breath of fresh air 
given our current political climate. 
This is a short, quick blast—just two 
songs—and while it doesn’t quite pack 
the punch of that earlier effort, it’s still 
a fierce outing, and I’m thrilled that 
this band is continuing to release stuff. 
—Keith Rosson (Moo Cow) 


DEFEKT DEFEKT: 79-81: LP 

A band featuring former members 
of Gruppe 80, Cross Stitched Eyes, 
Moorat Fingers, and M.O.T.O. 
deliver.some tasty tuneage here. The 
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recurring core here is hooky mid- 
tempo punk rock, to which they add 
a bit of off-kilter post-punk noodling 
that adds some interesting textures 
and colors to the mix. Solid record 
throughout, on that handily sets 
itself apart from the pack. —Jimmy 
Alvarado (No Front Teeth) 


DEVIOUS ONES, THE: “She's Waiting 
for Me” b/w “The Straggle Is Real”:7" 
Detroit’s Devious Ones is one of 
thé best pop punk bands of today. 
Churning out quite a few releases 
over a relatively short period, this is 
a welcome addition to their growing 
discography. These two tracks are on 
the lighter end for Devious Ones. Both 
songs feature a grand 1950s sensibility 
that is prevalent in a majority of 
today’s Ramones-influenced acts, but 
that is rarely delivered as impeccably 
as it is here. It’s wonderful! —Art 
Ettinger (Rust On The Blade) 


DIALERS, THE: Self-titled: LP 

An album’s worth of perfectly 
serviceable power pop, if at times a 
little perfunctory. Some nice melodies 
and hooks for certain, but I generally 
associate this label with a certain 
amount of snarl and rancor, and these 
folks come across as surprisingly 
saccharine in comparison. Not a 
bad thing at all, just not quiet what 
I expected. Still, solid work for sure, 
with some faint whispers of, say, 
the Smugglers or even the Fiendz 
scattered throughout. —Keith Rosson 
(No Front Teeth) 
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DISCO JUNK: Underage Punk: 7" EP 
Raw, mid-speed punk outta Australia. 
Sound is on-your-face, lo-fi 
obnoxious with simple yet effective 
riffs delivered with conviction. 
Four tunes short on time and long 
on attitude. In short, great. -Jimmy 
Alvarado (Hozac) 


DISJAWN: Loud Kush Assault:7" 

I start to lose track of genre labels/ 
names when I sink into the crustier 
side of punk. I don’t know what to 
call it. Raw, tin-can recording with 
lots of reverb on the vocals. Plenty 
of blast beats to be had. I don’t hate 
this, but it isn’t moving me too much. 
The cover has a bunch of music notes 
on it and they’re all crossed out. I 
get what they’re saying there. —Ty 
Stranglehold (Ranch Jams) 


DIVIDED, THE: 

World You're Living In: LP 

This is Hostage 101 here folks, not 
just because it’s a solid, high energy, 
beach punk record, but because it 
features members of the first record 
they ever released. I put this on and 
couldn’t place the familiarity until I 
read the insert: Bonecrusher. There 
are a lot of “whoa’s, a la Misfits, 
and rough vocals that complement 
this punk rock awesomeness. —Ryan 
Nichols (Hostage) 


DRAWBACKS: How We Feel: CD/LP 

This French hardcore punk band 
starts the album with some chunky 
bass, then galloping snare beats, and 








they’re off. The music is generally 
fast-paced with screams and gang 
vocals on many songs. I grew up 
listening to a lot of this passionate 
hardcore in the ’90s and early 00s. 
In that regard, Drawbacks’ sound 
is reminiscent of the German band 
Trainwreck. In the end, it comes off 
sounding very “crucial” and overly 
intense. I appreciate the passion 
but it would’ve been nice to hear a 
curveball thrown in on at least one 
of these ten tracks instead of the 
rehashed stuff I listened to twenty 
years ago. —Kurt Morris (Eternalis) 


DROWNS, THE: Hold Fast: 12" EP 

This is a two-song teaser of what’s 
looking like one of 2020’s great 
streetpunk releases, the latest album 
from The Drowns. What makes this 
release so cool is that Pirates Press 
continues to impress with their new 
vinyl techniques. At first blush, this 
record looks like any other picture 
disc, but upon close inspection, 
parts of the non-grooved side are 
fully transparent. It turns out the 
images are printed digitally using 
a new process on the side without 
the grooves, creating an awesome, 
brand-new look that hasn’t been 
seen on records before. Genius! I am 
looking forward to the full Drowns 
LP, but in the meantime, I can’t 
stop staring at this truly innovative 
slab of wax. Pirates Press continues 
to break new ground and deserves 
much love and adoration. —Art 
Ettinger (Pirates Press) 


SMALLER THAN DEATH, THE NEW EP FROM CRASHING INTO THINGS 
ART ROCK FOR THE WORKING CLASS 


AVAILABLE NOW ON BANDCAMP AND EVERYWHERE ONLINE 
CRASHINGINTOTHINGS.COM 


“Some seriously excellent weirdo shit" -Razorcake 


DRUNKTANK: 

Return of the Infamous Four: CD 

Four dudes who like to smoke a 
lot of weed and drink a lot of beer. 
They hail from the Netherlands 
and have been together almost ten 
years at this point. If Strung Out 
or Belvedere took their riffs to the 
metal extreme (like DragonForce?) 
then you have an idea of the sound on 
this record. It’s hard to differentiate 
the lead vocals on the songs since, 
honestly, the backing vocals seem to 
be happening pretty much nonstop. 
You can tell these guys are earnest 
but smashing metal and punk into a 
mason jar and shaking it up makes 
the whole proceedings come out a 
bit disjointed. Why there are no less 
than thirteen record labels listed 
on the back cover also remains a 
mystery. I will pick one for the 
end of this review at random since 
I don’t think we are doing a double 
issue this month. —Sean Koepenick 
(Morning Wood) 


DUM DUM BOYS, THE: 

Let There Be Noise: LP 

A reissue of this legendary New 
Zealand band’s sole LP, originally 
released in 1981 on Bondage 
Records, Primal punk rockin’ is 
the order of the day—simple, raw, 
nihilistic, and in full overdrive. Blunt- 
force rock’n’roll falling somewhere 
between Radio Birdman and very 
early Warsaw. Fuck yeah, this amply 
does the trick. Jimmy Alvarado (In 
The Red) 
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EARLY STAGES, THE: 

Terrible Business: LP 

Clean-channel guitar indie pop 
with some post-punk shading that 
occasionally hints at a 100 Flowers 
influence. Songs are smart, catchy, 
not abrasive, and well crafted, deftly 
interlocking the instrumentation like 
a puzzle. —Jimmy Alvarado (The 
Early Stages) 


ELECTRIC CHAIRS: 

Performative Justice: 7" 

This one caught me off guard with a 
relentless hardcore kick to the neck. 
The rhythm section has it dialed 
in—in a way that makes me think of 
Career Suicide—but it’s the subtle 
guitar bits needling in and out of 
the songs that give them a distinct 
flavor. There is some crazy shit 
going on here, and I am into it. -Ty 
Stranglehold (Iron Lung) 


ELEVENTH HOUR ADVENTISTS: 
Self-titled: LP 

A collaboration between cellist 
Jasmine Pender and Swell Maps’ 
Jowe Head, this debut is a mix of 
drone and dark European folk. The 
instrumentation is kept sparse and 
brooding, with “Memento” coming 
closest to a standard “rock” structure 
yet still counterbalanced by nihilistic 
lyrics like, “Your songs will sound 
good when you’re dead/ your words 
will ring true when you’re dead/ the 
girls will love you when you’ re dead/ 
everyone wants to be you when you’re 
dead.” If Dead Can Dance were more 
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interested in murder ballads and the 
Velvet Underground than saltarellos 
and sacred hymns, they’d probably 
lean a bit more in this direction. Good 
stuff throughout. —Jimmy Alvarado 
(Emotional Response) 


ENDLESS BORE: 

Personal Development: CS 
Middle-of-the-road, thrashy 
hardcore from Melbourne, Australia. 
Sounds like it could have been 
released in 2004 and fit perfectly on 
a bill that included R.A.M.B.O. and 
Tear It Up. A little dated, although 
I’ve definitely heard worse. —Juan 
Espinosa (Self-released) 


EVILMRSOD: The Gift: CD 

I had low, floor-level expectations 
with a band name like that, but 
this was surprisingly cool. Like, I 
will listen to this again, and often. 
Comes across as an odd amalgam 
of Tom Waits-style spookiness and 
Americana/folk stuff a la Joe Pug. 
Not for everyone, but this layered, 
haunting, mostly acoustic album 
hit all right buttons for me. —Keith 
Rosson (Keep It A Secret) 


EX WHITE: Disco: CS 

The instrumentals on this have a fun, 
gritty, garage surf punk vibe, but 
that’s the only thing I liked about 
it. The fuzzy, high-pitched, shrieky 
lyrics are really bad, but it seems like 
that was the point. There’s a song 
called “Your Body My Choice.” The 
title alone is upsetting and gives off 
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major creeps. Plus, the vocals on it 
sounded unsettling, like the fried 
speaker box of an old talking toy. 
Woof. —Cynthia Pinedo (Phantom) 


EXTROVERTS: You Gotta Lose: 7" 
Awhile back I reviewed a7” and a CD 
by a band from Regina, Saskatchewan 
called Extroverts. In both of those 
cases, they recorded new music based 
upon original lyrics that they had 
written back during their original run 
(1977-1982). It was great and had me 
longing to hear the one 7” that they 
recorded back then. A few still existed, 
but would come at a high price if 
found at all... Until now. Extroverts’ 
You Gotta Lose 7” has now been given 
the Supreme Echo treatment and is 
available for all to bask in its prairie 
punk glory. This record is so damn 
good. In a perfect world, their name 
should be said in the same breath as 
Buzzcocks and Pointed Sticks. Eight 
beautifully remastered songs with a 
vibrant sleeve and booklet outlining 
the band’s history. Recorded in 1979 
and still sounds so fresh. Don’t 
sleep on this one. —Ty Stranglehold 
(Supreme Echo) 


FAST EDDY: Toofer One: 7" 

Debut single from this Denver band, 
presumably named after the Rose 
Tattoo song “The Butcher and Fast 
Eddy,” and going strong for a few 
years at this point. Produced by Tuk 
of the Biters, the sound quality on 
this record is fantastic: big and full 
and clear. There is a bit of a variety 


in sound, from the power pop vibe 
of “Milwaukee,” to the glam rockin’ 
“Hurricane Alley,’ to “Lost” going 
full-on rawk. Old bastards like me 
will hear a band likely to have been 
found on a Junk Records show two 
decades back, opening up for, say, 
New Wave Hookers and The Dragons 
and holding their own. Most newer 
bands I’ve heard do not have the 
songwriting ability to pull this sound 
off, but Fast Eddy bring it on this 
single and I am looking forward to 
hearing a full length record in the 
near future. —-Mike Frame (Boulevard 
Trash / Spaghetty Town) 


FATAL BRUTAL: Kontaktschuld: 7" 
German fast hardcore punk not unlike 
North Carolina’s No Love. Even 
if you no longer feel comfortable 
jogging in circles with a bunch of 
other sweaty strangers, these tracks 
make you feel like you’re right in 
the middle of the action. A European 
thrash attack indeed! Major points 
for the full color labels that show 
the band’s name embroidered to 
fabric. Front on the A, with the back 
of the embroidery on the B. It’s 
fuckin’ awesome! —Daryl (Kink / 
Churchstreet Studios) 


FAULTFINDER: Brother's Milk: LP 

Faultfinder builds dark hardcore on 
simple song spines heavily reliant on 
drone, weaving buzzing guitars, post- 
punk bass sensibilities, yelled vocals, 
and the occasional synthesizer. Bleak 
apocalyptic pulses with nary a hint of 
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crusty metal, they play with dynamics 
and avoid things becoming a nihilistic 
blur, offering instead more nuance and 
creativity than might’ ve been expected. 
—Jimmy Alvarado (Black Site) 


FITTED: First Fits: CD 

Mike Watt, Bob Lee from the Freeks, 
Graham Lewis, and Matthew Sims 
lay down heavy grooves on this 
one. Certainly fans of Krautrock 
will take notice—some of the beats 
and (especially) fills on the album 
debut “Plug in the Jug” are verbatim 
lifts from Neu!’s “Hallogallo”—but 
beyond the genre homerism, it’s 
worth noting what a 2019 Watt had. 
It’s easy to take the man for granted 
because he’s always out there, 
touring and playing. Fitted is a great 
spot for him because he challenges 
what we know about his econo "tude: 
stretching it out with spacey jams is a 
good look. More, please. —Michael T. 
Fournier (Org) 


FIX: Self-titled: 7” 

Not to be confused with early ’80s 
collector scum favorites The Fix, 
this is some contemporary German 
weirdness. Starting off with a 
looping series of keyboard notes and 
“industrial”-sounding percussion 
with spoken vocals, this 7” doesn’t 
take long before it launches itself 
into some serious ferocity. A modern 
comparison that immediately comes 
to mind is the Raspberry Bulbs. 
The lead track on side B, “The 
Good Life,” is the real gem on this 


record, with feedbacky guitars, 
murky, chugging bass lines, and dark 
vocals. With nods to punk, noise, and 
experimental weirdness all present, 
this is an excellent record all around! 
—Mark Twistworthy (Phantom) 


FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE: The 

Sour Lemon Score:3” CD-R / Forever 
Is Composed of Nows: 2 x 3" CD-R 

The Sour Lemon Score is just over 
fifteen minutes of dark, ambient 
noise. Minimal and spare, it gives 
off an eerie, creepy vibe with its low, 
quiet tones. Its ominous feel made 
me want to listen to it with the lights 
out, but to be honest, I just don’t have 
the guts. However, I will come back 
for repeated well-lit listening. As the 
sharp, stabby synths of Forever Is 
Composed of Nows’ first track, “Nows 
2,” thins out into the unsettling second 
track, “Nows 3,” this release takes on 
an atmosphere of unease that stays 
with the listener all the way through. 
While The Sour Lemon Score relies on 
a more ambient approach to give you 
a similar emotional unrest, Forever 
is a bit more active, using washes of 
synth, chopping ‘sound cuts, phaser 
zaps, and spaced-out percussion to 
bring about a weird 50s sci-fi mood. 
Tension also builds up in its itchy 
quietness as these sounds are thrown 
over the top of the mix. That’s not to 
say it’s faster or louder than Score. 
It’s still a soundscape that makes a 
lot of use of space, but it’s less likely 
to blend into the background and 
leaves you with more Cold War-style 





paranoia than sinister fear. -Craven 
Rock (Inner Demons) 


FREEZING COLD: Glimmer: LP 

A portal into another universe where 
Hiisker Dii and The Replacements 
influenced the pop punk landscape 
to a far greater degree. The Salinas 
Records archetypical sound is strong 
in this record. The band rides the 
wave between indie rock and punk 
like the °90s alternative bands of 
yore. It’s a little dreamy, a little hazy, 
but with just enough punch to deliver 
that sweet, crisp buzz of angry 
guitars. If you know the Salinas back 
catalog, this is a worthy addition. 
—Gwen Static (Salinas) 


FUERZA BRUTA: Somos el Mal: 7" 
Fuerza Bruta plays some fantastic 
mid-tempo punk that is equal parts 
hardcore and oi, which makes for a 
vicious and awesome sound. Melodic 
guitar leads that most “street punk” 
bands wish they could pull off are 
added to flesh out the songs and 
are a great addition. Looks like the 
band has several releases out in the 
last few years, so it is now time to 
start tracking those down. Rock solid 
songwriting, playing, singing, and 
a great mid-fi recording quality all 
combine to make this record a must- 
buy for any punk fan. -Mike Frame 
(Warthog Speak) 


FUERZA BRUTA: Verdugo: LP 
Anyone who’s been perusing this 
mag neeae ve noticed the disdain 


this former skinhead holds for most 
skinhead music these days. The 
reason is simple enough: most of it 
is mindless hamster shit marrying 
tough-guy tropes and moron-level 
quasi-patriotism to mind numbingly 
bad punk rock as lunkheaded as 
its subject matter. This reason this 
album by Chicago’s Fuerza Bruta is a 
notable exception is simple enough: 
the songs are goddamned good— 
feral, direct punk that rely on snarling 
hooks to jab fingers in the eye of the 
power structure. The added bonus is 
the lyrics are delivered throughout in 
Spanish, which will no doubt bum 
out the more reactionary elements in 
their chosen subgenre. The fact I’m 
saying this about a modern oi album 
surprises even me, but yeah, this is 
good. Jimmy Alvarado (Rebellion) 


FUTURE PLANS: Self-titled: LP 

I’m hearing a Jot of Toys That Kill in 
here, and some Future Virgins, and 
maybe—particularly in a song like 
“Stranger’—there’s a certain, dare 
I say it, Harvey Danger braggadocio 
inherent as well. Whether or not 
that’s a good thing depends on the 
listener, I guess, but to me these guys 
come across as confident and wholly 
formed, given that this is their debut. 
Nuanced, particular, catchy, slightly 
neurotic, and/or paranoid power pop. 
I got a beautiful swirly purple/pink 
marble version. It’s clear a ton of 
effort went into this one, and if you’re 
into the aforementioned bands (I 
swear this vocalist is a dead ringer for 
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Todd Congelliere), you’ll most likely 
dig this. —Keith Rosson (Sex Sheet) 


FUTURE PLANS: Self-titled: LP 
Mod chords saturated with pop punk 
bombast, with the odd Thin Lizzy 
or Pete Shelley guitar lick tossed 
into the mix to further confound the 
listener. “Different Version” sounds 
like Sandy Pearlman producing 
Magazine, “Time Won’t Tell” sounds 
like Pearlman producing A Different 
Kind of Tension-era Buzzcocks 
(although this album does not sound 
like Sandy Pearlman producing 
the second Jam album instead of 
the second Clash album, it did give 
me cause to speculate on what that 
would’ve sounded like had it in fact 
happened). I feel a bit of an aesthetic 
disconnect between the shirt-and-tie 
songs and the black-T-shirt-and- 
Chucks sound, but maybe that’s their 
spiritual essence? A fine contribution 
to the present from a band whose 
future plans intrigue me. Best album 
with a skull on the cover I’ve heard 
in years! BEST SONG “Stress Test.” 
BEST SONG TITLE: “Different 
Version.” FANTASTIC AMAZING 
TRIVIA FACT: The album is said to 
be pressed on “mystery color” vinyl; 
my blind taste test suggests that 
“rotten banana” is the answer to said 
mystery. —Rev. Norb (Sex Sheet) 


GARDEN CENTRE: 

A Moon for Digging: CD 

Nothing could have prepared me for 
the shrill wail that erupted into my 





life in the first seconds of the opening 
song. It took me another thirty 
seconds to collect myself and decide 
if I was ever going to get used to these 
vocals or not, but as it turns out, this 
is great. Garden Centre does folky 
indie rock in a style that’s too coarse 
and fuzzy to ever be called “ethereal” 
or be mistaken for taking place in any 
sort of chamber... and yet there’s 
still something so otherworldly and 
unplaceable about this. The oddball 
exuberance of songs like “Naked 
Ape” and “Lucky Guy” reminds me 
of Fishboy or the most triumphant 
of Mountain Goats anthems. Plus 
laser zap sounds. It’s not quite right 
to say that this sounds like Joanna 
Newsom—because objectively it 
mostly doesn’t—but the sound of this 
band could exist in the same twee 
faerie world she inhabits, maybe in 
a rougher gnome-pop corner of the 
same fanciful garden. —Indiana Laub 
(Specialist Subject) 


GENTLE CYCLE: “Ivy” b/w “It's You”:7" 
Gentle Cycle released a full-length in 
2017. The band returns in top form 
with a two- -song slammer exhibiting 
a band revving in two gears. “Ivy” 
is a power pop jangle-fest with a 
great melodic guitar solo and solid 
harmonizing in the chorus. It’s right 
where you want to find your ’60s- 
baked power pop. The second song 
comes on with some MCS5-style 
aggressiveness in the vocals and 
bass. It’s wickedly tinged in fuzz. 
Both songs are great and fast acting. 
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This is what 45s are for. —Billups 
Allen (13 O’Clock) 


GERBILS, THE: Are You Sleepy: LP 
Originally released in 1998, this 
reissue still holds up. A little twee, 
a little jangly, a little weird. It’s 
a perfect middle ground between 
straight-forward °90s alt rock and 
the weirdness that comes with any 
Elephant 6 band. For fans of the 
Pastels, Dodos, and of course, the 
°90s. —Emily T. (Elephant 6) 


GERBILS, THE: Are You Sleepy?: LP 

Fuzzy, warm, and gently psychedelic, 
this collection of slacker-pop gems is 
loaded with shimmering guitar/vocal 
interplay and sing-song sad hooks. 
The Gerbils were part of Elephant 6, a 
collective of quirky low-fi pop bands 
like Neutral Milk Hotel and Olivia 
Tremor Control, and this is a reissue 
of their 1998 debut LP. Are You 
Sleepy? is a delightful transmission 
from a distant, pre-social media 
past when “indie” meant “rock,” 
and some high school friends from a 
Louisiana college town could let their 
ideas germinate in isolation, before 
emerging, fully formed, to blow the 
knit caps off twee indie rockers and 
humbly rule the scene for a couple 
of years. It holds up well, and fits 
in nicely with the recent wave of 
Dinosaur Jr.-inspired alt-punk. As 
an old guy who prefers coffee shops 
with thrift store couches to those with 
subway tile floors, I wholeheartedly 
approve. —Chris Terry (Elephant 6) 


GIANTS CHAIR: Prefabylon: LP 

Emo was still something between a 
rumor and a cuss when this Kansas 
City three- -piece came through New 
Hampshire in 1997: zines were 
mostly shit-talking the genre, which 
made me want to seek it out in all its 
permutations. I remember these cats 
playing the Elvis Room, and being 
blown away by the set: Scott Hobart 
played his tonal, jagged guitar riffs 
through two cabinets (!) while the 
pummeling rhythm section held 
down the low end. The band was (and 
is) a no-nonsense trio, with no affect 
or histrionics in their delivery of 
emotionally honest songs. Since that 
show, I’ve been a complete devotee 
of these guys, and the way their 
music relied as much on exhalation 
as bombast. More than twenty years 
later, the same dynamics and sounds 
are at play in Prefabylon, which 
picks up where Giants Chair left off 
back when they stayed on fold-out 
couches in my Dover apartment. 
Bands getting back together and 
recording work that complements 
their existing discography is a rare 
thing: Mission Of Burma pulled 
it off, and, happily, so did Giants 
Chair. Driving and vital. —Michael 
T. Fournier (Spartan) 


HAIRCUT: Sensation:7" EP 

Bilingual—two tunes in Spanish, 
two in English—hardcore. The band 
is tight as nails, deftly bouncing 
between mid- -tempos and _gallopy 
thrash with precision that’s pretty 
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The Shivvers-s/t LP/CD 

Perfect power pop from Milwaukee, WI. 
Their early ‘80s studio recordings, 
remastered and repackaged. Comes with 
large foldout insert and replica of the 
original Shivvers bumper sticker, 
Co-released with Bachelor Records in Austria. 
European customers get it at: bachelorrecords.com 





No Direction-s/t LP 

Reissue of the first punk LP from 

Sioux Falls, SD. Originally self-released 

in 1984, Bursting punk/garage rants 
from the frozen tundra of the upper 
Midwest, Comes with large, foldout insert 
with liner notes and unpublished photos. 





impressive in its seamlessness and 
lockstep instrumentation that adds 
some propulsion. Noteworthy and 
way too goddamned short. Jimmy 
Alvarado (Beach Impediment) 


HAND & LEG: Lust in Peace: LP 
Another album’s worth of sludgy 
post-punk. The songs are simple in 
a Flipper kinda way, with less noisy 
guitar and more tribal sensibilities that 
somehow manage to remain engaging. 
-Jimmy Alvarado (Slovenly) 


HASKELS, THE: Self-titled: LP 

Prime movers of the original 
Milwaukee scene, the Haskels 
recorded this album in late 1979 
as the first lineup of the band was 
splintering; it sat, lost and unheard, 
for the last forty years. It’s not as 
rapid-fire as their 1980 EP—the 
idea of using tempo as a bludgeon 
was just starting to pick up steam at 
that point—but it’s still pretty damn 
spry: Punk rock back when punk 
rock wasn’t influenced (much) by 
punk rock. Haskels ’79 feature a 
binary songwriter/lead vocalist 
system: Bespectacled Presley 
Haskel wrote the normal rock’n’roll 
stuff about the standard concerns of 
youth—getting laid, rocking and 
rolling, getting laid—and came off 
like a punk rock Cub Koda. Future 
Oil Taster bassist Richard LaValliere 
wrote the self-consciously clever 
tunes, wore View-Master™ reels 
safety-pinned to his shirts, and 
came off like Johnny Rotten 
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BOB-s/t LP 

Brilliant art-punk/new wave from 

San Francisco 1980-1983. Their complete 
vinyl output remastered and compiled. 
Comes with large, foldout insert with 
interview and unpublished photos, 
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The Haskels-s/t LP 

Lost 1979 LP by the original line up of this 
legendary band from Milwaukee, WI. 
“Workers Rock n’ Roll” as the band would 
say. Great Punk/Pop/Rock! Comes with 
insert and download with 5 bonus tracks, 
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singing Jonathan Richman songs. 
One guy sings “Baby Let’s French,” 
then the other guy sings “Liberace 
Is Coming.” One guy sings “Stay 
Up All Nite,” the other guy sings 
“Psycho Hairdo.” On the one hand, 
this sort of prevented the band 
from speaking with any kind of 
unified voice; on the other hand, 
it also prevented the band from 
getting too mired down in any one 
member’s aesthetic idiosyncrasies. 
As opposed to many posthumous 
releases of this kind which all-too- 
often consist of a handful of studio 
tracks buttressed by demos, live 
tracks, and miscellaneous floor 
sweepings, this is a bona-fee-day 
album, recorded as such, and your 
prompt attention to this matter is 
urgently requested. BEST SONG: 
“Drop the Bomb.” BEST SONG 
TITLE: “Baby Let’s French.” 
FANTASTIC AMAZING TRIVIA 
FACT: Any album where the studio 
chatter includes the phrase “for sure 
Green Bay is cool” is a-okay with 
me. —Rev. Norb (Splunge) 


HELLBENT: 

Dead off the Floor: 7” 

These Hamilton, ON thrashers aren’t 
necessarily breaking any new ground 
here, but what they do, they do well. This 
is some serious chugga-chugga hardcore 
with just enough of a nod to metal riffs 
to make it heavy with a capital “H,” 
complete with shredded larynx vocals 
and all the necessary hooks. —Mark 
Twistworthy (Pink Lemonade) 
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HOBOCOP: 

Hungry Freak in the Data Mine: CS 
First of all, love the band name. It 
sounds like we have here some DIY 
avant-garde and new wave weirdness. 
Urinals, The Last, and Suburban 
Lawns produced by Brian Eno 
perhaps? I have a feeling that mind 
altering substances were involved in 
the making of these fourteen songs 
and I’ll bet that partaking while 
listening will reveal layers that would 
otherwise go unnoticed. I’ll pass on 
the edibles, Shaggy, but I’m still 
down with the tunes. —Juan Espinosa 
(Head Cleaner) 


HOLY SHIT!: Not My Tempo: 7" 
Long-running Wisconsin hardcore 
punk band with a new release on 
even longer-running Japanese record 
label Snuffy Smile. Truly impressive 
energy on this recording and the songs 
are damn good, as usual. Never heard 
anything by this band that I have not 
liked. They continue to do their thing 
well even after all this time. Add 
another solid release to what is quite 
an impressive catalog at this point. 
—Mike Frame (Snuffy Smile) 


HUSSY, THE: Looming: CD 

Heavy Jay Reatard sound here, and 
not just the fuzzed-out garage rock 
elements of The Reatards. I could see 
a couple of these tracks belonging 
more to the Angry Angles and Lost 
Sounds camps. Then they also have 
“Sorry,” which gives me Shannon 
And The Clams vibes in the verses, 
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but then a flute flutters in the chorus 
that is reminiscent of late ’60s/early 
70s rock. By the end of the song 
these two sounds converge in.a really 
nice way. Some of the songs are 
straight-up gritty rock with sweet 
licks, some are doo-woppy in their 
melodies, and then others are thirty 
second snippets of different styles. 


“Ode to Self’ makes me think of 


the big, fuzzy guitars in Witching 
Waves. My favorite track is “Better 
Stuff.” It’s a quick and poppy head 
bopper romp that easily turns into 
an earworm. Lots of different styles 
and directions on this record, but 
I wouldn’t consider any of them a 
misstep. —Kayla Greet (Dirtnap) 


ISS: Alles 3rd Gut: LP 

Bits of old punk staples from 
Screamers, Rudimentary Peni, and 
others are married to modern sounds 
and sensibilities. Its electronic base 
is appropriately aggressive, as are 
the overall songs, appropriately 
skewering in its topicality and 
honoring with a wink while plundering 
detritus from punk’s past to comment 
on a bleak present that’s faced with a 
bleaker and uncertain future. Jimmy 
Alvarado (Sorry State) 


J. GRAVES: Marathon: LP 

Wow! A tremendous debut from 
this Portland, Ore. trio. J. Graves 
plays a full slab of songs evocative 
of mid-’90s Touch & Go/AmRep 
stuff, with heavy thud providing a 
foundation for singer/guitarist Jessa’s 


skittering guitar lines. Everything 
here is fully formed and immediate, 
with occasionally harrowing lyrics 
and vocal delivery reminiscent of 
PJ Harvey’s early stuff. It’s great to 
hear such a new band present such 
a compelling, unified statement of 
intent and vision. Thumbs way up. 
—Michael T. Fournier (Jgraves.xyz) 


J.D. HANGOVER: Self-titled: LP 

This is a nice lo-fi outing featuring 
crappy drum machine, overdriven, 
droning bass, and spacey, echo- 
laden vocals and guitar. There’s a 
slight roots influence combined with 
some ’90s shoegazing technique. 
Sounds similar to the faster-paced 
Spacemen 3 songs. —Billups Allen 
(Hound Gawd!) 


JIYUNA: This Desolate Veil: LP 
Florida screamo, originally released 
on CD back in 2002, now on vinyl. 
Hard dynamic swings back and 
forth, blistering when the volume is 
up and, yep, lots of screaming. Not 
my bottle of poison, but I’m sure 
their fans will be happy to see this 
again, and the cover art is purty. 
—Jimmy Alvarado (IFB) 


JOTNARR: Self-titled: LP 

Decent black metal sounds that 
cross over into more conventional 
metalcore moments, which means 
Jotnarr sometimes come off like 
hardcore kids dabbling in a slightly 
different aesthetic. If you prefer your 
black metal to be single-minded 
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darkness with almost no connection 
to reality, look elsewhere. That said, 
the riffs are here, the emotional 
extremes are here, the vague sense 
of something pagan is here. Someone 
with white eyes is eating a heart on 
the cover of the album, though it 
does, at first glance, sort of look like 
a goth eating a sandwich. —Matt Werts 
(Super Fi / Rip Roaring Shit Storm / 
React With Protest / IFB / FHED) 


JOY CLEANER: 

You're So Jaded: CD/LP 

These ten songs are like if you paired 
a mellower blue album Weezer with 
a Nirvana that had no emotion. It 
had its occasional moments in the 
way that post-Pinkerton Weezer 
does too, but You're So Jaded mainly 
made me want to listen to Nirvana, 
which isn’t a bad thing because 
I like them. But it’s probably not 
what Joy Cleaner hoped for. —Kurt 
Morris (Jigsaw) 


KNEEON: Self-titled: CS 

This has got a garage punk rock feel 
to it, with a lot of, fuzz and vocals 
which sit just beneath the music, but 
in many places it’s also got the choppy 
delivery of Circle Jerks, most notably 
on “Into the Void” and “Fade Away.” 
It’s a winning combination. It contains 
a lot of drive to keep things uptempo 
for the most part. At times it does 
manage to provide quite an explosive 
sound across eleven tracks, This West 
Walian outfit garners its personnel 
from The Arteries, Hot Mass, and The 
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Groundnuts & Independents, so on 
that basis alone this should be enough 
to make you sit up and take notice. 
—Rich Cocksedge (Brassneck) 


KOBANES / SHECKIES: Split: 7” 
Aging, grown man pop punk is 
what is on display with this release, 
in case the band names left any 
room for doubt. Both bands are 
fine at a style that I love but was 
plenty burned out on by the early 
2000s and am unlikely to ever 
come back around on. The sound 
is pure “Mutant Pop distro catalog 
1997” and does not immediately 
ape Weasel or Queers but could 
very easily be called “Lillingtons- 
core” in the parlance of the times. 
Chances are if you are still geeked 
up on pop punk to this degree both 
of these bands are on your radar 
already, but if you are looking for 
some new full-on pop punk sounds, 
you could certainly do much worse 
than Kobanes or The Sheckies. 
—Mike Frame (Jerkoff) 


KRGA: Mysterious Lady: 7" 

Power pop sounding straight from 
the Wayback Machine with its 
settings aimed at the mid-’70s. Huge 
Big Star influence just oozing from 
every note here. Both songs are fiat- 
out gorgeous, with the title track 
aiming for more uptempo flair, while 
the flip, “Don’t Ask, Don’t Tell,” 
goes the ballad route. Derivative? 
You bet, but they’re frighteningly 
good at what they’re doing, which 
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makes all the difference. —Jimmy 
Alvarado (Hoser) 


LACING: Without: CD/LP 

Lacing is a shoegaze band from 
Tennessee that makes dreamy music 
with a sad twinge, led by Joseph 
Davenport’s airy vocals. Echoes of My 
Bloody Valentine, Joy Division, and old 
Starflyer 59 are heard on these thirteen 
songs. This is generally very calming, 
chill music. It’s perfect for those overcast 
winter days when you just want to stare 
out the window, which I seem to do a 
lot. —Kurt Morris (Handstand) 


LAIKA’S ORBIT: Chosen No Ones: LP 
Some would describe this as a power 
pop record, I got more of a Gin 
Blossoms (in a good way) feeling 
from this record. Sparkly guitars, 
sincere vocals, hooky songs. —Emily 
T. (Dead Broke) 


LARMA: Self-titled: LP 

Sweet minty Jesus, this is a doozy. 
Swedish hardcore that just casually 
saunters in and batters the fuck out 
of everything within arm’s reach. 
Pummeling from start to finish—fast, 
furious, and fuckin’ beautiful. Jimmy 
Alvarado (Beach Impediment) 


LASSIE: Collected Cassettes: LP 

While this German band seems to self- 
identify more as a trash rock + synth 
combo, I see them more as straight-up 
1981-style new wave. I suppose if you 
come from a country where the gold 
standard of new waviness is the tiber- 
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androidal Kraftwerk, even relatively 
cold-blooded outfits like Devo would 
seem like the Candy Snatchers by 
comparison, so presumably the genre 
has a much more restrictive entry 
policy over there. Side A, comprising 
2017’s immortal Yes! Like the Dawg 
cassette, is indeed a bit more guitar- 
based and trashy, coming off like 
the Spits, or any Killed By Death- 
era loners who used a synth because 
nobody told them it was uncool yet. 
Were Side B, featuring the material 
from the more recent Just a Couple 
of Dudes cassette, to be polished up a 
tad, it could easily fit right in on the 
Urgh! A Music War soundtrack. And 
not in a Toyah Wilcox/Klaus Nomi 
way, either—it slots right in with the 
Athletico Spizz 80s and the Oingo 
Boingos of the world. Herky-jerky, 
but not to a fault; once in a while they 
sound like the late, great Brainiac. 
This is reasonably high praise. The 
only problem with this band is that 
I have to let them outside twice a 
day to poop. BEST SONG: “Zegway 
Cop.” BEST SONG TITLE: “Tiger in 
My Tank.” FANTASTIC AMAZING 
TRIVIA FACT: I’ve never seen a 
German guitarist wearing a Boy 
Scouts of America uniform shirt on 
stage before. -Rev. Norb (Phantom) 


LINECUTTERS, THE: Anthill: LP 

The Linecutters from Phoenix play 
goofy, semi-imbecilic metallic punk. 
This LP is my first exposure to them, 
and I’m somewhat taken aback by 
their unabashed silliness that I am 
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not sure is intentional. It’s enjoyable, 
with tons of mainline punk and metal 
inspiration coming through, with an 
emphasis on vocal sections that are 
seemingly designed to sound as much 
like Leftéver Crack as possible. 
Whether or not you think that’s a bad 
thing will determine how much you 
enjoy this record. Personally, count 
me in. —Art Ettinger (Slope) 


LONESOME BILLIES, THE: 

Right on Time: LP 

This album contains very competent 
outlaw-style country. The album is 
firmly gilded with an impressively 
authentic ’80s country sound. “Good 
Ol Complacency” has a_ distinct 
Merle Haggard chug-a-long beat with 
a defined ’80s echo guitar framing a 
keyboard. Steel guitars are prevalent 
throughout. The vocalist has a deep 
country draw! that sells lyrics like, “If 
you’re gonna hang me/ don’t gimmie 
no slack/ I don’t wanna see the dawn/ 
you don’t want me coming back.” 
The album’s sound is authentic and 
not contrived or jokey. In fact it’s 
so country, I’m not sure why we 
got it. But if you like late-’70s-early 
°80s country, this album sounds like 
the real thing and not like a load of 
hipsters aping, which would be my 
fear if you were describing this to 
me. —Billups Allen (Stay Lonesome) 


LOST PUPPY FOREVER: 

Year of the Dog:7"EP 

Two-piece bass and drum duo from 
the Bay Area. Songs are very focused 
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on dogs, people, and how they 
interact with one another. The songs 
are backed to fun beats and double 
vocals, with one voice sounding 
like it has a B-52’s-meets-Kathleen- 
Hanna influence. —Cynthia Pinedo 
(Self-released) 


MARK SULTAN: “I'm a Filthy Rat” 
b/w “Heart Attack”: 7” 

Mark Sultan’s been crushing garage 
rock since 1989 and I’m embarrassed 
by how late I am to the game. This 
single is a pleasure, delivering two 
sneering, organ-driven knuckle- 
draggers from the “I Ain’t No Miracle 
Worker’/“Primitive” corner of the 
Nuggets cinematic universe. Good 
hooks, good playing, good jams, 
recorded during the Let Me Out LP 
sessions. —Chris Terry (Slovenly) 


MEN OF GWENT: 

President of Wales: LP/CD 

If you sing songs based around my 
hometown of Newport, Wales then 
you are guaranteed my undivided 
attention. If those songs bring 
memories rushing back as well as 
educating me through the retelling 
of historical occurrences—the 1909 
docks disaster—then that’s even 
better. Men Of Gwent is yet another 
outlet for one of Newport’s most 
famous sons, Jon Langford of The 
Mekons, The Three Johns, and Waco 
Brothers to name just three of his 
other musical endeavors. The band 
takes what might be best described as 
an alt. country route on this album. 
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The storytelling and lyrical content is 
exquisite, as one would expect from 
Langford. Despite the majority of 
President of Wales being Newport- 
centric, it should still strike a chord 
with those unfamiliar with the city 
due to Langford’s ability to regale 
one and all. It’s been a while since 
a song has brought me to tears, but 
“Bulmore Lido” does just that on 
almost every listen as it brings back 
memories of spending time there 
with my late mum when I was young. 
The album also features a cover of 
a Joe Strummer’s “X-Ray Style” 
from the first album he did with the 
Mescaleros, continuing the Newport 
connection given that Strummer 
was a grave digger in the city in the 
mid-1970s. This album warms my 
heart and fills me with joy. —Rich 
Cocksedge (Country Mile) 


MERGER: Self-titled: LP 

Right from jump, it starts out pretty 
jangly and a little surfy. But then it 
quickly becomes the missing link 
between Embrace and Fugazi. I 
totally love the vocals—melodic 
and gritty with a helluva lot of 
earnestness to them. On top of those 
qualities, he has resemblance in tone 
to Ian MacKaye. Some of the tracks 
have a second vocalist chime in, and 
it’s not quite the same dichotomy 
Ian had with Guy Picciotto, but it’s 
endearing in its own way. Quite a 
few of the tracks have these noodley 
guitar parts in the lead, but-they never 
feel self indulgent or showboat-y. 


I rather like the tone of the guitar, 
the rhythm section is strong but 
not overpowering in the mix, and 
the pacing of the songs is solid. A 
couple slow dirges, a couple mid- 
tempo tracks, and a couple of all-out 
bangers. Also love that this record 
came with a 4” x 6” color photo of 
the band playing live. Made me feel 
like something I’d get from a pen pal 
in the late 90s. These guys are cool. 
—Kayla Greet (Impetus) 


MISS PUSSYCAT: 

The Happy Castle of Goblinburg:7" 
This appears to be a recording of a ten- 
minute puppet show that I was lucky 
enough to watch on Miss Pussycat’s 
internet page. It tells the story of 
Princess Diamond Sky Riverdale who 
is just trying to find a damn place 
to live! The whole thing is vaguely . 
disturbing and unnerving (which I ° 
think is the point), juxtaposing the 
seemingly unthreatening methods of 
children’s theater and instruments 
with the absolutely crushing process of 
finding housing in this country. By the 
end, | found that J really enjoyed this 
project because it did something I’ve 
always felt like punk does well: talks 
about real shit without illusion and 
in ways that help folks to understand 
instead of shaming them into political 
positions. —Theresa W. (Goner) 


MOPES, THE: 

Accident Waiting to Happen: CD 
These guys aren’t really an active 
band, so you probably won’t get 
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to see them live. But that’s okay— 
you should still pick this up. It’s 
got members of The Queers, The 
Methadones, and some other bands 
you may know. “Baby Doll” is super 
catchy and the instrumentals have a 
cool spaghetti western vibe. The only 
reason for you to have a bad case of 
the “mopes” is if you don’t add this 
to your collection. Your loss. —Sean 
Koepenick (Sounds Rad) 


MORE KICKS: Self-titled: LP 

Right, let’s not beat around the bush 
here but any band that—across the 
course of an album—can make me 
think of Squeeze, and to a lesser 
extent Stiff Little Fingers, through 
the medium of power pop, is going 
to find its way into my heart. Well 
done, More Kicks for achieving that 
and for an album of smooth tunes that 
get my synapses firing as my brain is 
drenched with more catchy goodness 
than I expected at the outset. More 
Kicks does rely heavily on melody 
and has a production which allows 
the songs to have a warming 1960s 
quality to them. —Rich Cocksedge 
(Wanda / Dirt Cult / Beluga / 
Adrenalin Fix / Snapville) 


MOTORMOUTH MABEL: 

Knifetrash: 7" 

Pixelated cover of a scribbly face? 
Check. Sloppy cut and paste aesthetic, 
stamped labels, and paper stickers? 
You betcha. Virtually no band 
information whatever? Ten four, pal. 
Low. expectations? Indeedy. Except 
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it turns out that this fucking thing 
how good this is. Two songs on the 
A-side that sound like the Motards on 
steroids—muscular, catchy, sneering, 
malevolent garage stuff that may 
possibly have been recorded on the 
fringes of hell. The flip’s a frenetic 
hardcore song with the same fuzzed- 
out aesthetic. I dunno how the hell 
they did it, but this might be my 
favorite record of this review batch. 
Truly great and unexpected. —Keith 
Rosson (Tick Tock) 


MUTILATED TONGUE: 

Fuel the Flame: LP 

Ugly, mean, and no frills hardcore 
from Oakland, Calif. scene veterans 
Mutilated Tongue. No fancy pants 
production or zany °90s_ aesthetic 
artwork here. Just song after song 
of kick-you-in-the-face hardcore 
ranging from plodding to frantic. 
Did you love Talk Is Poison, Look 
Back And Laugh, Needles, or Dead 
And Gone? Didn’t it bum you out 
that only a handful of people actually 
gave a shit about them while they 
were around? These folks were in 
those bands so don’t waste any time: 
buy this record, go to their gig, and 
give them a high five for continually 
kicking ass all these years. —Juan 
Espinosa (Armageddon Label) 


NECKING: Cut Your Teeth: CD 

The first time I encountered Necking, 
I had just paid some sweaty dude in 
the aisle of a liquor store two dollars 
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for directions to the Smiling Buddha 
Café. “Go left. Look for a silver 
structure. People will be pissing in 
an alley...”. Unloading their drums 
from the back of a minivan on a dirty 
side street of Vancouver, Necking 
were like a tour mirage and miracle. 
While I watched them perform in the 
half pipe that night, I thought they 
were the coolest fucking band I’d 
ever seen in my life. Cut Your Teeth 
embodies all the excitement Necking 
brings to their live show. It’s fun 
and full of rage and poetry, set to 
freaky dance punk with heavy rock 
breakdowns laced with millennium 
riot grrrl meets feminist metal 
attitude. Imagine the. Descendents 
rhythm section collaborating with 
Party Line, but produced by Donita 
Sparks. It’s relatable, smart, and 
sneering, familiar yet pushing 
toward new territory. Think of the 
musical version of your ultimate 
youth friend crush wearing a velvet 
beret and a Suburban Lawns T-shirt, 
making esoteric comments while 
painting the last layers of shellac 
over some freaky statement piece 
in a garage because she couldn’t 
afford art school and didn’t want 
to go anyways. It’s nascent. It’s 
meaningful. It reminds 
things J cut my teeth to; fast pop 
punk and the lifesaving potential 
of confrontational feminist rock 
aesthetics in the face of art bro 
appropriation and shitty bosses. 
Definitely one of my favorite records 
of 2019. -Candace Hansen (Mint) 
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NEW ROCHELLES: Animal Boy: LP 

I recently dabbled in podcasting 
with Halfway to Sanity, a fourteen- 
episode podcast in which three 
friends and I went through each of 
the studio albums by the Ramones, 
comparing our unconventional 
opinions and engaging in Ramones 
banter. When we got to Animal Boy, 
I was sad that it wasn’t as great as 
I remembered. [| still love half of 
its songs, but there are three others 
that are just okay, as well as three 
more that are painfully bad. New 
Rochelles continues the tradition 
of covering entire Ramones albums 
with their rendition of Animal Boy. 
It’s a terrifically faithful re-creation 
where the great songs remain great 
and the lame tracks remain lame. I’d 
rather listen to originals from New 
Rochelles than these covers, but this 
is one of the better full Ramones 
cover records to date, which is not 
a small feat, given the competition. 
Recommended both for the Ramones 
obsessive in your life and for fans 
of New Rochelles, it’s a ton of fun. 
~Art Ettinger (Hey Pizza!) 


NIGHT SURF: 

The End of the World with...: LP 

The year 2019 will long remain in 
my memory as one which was full 
of really strong releases and Night 
Surf’s The End of the World with... 
is definitely one which sits in that 
pile. It’s all about energetic, melodic 
punk which flirts with a hardcore 
approach at times and when you add 
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in some extremely catchy songs, 
it’s a winning formula all round. 
Night Surf has created a collection 
of songs that flows well together, 
maintains momentum, and never 
wanes in their appeal. My favorite 
song is “Not Today, Satan!”, the most 
infectious track on the album and one 
which brings to mind the long-gone 
but not forgotten Bangers. I love 
the dynamism of this record. —Rich 
Cocksedge (Wiretap) 


NIKOLAS SCHRECK: 

The Illusionist: CD 

Dark “rock” steeped in the same 
expansive influences that fueled the 
edgier wings of ’80s goth/deathrock, 
courtesy of author/musician (and 
Anton LaVey son-in-law) Nikolas 
Schreck. Quieter, measured hints of 
Horse Rotorvator -era Coil, Foetus, 
Christian Death, and the like echo 
through assorted songs mining 
synth rock, cabaret, jazz and, yes, 
goth—not derivative so much as 
drawing from the same ponds. Not 
something one comes across as often 
in the underground anymore, so 
it’s a refreshing reminder of when 
pigeonholes weren’t something by 
which one lived or died. —Jimmy 
Alvarado (Records Ad Nauseum) 


NO MEN: Hell Was Full So 
We Came Back: CD/LP/CS 
No Men has a unique musical lineup 
that consists of a bassist, a drummer, 
and a vocalist who also sometimes 
plays drums. The sound is pure 











punk, though, with a dark energy. 
Singer Pursley’s voice reminds me 
of Kylee Kimbrough from the now- 
defunct Dasher: somewhat husky 
but forceful, yet minus Kimbrough’s 
screaming. Her powerful singing 
is often haunting and matches the 
music well. Nothing here blew me 
away but their approach and energy 
is great. I’m sure they’d be amazing 
live, too. —Kurt Morris (Let’s Pretend 
/ State Champion) 


NO SUGAR: Rock‘n‘Roll 

Isn’t Boring, It's You: CS 

Midtempo glam punk with no frills. 
When the sound stretches out from 
there, they double down on the 
stuff that doesn’t work for me on 
the disc. I don’t think it’s bad but I 
couldn’t get excited for any of the 
songs. I’m the asshole being called 
out by the album’s title, because 
unfortunately I was bored by this 
record. This one might legit be me, 
though. I absolutely could be the 
problem here. So, let’s go ahead and 
take the listener out of the equation 
and then all albums are perfect. 
Congratulations on the perfect 
album. —Gwen Static (Dirt Cult) 


NO WAVES: Good for Health, 

Bad for Education: LP 

I’m slowly approaching maximum 
density when it comes to the genre 
of music that features electronic- 
sounding drums framing dark 
keyboard riffs droning over 
someone yelling blasé and often 
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inaudible lyrics through effects. 
It’s not that I don’t like some of 
it, or that I don’t find any merit in 
it, but my problem is I just find so 
few watermarks by which to judge 
it. Grindcore went through a similar 
phase: if the drummer pulled it off, 
the rest of the band didn’t have to 
be that good. For my taste, Digital 
Leather is the pinnacle of this 
pseudo-retro style of electronic 
dance-dreariness. Besides doing it 
well, DL really capture something 
with their clever lyrics. I don’t know 
what the average retro-goth eating 
Cheetos on the couch after work on 
Friday night looks for in a record, 
but I don’t think it’s humor. That 
said, this No Waves album has been 
an enjoyable listen for me. But my 
level of enjoyment for this type of 
thing really lies in if or not I can tell 
one song from another. I don’t know 
what deep fans of this music look 
for, so it’s hard for me to judge. I'll 
tell you where this album meets or 
exceeds my standards: 1) song pace 
varies occasionally, 2) the droning 
keyboard sound changes from time 
to time, 3) there is an occasional 
melody thrown in, 4) it sounds like 
it was recorded thirty years ago, 
5) there is an early Depeche Mode 
danceability to a few of the songs. 
—Billups Allen (Phantom) 


NOTCHES: New Kinda Love: LP 

New Hampshire’s Notches have 
been purveyors of hooky, poppy 
punk songs since their inception, 
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and they’ve only gotten better over 
time. Here, their songwriting chops 
are in full effect as guitarist Ezra and 
bassist Zac switch off vocal duties in 
one gem after another, never relying 
on clichéd structures even as they 
recontextualize familiar tropes for 
new results. | always thought their 
debut High Speed Crimes would be 
the one I held in the highest esteem, 
what with the way drone connected 
all the songs to create mood. Here, 
though, the immediacy of Will 
Killingsworth’s production allows 
each band member the space to be 
heard and emphasizes the way all 
three members interact musically. 
If you like hooks, you won’t be 
disappointed. A triumph. —Michael T. 
Fournier (Salinas / Dead Broke) 


NOVOTNY TV: Das Volk Sind Wirr: LP 
Apparently this is a reissue of this 
German band’s second LP that 
originally came out in 1998. Three 
vocalists, as far as I can tell: 1) Snotty 
Toy Dolls guy. 2) Danzig-like crooner 
fellow. 3) Creepy yowler chap. I 
think? They’re all threaded amongst 
keyboards, cartoonish melodies, 
loads of effects, joke songs, and 
brief flutters of AC/DC worship. 
Honestly, I can’t quite figure this 
thing out. They apparently cover 
Black Flag’s “TV Party” on here, 
though I couldn’t really tell. Not 
speaking German, I have zero idea 
what theyre ghooting for here, but . 
it really does sound like two or three 
different bands stacked together, and 
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by the dirge at the end of the record 
I felt like I had wasps parked in my 
head. —Keith Rosson (Phantom) 


NOX NOVACULA: “Hitchhiker” 

b/w “Drug”:7" 

Gothic rock reminiscent of Faith 
And The Muse’s heavier moments. 
The instrumentation is a bit stripped 
down, but they’re quite adept at the 
style. Hope an album isn’t too far off, 
based on the two tunes here. Jimmy 
Alvarado (Moo Cow) 


OLD CITY: Sunny Days: 12” EP 

Deep sound for a three piece. As far 
as I can tell, this is one of the band’s 
earliest outings finally put to vinyl, 
and it’s cool. That kind of dark, 
apocalyptic, chilling punk shit that 
Portland’s well known for. Offers 
a similar sense of desolation and 
menace that Coldbringer, Nuclear 
Spring, or maybe From Ashes Rise 
offered up, though I think that’s 
more just a feeling Old City evokes, 
rather than a purely sonic similarity. 
I’ve heard a lot of good things about 
this band, and this five-song 12” 
solidifies the fact that I need to see 
them live. Recommended. —Keith 
Rosson (Old City) 


ORUA: Roma: LP 

A full album of Brazilian psychedelia 
this time ‘round. They keep in the 
same lane as their EP, delivering 
songs that are busy yet simple and 
mellow. Nice tuneage for those who 
like their comedown music to be a 
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little more than mere background 
noise. —Jimmy Alvarado (IFB / 
Transfusao Noise) 


ORUA: Tudo Posso:7" EP 
Psych-rock from Brazil. Things 
are alternately odd, mellow, 
dissonant, and catchy in a Lenguas 
Largas way, with quiet vocals layered 
over instrumental tracks not rooted 
in simple pop riffage. Good listen 
throughout. —Jimmy Alvarado (IFB / 
Transfusao Noise) 


ORUA: Tudo Posso: EP 

Brazilian free jazz bringing some 
heavy noises. Sounds like what I 
would imagine the Willy Wonka 
tunnel would be playing. —Cynthia 
Pinedo (IFB / Transfusao Noise) 


OSMANTIKOS: Survival: LP 
Self-described “Hypertension 
crustcore since 2006,” there’s 
something wickedly charming 
about this over-the-top Malaysian 
trio. A split release between half 
a dozen international DIY labels, 
Survival features a full color poster/ 
lyric sheet, skulls and rats and rat 
skulls all over the place, tons of 
soundbites, and well-recorded and 
executed metallic crust. Fans of 
the genre take note, because these 
guys rip. Like, this shit is doom- 
laden. While it’s musically not my 
bag, I absolutely love and respect 
the DIY spirit of cooperation and 
community being shown here. 
—Keith Rosson (SPHC and more) 


OVERJOYED, THE: Aced Out: CD 

A three piece from Athens Greece, 
they deliver a solid performance 
on this record. It is melodic and 
fast paced; I could see a crowd 
going bananas during their set. 
There’s a song called “Ode to a 
3.5 mm Minijack” on this record. 
Maybe I will write a song about my 
distortion pedal. Thanks, guys. -Sean 
Koepenick (Nasty Cut) 


OVERRIDES, THE: Brain as a Fist: EP 
Choppy punk with two parts 
rock’n’roll swagger and one part 
Screeching Weasel snot. I swear 
I can smell cheap beer drying on 
black leather by the end of the third 
song. —Chris Terry (Self-released, 
theoverrides@gmail.com) 


PICNICLUNCH: Yor Boy: LP 

This record hearkens back to Boston 
basement shows circa 2003. Wild, 
angular punk guitars with vocals 
equally as all over the place. A dirty, 
fun, sweaty-sounding record. -Emily 
T. (Self-released) 


PLASTIC TONES: “Mystery Machine” 
b/w “Whirlwind”: 7" 

“Mystery Machine” is an immaculate 
pop gem that shines through the FM 
airwaves as you cruise over to your 
lover’s abode with the windows rolled 
down. The cares of the world a distant 
thought as everything feels warm and 
supple. The dual guitar solo signifies 
your arrival. “Whirlwind” plays later 
that night as you’re on your way 
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to a heist. In comparison, the tone 
is shadowy and pensive. You’re a 
lover by day and a criminal by night. 
Plastic Tones create the soundtrack 
for this life you live, and they do a 
damn good job at it! Daryl (Lempi 
& Sylvi / Svart) 


PLASTIC TONES: “Mystery Machine” 
b/w “Whirlwind”: 7" 

This is a double A-side single. 
Proclaiming that both sides of a 
record are so good that neither could 
possibly be relegated to B-side status 
is pretty bold, but after a bunch of 
listens I have to agree that the two 
tracks here are both worthy of A-side 
status. Bright, catchy power pop is 
the name of the game. Lyrically, the 
songs are smart and romantic, and 
perfect for daydreaming about love, 
both lost and found. Excited to hear 
more from this band. -Emma Alice 
Johnson (Lempi & Sylvi / Svart) 


PLEATHER: 

“Wasting Time” b/w “Riot":7” 

This is what I am talking about. 
This quick 7” included a little note 
about the band and, most notably, 
the fact they hail from Hattiesburg, 
Miss. which is described as “the best 
current punk scene in the U.S.” And 
with these songs, I’m convinced. It 
reminds me of some staples of our 
PNW scene in the past couple years, 
like Childbirth and Pony Time—fun, 
raucous, sassed-up but nonchalant 
vocals woven into the meeting place 
between riot grrrl and shoegaze. A 
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more punk version of Snail Mail’s 
Habit EP; sad and wistful but with 
a wink of fuck you. —Theresa W. 
(Feral Kid) 


POPULATION CONTROL: 

Death Toll: LP 

Not what I’d expect from a Beer 
City release! Swapping skate punk 
for black metal on this release, 
the one connection that makes 
Beer City the right fit is their 
shared hometown of Milwaukee, 
Wis. Beware, this is no crossover 
release. There’s no “metal meets 
punk” here; this is pure black metal 
(with a little thrash). As a very 
casual black metal listener, this 
sounds good. There are excellent 
thrash riffs that accompany the 
blackened vocals. If you’re looking 
for a modern record to complement 
your Immortal and Darkthrone 
discographies, look no further. 
~—Chad Williams (Beer City) 


PORCUPINE: Carrier Wave: LP 
Occasionally satisfying off-kilter 
rock, at its best when it calls to mind 
Queens Of The Stone Age (“Plans in 
Slo-Mo,” “I See You Float”), or when 
they ditch their side-route melodic 
ideas and just go for the quickest 
path between two points (“Show and 
Tell”). It’s hard to know where this 
music can go or what the goals are. 
If this was 1999 they’d have a major 
label deal, which I suppose means: 
this is good but slightly out-of-date. 
—Matt Werts (Dead Broke) 


POTBELLY / BATH SALTS BRIGADE: 
Split: 7” 

A split single with both bands doing 
a kind of mid-tempo punk rock 
thing. Potbelly is kind of sludgy and 
I didn’t really like it much. BSB, on 
the other hand, had a little more zip, 
especially with the vocal delivery. 
I will be filing my copy under “B.” 
~Ty Stranglehold (P.I.G.) 


POWER: “The Fool” 

b/w “Give It Allto Me”:7" 

Some serious NWOBHM worship 
from where else but Melbourne, 
Australia. “The Fool” stomps and 
thuds with all the prowess of a long- 
lost Motérhead demo. “Give It All to 
Me” is a smidgen more hook laden 
and is further accented with some 
Diamond Head/Nasty Savage-styled 
vocal attitude. I’m curious to see 
if this is just an experiment to see 
if anyone’s paying attention or if 
they’ve got some more goodies up 
their sleeveless shirts. Juan Espinosa 
(Feel It) 


RATS ON RAFTS: “Where Is My 
Dream?” b/w “Meggy":7" 

A-side is an odd, almost psychedelic 
number, reliant on reverb and some 
chilling background vocals. If you 
told me it was from one of those 
°60s Nuggets comps, I wouldn’t 
bat an eye. The flip is fantastic—a 
kind of spooky garage number 
that ultimately revs up enough to 
sound like a coldwave band 4a la 


Lost Tribe or something. Not really 

















sure how often I’ll play this, but 
there’s something about “Meggy” 
that I find really interesting and 
captivating. Also features a truly 
impressive die-cut cover, if you’re 
down with Medusa. There’s very 
little info included about this band, 
but the B-side is great. —Keith 
Rosson (Spazz) 


RAVI SHAVI: Blackout Deluxe: LP 
This album is in the universe of lo-fi 
rock’n’roll I like to listen to, but a 
little too pop-oriented for my taste. 
It’s very well done. The songs are 
catchy and laden with infectious 
choruses delivered with great vocals. 
We’d meet in the middle near The 
Exploding Hearts, a band I like 
but am not fanatical about. Good 
stuff, just fell in the wrong hands. 
~ Billups Allen (Almost Ready) 


REV. NORB AND THE ONIONS / 

THE LAST SONS OF KRYPTON: 

Split: 2x 7" 

Having grown up in Wisconsin and 
lived in Green Bay for years, I have 
a lot of love for these bands. They 
aren’t afraid of having fun and just 
being outright goofy at times, whether 
it’s the Onions’ trippy lucha libre- 
referencing jam “Stoned by Myself 
at the Mexican Restaurant” or the 
Last Sons’ bit of sci-fi braggadocio 
“Heat of 1,000 Suns.” The idea of a 
split double 7” itself is silly. It’s two 
non-split 7”s shoved into the same 
sleeve. But sure, why not? —Emma 
Alice Johnson (Spare Change) 





SAD NEUTRINO BITCHES: 
Weltraumendspurt: 7" 

The lead-off song on this eccentric 
7” immediately brings to mind Black 
Randy’s “I Slept in an Arcade,” but 
that comparison ends with the song. 
Quirky-sounding, spastic punk with 
high-pitched vocals are prevalent here 
as this record immediately moves much 
more in the direction of a German 
version of the Angry Samoans mixed 
with a whiff of ’90s garage rockers 
The 1-4-5’s. This is a strange mix, but 
it’s oddly hooky and well done. —Mark 
Twistworthy (Phantom) 


SASHA BELL: Love /s Alright: LP 
Pretty, melodic indie pop. It’s got little 
to nothing to do with punk, though 
it certainly checks the DIY box. I 
could see this fitting in a playlist 
with The Sugar Stems, Worriers, 
and The Gateway District. While I 
personally don’t connect to the music 
here very strongly, I do quite enjoy 
Sasha Bell’s vocals. She’s got a clear 
and rich singing voice in the upper 
register, though a little thick and 
robust as well. In addition to singing, 
she’s a keyboardist and flutist. Both 
add a nice touch to the songs. I don’t 
know; it’s not bad, but it’s not really 
my thing either. -—Kayla Greet (Both 
Sides Now!) 


SCHOOL DRUGS: 

Modern Medicine: LP 

New Jersey hardcore/punk that 
takes a lot of cues from Rollins-era 
Black Flag, Bl’ast, et al. It’s not a 


total throwback and reminds me a 
lot of some of the better mid-’00s 
capital “H” Hardcore bands. The 
songs are catchy and each of them 
has a unique element that keeps the 
album interesting the whole way 
through. The riffs are standard meat- 
and-potatoes hardcore, but they 
work well within the framework of 
the songs and there are some really 
cool, interesting lead: guitar parts 
that add some gloomy elements 
without distracting from the energy 
of the rest of the album. Lyrics are 
well thought out and written well, 
dealing with depression/medication/ 
societal pressure. Recommended. 
—Ian Wise (Indecision) 


SCRATCH N’ SNIFFS, THE: 

Toxic Crusades: 7" 

The Scratch n’ Sniffs from 
Pittsburgh follow up their killer 
debut LP with this 7” containing 
five more kick-ass tracks of 
catchy, straightforward punk. 
What distinguishes this band from 
the plethora of other on-point acts 
doing 1977-styled punk is the fact 
that they take snotty vocals to a 
new level, delivering some of the 
snottiest tunes imaginable. Their 
excellent live show vibe is well 
captured by the production, and the 
packaging’s artwork is super cool, 
too. Toxic Crusades is definitely a 
record worth seeking out, and since 
only two hundred were pressed, it’s 
critical not to snooze on it. —Art 
Ettinger (Self-released) 





SEB RADIX: 

The Darbi Sex EP: 12” EP 

Four majestically crafted and diverse- 
sounding French pop songs from this 
eccentric Lyon punk. The two songs 
on the A Side are both in English and 
offer up a potent amount of bounce 
with direct lyrical themes that most 
every punkperson with a heart can 
relate to. Side B est dans francais 
and kicks off with some gritty, heavy, 
Seger-style (Bob, not Pete) rocking, 
before culminating the EP with a 
serenading and elegantly executed 
ballad. As usual from Seb, you get 
a final product that’s not only rich 
on creativity, but masterfully carried 
out. And you gotta respect the brutal 
honesty in a line like: “I’ve loved 
a lot of bands, musicians, singers, 
songwriters. Some that I’ve met, 
some I’ve met and regret...” —Daryl 
(Ligature / Musique Rasoire / Assos 
“Y’ Song / Bad Health) 


SEE SAW, THE: Get a Chance:7” 

Japanese garage punk of the highest 
energy, this three-piece band is 
comprised of members of Japan’s 
scene that have been at it for over two 
decades. Like the catchiest material 
from 1990s acts such as Teengenerate, 
these three tracks instantly grab 
hearts. With a beautiful silkscreened 
cover and only five hundred copies 
pressed, this record is probably 


already gone by the time this review 
makes it to print. It’s going to be one 
to look for regardless, as it absolutely 
slays! —Art Ettinger (Secret Mission) 


SETBACKS: Ded Reckoning: CD 
Technical punk with some riffage 
that borders on metal but maybe 
doesn’t take the full plunge. It is 
expertly produced and it all holds 
together well. I like the back cover 
art. Did someone just get abducted? 
Or were the aliens just observing? 
“Just Words” and the title track 
kicked the heaviness into overdrive 
just enough to make it interesting. 
These dudes all live in different 
countries so getting together for 
band practice must be rough. —Sean 
Koepenick (Morning Wood) 


SEX HOGS: Ride the Tusk: CS 

Garage rock’n’roll with some 
tambourine, soft country vocal and 
guitar nuances, and some nice riffs. 
The vocals don’t quite do it for me, 
but they remind me of what Waaves 
would sound like on a sick day, 
singing with a country flair. I’m not 
riding the tusk, but maybe you will. 
—Cynthia Pinedo (Self-released) 


SHELLSHAG: 78 Sycamore: 2 x LP 

So this is a whole big thing. The band 
referstothis doubleLPasasoundtrack, 
and it appears to accompany a band- 
made movie of the same title as part 
of a visual album release. I don’t 
think the movie part is out yet, but 
if the lyrical content of the album is 
any indication, it’s sort of a nostalgic 
band retrospective. | know Shellshag 
has a history of ambitious and over- 
the-top productions (episodes of the 
band’s wacky webseries Shellshonic 
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Shag-O-Vision are available on the 
Starcleaner website, for example), 
so this release should fit right in with 
their catalogue. The album itself is 
pretty lo-fi and de-fuzzed compared 
to past Shellshag albums I’ve heard, 
with each record offering a collection 
of stripped-down solo-ish songs from 
the two members. Pretty cool for fans 
of these DIY stalwarts—can anyone 
talk about Shellshag without using 
the phrase “DIY stalwarts”? —Indiana 
Laub (Starcleaner) 


SKULL CULT: New Mutilator:7" 

Skull Cult provide five songs of full- 
blown Devo-inspired synth punk 
on this single. Not as unhinged as 
Lost Sounds or even the Cripples, 
their sound is quite tuneful, if very 
lo-fi, in production value. Some 
song parts even bring to mind the 
great Joey Vindictive project The 
Flim-Flams from the late ’90s. 
Well-written songs and very cool- 
sounding recording that any fan of 
synth-focused punk is bound to love. 
—Mike Frame (Going Underground) 


SLEEPCRAWLER: Self-titled: 7” EP 

Was totally expecting the opener, 
“HTN,” to pan out as some sorta 
screechy doom rock sludge stuff, 
but it quickly took a sharp turn into 
a weird amalgamation of shoegaze 
and blustery °90s indie rock... and 
I mean that in a good way. The 
flip, “Albatross,” is largely along 
the same lines, starting off before 
crescendoing with the whole band 
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just pummeling their instruments. 
“Gorgeous” is not a word I bandy 
about often, but it definitely fits 
here. Color me pleasantly surprised. 
—Jimmy Alvarado (Phratry) 


SLUMB PARTY: Spending Money: LP 
Here is the second long player from 
this edgy post-punk outfit which also 
imbues its music with quite a bit of 
danceability, if your dancing style 
is a mix of Ian Curtis and David 
Byrne. It’s certainly less frenetic than 
the debut album and that results in 
me finding comparisons to XTC at 
times, with a slightly more measured 
approach and an ability to focus on 
the melodies more. Get your groove 
on and get those hips a-shaking! 
—-Rich Cocksedge (Drunken Sailor) 


SLUMGANG: Fermented: LP 

Slumgang were a band of dudes, or 
blokes if you will, from Nottingham, 
England (yep, the same Nottingham 
that birthed one of my favorites, 
Napalm Death). They existed for a 
mere five years in the early ’90s as 
a means to play something different 
from the whirlwind thrash/hardcore 
of their previous bands Concrete Sox 
and Default. So where does a thrasher 
turn to for solace when they suddenly 
don’t have the need for blazing fast 
speed? Why Punk House and My 
Brain Hurts era Screeching Weasel 
of course! Sounds like it wouldn’t 
or shouldn’t work, but it actually 
fucking does! Not only are the songs 
as catchy and sloppy but they have 
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the potential to fool someone into 
thinking they’re hearing unreleased 


SW demos. Apparently only three of 


these cuts were ever properly released 
as a7” with the rest only having been 
available as a long lost cassette. Pairs 
perfectly with a twelve pack, a pizza, 
and you and your friends doing punk 
shit. -Juan Espinosa (YOFC) 


SNFU: ...And Yet another 

Pair of Lost Suspenders: LP 

It is no secret how much I love the 
band SNFU. It is safe to say that 
I have not seen any other band 
more times than Edmonton’s punk 
rock legends (while my memory is 
starting to fade on exact numbers, 
it is definitely over fifty times). 
The first time I saw them play was 
in early 1992 on their “Wrong Turn 
Down Memory Lane” reunion tour, 
and that is the same tour when this 
live album was recorded in Montreal. 
Throughout the 1980s SNFU was 
regarded as one of the best live bands 
in the world, and when they came 
back in the early °90s, they were no 
slouches either. You can almost hear 
Mr. Chi Pig soaring through the air or 
hitting hot dogs into the crowd with 
a tennis racquet. The songs almost 


play like a greatest hits collection of 


the three albums they put out prior 
to disbanding and the sound quality 
isn’t bad at all. My complaints are 
that although I know that it isn’t a 
bootleg, it just feels like it is. There 
are no liner notes whatsoever (I had 
to go online to find anything out 
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about the album), and the artwork 
is kind of lame. It says Chi designed 
it, but it doesn’t look like his style at 
all. Also, they offer an online version 
with a few extra songs not on the 
record. Why you would opt not to 
put “Cannibal Café,” “Victim of the 
Womanizer,” and “Broken Toy” on 
the vinyl is beyond me, especially 
when the album ends with “Electric 
Chair” but cuts off at the stop near 
the end of the song rather than the 
actual end. Why would you do 
that? In the end, I would place this 
as the least essential of the band’s 
three official live albums. —Ty 
Stranglehold (Artoffact) 


SOOT SPRITE: Sharp Tongue: LP 
Light and airy, shimmering, melodic 
alternative rock with frequent dives 
into shoegaze distortion. The lead 
singer has a beautiful, ethereal voice 
and her lyrics deal with existential 
struggle and self-doubt in a relatable 
way. It’s taken a while to grow on 
me, but grow it has with each listen. 
—Craven Rock (Specialist Subject) 


SORE POINTS: Not Alright:7" EP 

Onthe heels ofa stunner LP comes this 
stunner of a 45. Straight-ahead punk 
rock that mixes Midwestern heft with 
hardcore drive into four tracks of pure 
power and sonic bliss that hit like line 
drives into your blackened punker 
heart, and not one of ’em breaks 
the two-minute mark. Had this been 
released thirty years ago, collectors 
would be tripping over themselves to 


throw piles of cash for copies. Thank 
Mahfii they’re a contemporary band 
laying waste to the stupid argument 
that no good punk rock exists these 
days by putting out an EP that is 
aptly described as “crucial.” —Jimmy 
Alvarado (Slovenly) 


SOW THREAT: Hate & Love: LP 
Japanese crust/grind that falls firmly 
on the punk side of things with heavy 
influence from U.K. bands like Doom, 
Heresy, and early Napalm Death. 
They’re doing the lower-than-lo-fi 
thing here, which can be cool except 
when the bands are heavier and then 
it gets muddy. I’m not going to lie, 
there’s a bit of charm in the recording 
in that it reminds me of demos of 
early death metal and grind bands, 
and when I started to think about it 
that way I did enjoy it a bit more. The 
band is tight and the tempo changes 
are all handled really well. There 
are some cool riffs, but on a whole 
the songs aren’t all that compelling 
unless you’re a crust/grind fanatic. 
—lan Wise (SPHC) 


SPIT-TAKE: Falling Star: LP 

I’ve been a Spit-Take fan since I 
saw them on a tour that apparently 
happened right before the recording 
of this album, so it’s rad to finally 
get a copy of Falling Star on vinyl. 
It’s a perfect soundtrack to wistful 
window-staring, mid-tempo bummer 
rock that glows with this nostalgic 
suburban ache. It’s a feeling that a lot 
of indie bands want to create in this 
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post-Pavement world, but Spit-Take 
really nails it. I have to be honest— 
I’ve seriously had this hook from 
“Postcard” (“Oh, I feel like such a 
fool when I’m around yoooouuu”) 
stuck in my head for days at a time, 
on and off since I heard it for the first 
time last year, and I’m still okay with 
letting it stay there. —-Indiana Laub 
(Dead Broke) 


SUBHUMANS / THE RESTARTS: 
Split: 7” 

I’ve been a Subhumans fan since I 
was a kid. They’re a terrific gateway 
band with a rad aesthetic and solid 
politics. They’re clearly lifers. But 
they’ve never been what I would 
call a catchy band, you know? But 
this song, on their side of the split? 
It’s pulled from their newest LP, 
Crisis Point, and is hands down the 
catchiest number of theirs I’ve ever 
heard. It’s fantastic: a short, frenetic 
little blast rife with gang backups and 
a solid punch. Great work. Restarts 
follow in the same vein, if a little 
gruffer. Their song’s twice as long 
and, uh, twice as metallic, but there’s 
some nice instrumental interplay 
and the tempo never lets up. Wasn’t 
expecting all that mych, but this is 
a really cool record. —Keith Rosson 
(Pirates Press) 


SWAMPS: Swamp the Man: LP 

Exceltent mutant rock’n’roll 
from »Japan. Apparently made by 
one person named Kim, who is 
summoning the spirits of Lemmy and 
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Pussy Galore, with the echo of Hasil 
Adkins and early Suicide floating 
about. But this is not a record about 
repeating someone else’s words or 
copying someone else’s moves. It’s 
more about channeling: Swamp the 
Man is a distinct, private world of 
deranged fun (see “Day and Days” 
or “Mojo Gallore”). It’s very gnarly 
and very true, and very good. —Matt 
Werts (Permanent Freak) 


SWAN WASH: Self-titled: CS 

One of those goth/deathrock bands 
that trudges through textures and 
landscapes and sort of picks up 
elements of the songs along the way. 
The guitar is spacey and reverby and 
the drums lurch out during some of 
the chorus parts and it creates this 
big, open space in the middle of the 
sound. I don’t know how much sense 
that makes, but I have the feeling it’s 
intentional and they’re going more 
for an atmosphere than anything 
else. There are some cool riffs, and 
the recording is clear and burly. They 
could tighten up their focus, but 
this is an exceptionally good demo 
recording from a band that shows a 
lot of promise. “Yard” is the best jam 
on here. —Ian Wise (Sister Cylinder): 


TERRITORIES: “Quit This City” 

b/w “Defender”:7" 

I loved this band’s debut album that 
came out last year and I’m happy 
to report that they are still coming 
with the quality. Great sound, great 
songwriting, and great art. I still 
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haven’t seen them tour out to the 
coast though. I would love to see these 
songs played live. -Ty Stranglehold 
(Pirates Press) 


TERRITORIES: The Lockdown: Flexi 7” 
Calgary’s Territories are back with a 
one-song flexi with a strong message. 
As a father of a teenager myself, the 
idea of school shootings and having 
to do continual lockdown drills is 
daily reminder for me to how shitty 
this world actually is. I love this 
song and its message. It is catchy 
and conveys the message well. —Ty 
Stranglehold (Pirates Press) 


THIEVERY: 2005 Demons: CS 

I hadn’t heard of Thievery before 
but Extinction Burst has done us a 
favor by raising these demos from 
the dustbin and putting them on a 
cassette that clocks in at just under 
five minutes. Listening to this live- 
recorded blazing set, all I can think 
about is how physically taxing this 
kind of thing is. There’s some kind 
of lament or celebration in there 
(depending on how you look at it) 
about how these feats of intensity 
don’t lend themselves to long-term 
bands, since to do that kind of thing 
for twenty years might actually just 
break your body in two. Grindcore, 
powerviolence, thrashcore— 
whatever you call the reason Charles 
Bronson had few songs crossing the 
one-minute mark—having a live 
recording of this kind of thing might 
be a best a —e we a 

TWIT ; 


to hear the kind of power that can 
build up in the desert. -Theresa W. 
(Extinction Burst) 


TIME TO STAND, A: Light Years: CD/LP 
Light Years is fourteen songs of 
poppy punk that’s glossy and shines 
with clean, polished production. 
There was a lot of this kind of stuff in 
the early- to mid-’00s (think MXPX, 
Fall Out Boy, and all their ilk). I 
wasn’t a big fan of this style when 
it first came out in the ’00s and I’m 
still not impressed. However, A Time 
To Stand did lift a line from Osker’s 
song “Strangled” on their song 
“Contrametheus,” so that’s pretty 
rad. However, quoting a line from a 
song on one of my favorite 90s pop 
punk albums isn’t enough to save this 
otherwise generic punk. —Kurt Morris 
(Fond Of Life) 


TRAMPOLINE TEAM: Self-titled: LP 
Straightforward, no frills punk outta 
Louisiana. There are both lo-fi and 
hardcore elements at play that keep 
the songs zippy, taut, and simple, 
with any “pop” elements buried in 
some effective riffs. A banger from 
go, thumbs way up here. —Jimmy 
Alvarado (Hozac) 


TRITA: Tunguskan: CDEP 

Trita describes themselves as post- 
rock/post-metal/post-hardcore/pre- 
death, and despite that long-winded 
and unnecessarily complicated 
description, it’s fairly accurate. 
There are elements of metal, 
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hardcore, and even math rock on 
these five songs. The traditional 
three-piece includes two vocalists, 
both of which are screamy in their 
approach. The first track, “The 
Isolationist,” begins dreamy and 
has clean singing vocals. But after 
that, the band puts some serious 
muscle into the music and kicks it 
into some heavy territory for the 
rest of the tracks. I like the mix of 
styles and the band does it well. 
It'll be interesting to see where 
Trita goes from here. —Kurt Morris 
(Self-released) 


TSUNAMI BOMB: 

The Spine That Binds: LP 

So often bands reunite years after a 
dormant period and/or messy break 
up, only to pop back in for a quick 
cash grab from a nostalgic fan base, 
trying to rekindle momentum they 
once had. One thing they rarely 
ever do is write new music. Here 
we are in 2019 and Tsunami Bomb 
has reformed with a new singer and 
this phoenix rising from the ashes 
of the early oughts has exploded 
back on the scene with some solid 
songs. Their new singer, Kate Jacobi, 
has a deeper voice compared to 
Emily Whitehurst’s breathy and thin 
vocals. The new version of this band 
includes almost all of the original 
lineup, and more importantly, brought 
back their keyboardist Courtney 
Malsatzki who has been absent since 
their EP in 2001. On this new record 
there’s a lot of songs about standing 
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strong and confident (“Dead Men 
Can’t Catcall”), ignoring the haters 
(“Naysayers”), and _ referencing 
their Bay Area roots (“Petaluma”). 
Musically, they’re more than picking 
up where they left off, having had 
fifteen years to grow as musicians. 
It’s nice to have dual female vocals 
on so many of the songs as well— 
“Last Call” reminds me so much of 
their old song “Irish Boys.” They’re 
still a band with a darkness to their 
sound, while upping the fierceness 
quotient and remaining poppy. 
Think of them as a reincarnated 
version of the band that was beloved 
on Kung Fu Records and completely 
reborn on Alternative Tentacles. I, 
for one, welcome our new Tsunami 
Bomb overlords. —Kayla Greet 
(Alternative Tentacles) 


TV MOMS: Believe Anything: CD 
Nineties-throwback indie — rock 
courtesy of a duo. Songs are on-point 
and refrain from getting too self- 
indulgent, keeping the grunge and pop 
balanced without getting too sludgy or 
saccharine. —Jimmy (TV Moms) 


UBIK: Next Phase: 12” 

Upbeat post-punk from Australia 
but refreshingly punchier than most 
doing this style today. The icy guitar 
tones of Criminal Code blend well 
with the go-for-the-throat. punk/ 
hardcore of Libyans, No Love, and 
Neighborhood Brats. It’s a 12” but 
definitely plays like a mini-LP so 


while I do thoroughly pick up what 


available on 
the digital 


Ubik is throwing down, I’d have to 
say this record’s only flaw is that 
it’s too short. Hopefully more in the 
works from this Melbourne outfit. 
—Juan Espinosa (Iron Lung) 


UNCIVIL SOCIETY, THE: The John 
Dewey Experience: CD and booklet 
The second project from the mysterious 
Gorilla X to grace my mailbox. 
As was the case with the previous 
release, Spectral Semiotic Sound, The 
Uncivil Society focuses on a single 
topic throughout the album. The John 
Dewey Experience is a conceptual 
rumination on the philosophies of 
educator John Dewey, who advocated 
learning by doing. Gorilla X’s 
painstaking album notes elucidate 
the process of conceptualizing 
and recording the album, which is 
thoughtful, interesting, and well- 
played throughout. I’m a huge sucker 
for self-contained concepts like those 
that the Uncivil Society records. 
Check ’em out. —Michael T. Fournier 
(Self-released) 


UNHAPPY FLY: Self-titled: LP 
Seemingly lysergic-influenced pop 
that manages to simultaneously recall 
early Bowie, early Bee Gees, Small 
Faces, and George Harrison’s solo 
work. Not unpleasant, but definitely 
a wee bit... unnerving. —JJimmy 
Alvarado (Emotional Response) 


UNION JACK: Violence: 10" 
French band doing Fest punk. A 
mix of The Flatliners, None More 
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Black, and Off With Their Heads, 
This isn’t quite hitting the mark 
for me, but if you’re searching for 
another band of this ilk to satiate 
your sweaty beard’s needs, then 
by all means check this out. -Chad 
Williams (Beer / Guerilla Asso) 


UNIVERSUM: 

Heavy Metal Gefahr: LP 

This record comes in hot. Fast, 
loud, metal riffs. Lots of noodling. 
High enérgy all the way through. 
The vocalist seems to be exploring 
their range and experimenting 
with different styles throughout 
the record, which can be a little 
confusing at times. For fans of Judas 
Priest (and maybe the Muppets). 
—Emily T. (Phantom) 


VARIOUS ARTISTS: Dead Wax: A Rad 

Girlfriend Records Compilation: 2 x LP 

I picked this up at Fest during the 
Raging Nathans right after I got 
wrangled into helping with their 
merch table. There I was, just staring 
at the back cover and drooling over 
all the fantastic bands featured on it 
when all of a sudden I have to make 
change for Tommy (love you!). 
Check it out, we’ve got Dopamines, 
Iron Chic, Slow Death, Spells, Todd 
C, School Damage, Brokedowns, 
Wonk Unit, Steve Adamyk Band, 
Starter Jackets and tons more! All of 
this with a beautiful gatefold double 
LP on clear wax with a zine? And 
it’s just thirty dollars? This guy has 
thirty-six different bands on it. I’m no 
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expert on every song by every band 
ever, but some of these are covers and 
I think some of them are exclusive to 
this comp. Bunch of rad bands from 
arad label. There’s not many reasons 
you shouldn’t pick up this comp, and 
the ones that exist are pretty dumb. 
—Kayla Greet (Rad Girlfriend) 


VARIOUS ARTISTS: 

Punx and Drunx Vol. 2:7" 
Remember Bebop and Rocksteady 
from the Teenage Mutant Ninja 
Turtles? Well the cover of this 
record sure does. It looks like a 
screen shot from the old Nintendo 
game. This split is pretty brutal and 
would make a great soundtrack to 
a game like Mortal Kombat. —Ryan 
Nichols (P.I.G.) 


VELVETEEN RABBIT: Self-titled: LP 

In the early 2000s, I knew (read: 
“smoked weed with”) these guys 
who were devoted to a ’70s 
aesthetic. Their apartment offered 
no clue that the year was any later 
than 1974. We’re talking lava lamps, 
corduroy couches, © bell-bottom 
jeans... the whole nine yards. This 
Velveteen Rabbit record follows the 
same ethos, and does it with tender 
power pop melodies to spare. The 
falsetto vocals send disco ball 
lights tickling across brown shag 
carpet, and a few of the songs could 
play during a slow dance on That 
70s Show. \’m hearing some Big 
Star Third, late ’60s Who, and a 
bit of T. Rex when they pick up the 







pace. This record’s a sweet escape. 
One might say that, oh, oh, oh, it’s 
magic! —Chris Terry (Hozac) 


VICTIMS, THE: Horror Smash EP: 7" 

I really need to brush up on my 
Aussie punk. I had never heard The 
Victims before receiving this and 
I can’t understand how. They hail 
from Perth, Australia circa 1977-79. 
Members went on to other bands such 
as Hoodoo Gurus and The Scientists. 
So damn good. This EP consists of 
new recordings of songs that were 
not properly recorded back in the 
?70s—snotty and tough-sounding 
mid-tempo burners. I really need to 
grab a copy of the discography LP 
that In The Red has also put out. This 
band is one of my new favorites! —Ty 
Stranglehold (In The Red) 


VICTIMS, THE: Self-titled: LP 

These seventh sons of seventh sons 
of sons-of-a-guns from Perth might 
be best known for their 1978 A- 
side, “Television Addict,” which 
has made the rounds on various 
compilations. It’s a cool song and all, 
but it never truly floored me: Songs 
about television oversaturation were 
common as dirt amongst the lower 
echelon punk bands back in the day 
(a claim fairly well supported by 
the fact that this band’s contribution 
to Killed By Death #4 was a wholly 
different song entitled “T.V. Freak”). 
I liked it, but it wasn’t really the kind 
of thing that required me to build 
a new chamber in my soul for the 
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express purpose of housing its praise, 
like “Just Head” or “Communist 
Radio” did. That song’s B-side, 
however—“I’m Flipped Out Over 
You”—now that is a fucking triumph 
of humankind. That high-velocity- 
yet-tuneful roar—three — chords 
and a cloud of dirt (presumably 
spinning counterclockwise)—it’s 
like these guys were Teengenerate 
when Teengenerate were still eating 
shrimp puffs and watching Mazinger- 
Z. Let the west coasters and the east 
coasters argue until they’re blue 
in the face about whether it was 
Middle Class or the Bad Brains who 
put out the first hardcore record—I 
think the Aussies have legit skin in 
the game, and this is made all the 
more amazing by the fact that the 
main dude in this band went on to 
form ’80s college radio darlings the 
Hoodoo Gurus. This album is solid, 
stem to stern. We’re looting your 
hemisphere! BEST SONG & SONG 
TITLE: “I’m Flipped Out Over You.” 
FANTASTIC AMAZING TRIVIA 
FACT: This two-color, foil-stamped, 
gatefold jacket acts as a tribute to the 
band’s original hand-stamped single 
sleeve, but in a really fancy, costly 
way. —Rey. Nerb (In The Red) 


WARM SworbDs: 

War on Words, Pt. 2:CS 

Chaotic noise punk. Burning echoes, 
swirling ambience. I can’t find a 
direction in the directionlessness. 
There’s little ground to stand on; the 
foundations shake. I prefer a sturdier 





dock to anchor on, personally. Anti- 
pop music, with little to offer as an 
alternative, unfortunately. —Gwen 
Static (Self-released) 


WHIFFS, THE: Another Whiff: LP 

Okay, it is impossible to review this 
without making reference to Stiff 
Records, as there are many influences 
coming through on Another Whiff, 
from artists like Elvis Costello, 
Nick Lowe, and Dave Edmunds, to 
namie but a few. I’d even go as far as 
saying that I hear a bit of the more 
sedated Ramones output in there at 
times. This is well-crafted power pop 
that takes me back to my formative 
years where songs like this regularly 
featured in the national charts. Even 
the production has a 1970s feel to it 
and helps the whole package capture 
that era perfectly. Well done The 
Whiffs. -Rich Cocksedge (Dig) 


WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA: 

Lost in the Salvation Army: LP 

Somewhere in a late-’70s small 
town a highly proficient church band 
strayed from the path and discovered 
sexy-ass, sweaty rock’n’roll. They 
may have abandoned their “faith” 
but they held on to their musical 
teachings and the result is divine. But 
actttuuuaallly, this record is from 
2019 and played by tried-and-true 
punks. Lost in the Salvation Army 
transports you to a time you might 
have never been there for. Soulful and 
tightly played like Reigning Sound’s 
Love and Curses, this record is a 
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crisp, brandy-breathed daydream as 
the sun begins to set and the pot roast 
is being taken out of the oven. The 
kinda record that gets people onto 
their feet and into the mood. Features 
members of Hound, Tenement, 
and Dusk. “Figure it out!” —Daryl 
(Jac World, a division of Crutch Of 
Memory Enterprises) 


WIRE LINES: Terminal: CD 

So the first six songs comprise the 
actual songs that are attached to 
the title, while the remaining songs 
are from an earlier demo, but both 
sessions took place in the same 
year. So if you weren’t paying close 
attention you would probably think 
this is all one piece. Either way, the 
quality remains stellar from end to 
end. Ignition and Circus Lupus pop 
into my cranium upon first listen. 
Melodies that had me hearing Guy 
from Fugazi and even Morrissey. 
But Morrissey singing with Swiz, 
which would be amazing! “Born to 
Fight” and “Leaves” are my favorites 
from each “side.” I want to see these 
gentlemen play again since the 
intensity was up front the first time 
without a doubt. This is like pizza 
with stuffed crust—the goodness 
keeps coming the more you come 
back for seconds. —Sean Koepenick 
(Self-released) 


WISH GRANTERS: Self-titled: 12” EP 

This record is a fuckin’ bonfire! Full 
moon, on the beach, and no one has 
to go to work tomorrow! Pure energy 





from start to finish as you get to hear 
the four active ingredients that make 
up Wish Granters just lay into it 
like they’re playing to keep the boat 
afloat. There’s a frenzied swagger 
and use of sax and harmonica plants 
them in my head among the ranks of 
The Blasters, Los Lobos, or The Gun 
Club. Pretty fuckin’ classic—yet 
fringey—L.A. sound. If you’re still 
on the fence on whether or not you 
need to pick up this record, just look 
up who the players are; that should 
seal the deal. Hopefully there’s 
much more Wish Granters in the 
mix. —Daryl (Recess / Water Under 
The Bridge) 


WOOLWORM: Awe: CD 

This trio is based out of Vancouver, 
BC, and while I live only a few hours 
south of there, I’ve never heard of 
them before. I’ll keep an eye out for 
their name on gig flyers from here 
on out though. They’ve got a nice 
mix between alt rock and indie with 
some punk-adjacent parts to it. And 
damn, that song “Finally” is a gritty 
gut punch with a strong opening. It 
manages to feel light and breathy at 
the same time as being real heavy. 
I really enjoy the harmony between 
the male and female vocals, as 
well as the My Bloody Valentine 
levels of fuzz in the guitar. These 
songs are heartfelt, mournful, and, 
honestly, really pretty. | can see 
myself coming back to this CD a 
lot in the fall and winter months. 
—Kayla Greet (Mint) 


WORLD WAR IX: Phoning It In: 10” 

Modern band playing not-so-modern 
punk rock, and I like it! This could 
have come out on Rip Off in the ’90s 
or had a track tucked onto side 2 of 
Killed by Death #4. Four originals 
and a GG cover that will all make 
you want to get drunk, hit the pit, 
and then puke in the alley. -Chad 
Williams (Emergency Breakthru) 


XENU & THE THETANS: 

Self-titled: LP 

Garagy punk en espafiol. Songs 
are direct, tightly delivered, and 
rooted in everyday angers. —Jimmy 
Alvarado (Slovenly) 


XETAS: The Cypher: LP/CD 

This third long player from Xetas 
finds the band in its usual bombastic 
mood, pushing fiery noise rock down 
a number of musical cul de sacs to 
take in post-punk, hardcore, and even 
hints of the Skids and Black Sabbath 
on the way. Opening track, “The 
Doctor,” sparks into life with a Big 
Black burst of guitar that prickles the 
skin before bursting into a tumultuous 
cacophony, resulting in an extremely 
powerful statement of intent. Not 
content with thrashing the life of 
songs, the trio manages to hit some 
dark and brooding moments too, all 
enhanced by having three vocalists 
in the band. The Cypher is a great 
example of a noise rock album which 
refuses to keep within any defined 
boundaries. This is a stunning album. 
—Rich Cocksedge (12XU) 


YAIRMS: 

Hope’s Stable: CS 

This sounds like the Jazz Butcher 
getting together with the sax player 
from the Plebs and forming a 
Modern English cover band in the 
basement. In this operation they are 
not unskilled. I don’t know that this 
strikes me as something that has 
been furiously honed to perfection 
at present, but if they threw a little 
money at “Born” and it was 1983 
again they could probably land mild- 
to-moderate MTV airplay. Gauge 
the ringingness of this endorsement 
as you see fit. BEST SONG: “Born.” 
BEST SONG TITLE: “Kite Nights.” 
FANTASTIC AMAZING TRIVIA 
FACT: The cassette housing is 
yellow with irregular black stripes. 
—Rev. Norb (Related) 


YOUNG HARTS: 

Truth Fades: CD/LP 

Young Harts sounds like what 
would happen if a punk version of 
Brian Johnson, the vocalist from 
AC/DC, fronted Samiam. If you 
told me that could work, I would’ve 
laughed at you, but I dig it. —Kurt 
Morris (Eternalis) 
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GROSS POLLUTER- “THE PEOPLE GET WHAT THE PEOPLE GET” - LP 

10 Song Full Length Debut from Orange County's Switch Blade New Wavers. 
(Features members of SMOGTOWN, The GENERATORS, DUANE PETERS GUNFIGHT} 

7 years inthe making, and well worth the wait. Not to disappoint! Features artwork 
from the STITCHES stick man Craig “Skibs” Barker and even features the ever-elusive 
_ 6 stringer, GUITARDO on several tracks, Limited first.run press of 500. Don't snooze. 


SMOGTOWN- “FUHRERS OF THE NEW WAVE” - 20th ANNIVERSARY EDITION. LP 
13 Song Fully Re-Mixed, Re-Mastered, Re-Structured Full Length Debut from Orange 
County's SMOGTOWN. This is how the band originally envisioned it. No overproduction, 
No corporate schmoozing. Just raw, straight forward from the gut punk rock. Limited 

_ edition first pressing of 500 with 6 panel Crass style poster sleeve, featuring for the 


to come from the area. Shelved . over 20 years. lis ‘nal sean the ah. Features 3 
members that would go on to form BROKEN BOTTLES. RIP Jes The Mess. Liner notes by 
Gabriel Hart (Starvations, Jail Weddings) 

ALIN, RUDIMENTARY PENI and the 


FRONTIER CLUB - “SPEAKING IN CUI TT 
3 Song relense by Long Beuch’s Post-Punk quartet FRONTIER CLUB, Featuring one 
of GEISHA GIRLS, NEIGHBORHOOD BRATS, GESTAPO KHAZI and SLAUGHTER AND THE 
ee DOGS. Don't sleep on this. Getting heaps of praise via MRR, Razorcake ai of 
Fz, spins via KXLU, This release easily made several TOP 5's. 550 pressed, ; 
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ASYMMETRICAL ANTI-MEDIA #8 Sa yr, 


$1 ppd., 5%” x 8%”, copied, 8 pgs. 

Subtitled “The Review Zine with Lunatic Fringe Tendencies,” this 

swift read basically does what Factsheet Five used to do about thirty years 
ago—treviews other zines and publications (plus a smattering of musical items 
and mail art thingies}—except it’s about one-eighth FF's size. Preserving the 
independent postal culture of the pre-internet era is a noble impulse, but it’s also 
one that strikes me as a bit of an antiquarian windmill tilt at this point. “The point 
of this publication is to empower the postal network.” Best of luck with that. 
—Rev. Norb (Jason Rodgers, PO Box 10894, Albany NY 12201) 


BORN RIGHT: SURGERY, BODY IMAGE, AND OWNING IT, 

$9 ppd., black and white w/glossy cover, 24 pgs. 

The surgical autobiography of Minneapolis writer and zinester Emma Johnson, 
whose zines I’ve dug every time I’ve seen them, chronologizes her surgeries 
from six years old to her most recent just this year, and the related stigma, 
trauma, and issues of self-image. The medical establishment is not kind—often 
least so to those who need the most care—and particularly when it comes to the 
“normal.” Johnson calls for “a different language of beauty,” in contrast to those 
who, to reassure, would tell her that they “couldn’t even tell” when she is entirely 
aware that her face looks different than most. In this language of beauty, maybe 
we'd all have a little more autonomy over our bodies and appearances. Though I 
cannot relate to the particular intensity of her medical experience, I saw my own 
transitional desires reflected in her desire to see herself in a different way than 
she appeared to the world, and the trepidation that goes into making that happen. 
—jimmy cooper (Emma Johnson, freaktension.com) 


DEEP FRIED ZINE MPLS #17, $1, 8” x 11”, copied, 20 pgs. 

This is a unique zine with a focus on fast food—both worldwide but also in 
Minneapolis. It’s a mish-mash of short articles, photos, and art. One piece covers 
the sale of a paper plate from a pizza joint used by Kurt Cobain to write a Nirvana 
set list. Another recalls when Willie Nelson was in a Taco Bell commercial. There 
are also interviews with artist Jason Steady and the band Lazear. Both interviews 
relate back to fast food, though. The zine is a quick, weird read. If you’re really 
into odd fast food stories, then this is the zine for you. For a buck, you can’t beat 
it. —Kurt Morris (2901 Yosemite Ave. S., St. Louis Park, MN 55416) 


DISTURBANCE, 5%” x 82”, copied, 28 pgs. 

This is a great resource for any local scene. Disturbance is based out of 
Wilmington, Del. and jam packs a lot of info for anyone looking to get into 
DIY music. For one, there’s a listing for all upcoming shows at the very front. 
The editor’s note is about the importance of all-ages, underground music spaces, 
as well as offering unsolicited advice to anyone reading who is interested in 
throwing house shows. Just hope the cops don’t email you! There are a couple 
of record reviews in here: one for Merger, and one for Eyebawl, The later band’s 
front person is also interviewed in this issue. To top it all off, there are adverts 
from several local businesses and bands, as well as some decent live band photos 
from shows past. Nice little snapshot into a local scene report. —Kayla Greet 
(Impetus, 13 Delaware Ave., Claymont, DE 19703, impetusde.com) 


FLUKE #17, $5 ppd., 512” x 8%”, printed, 52 pgs. 

Matthew Thompson’s long-running zine is back with another great issue. Every 
issue of Fluke includes some Venn diagram of skating, street art, local punk 
coverage, and excellent writing from people in the punk scene. The local focus 
on Matt’s hometown of Little Rock is in full effect here, with an interview with 
artist Nate Powell, also of Soophie Nun Squad. (The accompanying Little Rock 
scene family tree alone is worth the price of admission.) Matt also interviews 
the folks behind the skate mag archiving project undertaken by the Look Back 
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Library, and Nxoeed interviews fellow artist Danny Martin. Essays and 
poetry round things out. F/uke is always a standout in my review pile. What 
are you waiting for? —-Michael T. Fournier (bit.ly/fluke17) 


GERMAN COMPLIMENT #2, sold out, 534” x 8'4”, black and white, copied. 
German Compliment is a wry German DIY punk fanzine. It’s funny, irrelevant to 
almost everyone (I mean this only as a compliment), and offers real, wry insight 
into not just the German scene but DIY culture as a whole. It bitches about the 
scene while showing continued dedication to keeping it intact, something all of us 
could learn from. Far too often, toxic behavior goes unchecked and conflict goes 
unresolved in scene politics. But this zine both calls out shitty behavior and seeks 
to resolve it, celebrating the good stuff in between. International zines such as this, 
too, always remind me of my privilege: to be able to assume that the media I’d 
like to consume will be accessible to me is entitled and unrealistic, and the folks 
who make their work accessible to people like me who only speak one language 
are amazing. German Compliment is mostly bilingual, though a few parts remain 
in the original German because translating is a pain in the ass. They only make 
one remark regarding this: “we recommend learning a second language.” They’re 
right, of course, as. they are calling out “apolitical” punks, encouraging you to 
wear the shirt for a local band to the show, and asking you to get to the goddamn 
gig. Unfortunately, this issue is sold out, but I’d wager the next one will be worth 
picking up, too. jimmy cooper (keepitasecret.limitedrun.com) 


LOITERING & BENEVOLENCE, $2, black and white w/stamped cover, 12 pgs. 
The thing about punks is that we love to talk about punk. What it means to be, 
what it means to do, who is and is not, some defining philosophy. Well, Dary] talks 
about, punk the way I wish everyone did: with joy, hope, and a critical eye that 
sees through the bullshit we’re a// prone to. Really, the cover image (by Marcos 
Siref) says it all in two words: “Never stop.” There is a reason we’re in this, even 
if it’s sometimes shitty and hard. These essays and reviews, with the exception of 
the title essay, were all previously published in Razorcake, but they make a nice 
standalone selection and all are inspiring to keep on truckin’, keep on punkin’, and 
keep on fightin’ the good fight. Full of one-liner nuggets of truth: “You will be 
coming of age until the day you die.” This is a love letter to punk, not just a band or 
ascene (though that’s there, too) but the multiplicitous force that keeps us together. 
—jimmy cooper (Daryl Gussin, Paypal $2 to marginmouth@gmail.com, or Venmo 
$2 to @Dary]-Gussin) 


MELT GIRL, 5” x 8%”, offset, 12 pgs. 

What you get here are three horror stories of what Steven King would call the gross- 
out variety (and without judgment). The first story, “Melt Girl,” is about a girl who 
regularly melts into sloppy goo navigating the dating world. The ending surprised 
me. “‘Necksnapper” is about a woman killing a bunch of crows for a fetish porn 
shoot. I know horror is, at the very least, supposed to make you uncomfortable to be 
successful, but I’m a big fan of crows so, fuck that! “T-shirt Pants” was about a serial 
killer who keeps the T-shirts of the people he kills in his pants until the tables are 
turned on him. It should be noted that the author Emma Alice Johnson is a bit of a pro 
and the winner of the Wonderland Book Award. —Craven Rock (freaktension.com) 


MINOR LEAGUES #9, $8?, 812” x 9”, copied, 108 pgs. 

This is the fourth and final installment of ““Where?”, editor Simon Moreton’s epic 
attempt to process his father’s death. Simon’s prose is crisp and evocative throughout, 
interspersed with found clippings and increasingly chiaroscuro artwork which 
evokes as much as it describes. Throughout the run of this series I have been so, so 
impressed by the gossamer connections and implications Simon has woven through 
his narrative: he connects trauma and loss to landscape and geography to stunning 
effect. Some of the best zine writing and art in my recent memory—absolutely 
haunting and essential. Don’t sleep. —Michael T. Fournier (smoo.bigcartel.com) 


PIT DWELLERS, $1, 242” x 444”, Laserjet, 9 pgs. 

Anna Ahearn’s zines are always dope as hell, and fucking cute. She’s got this style 
that makes you want to drop in on those ’toons and hang out with cute, smelly 
possums. This mini-zine has a collection of those you encounter in the pits. It has 
the dwellers from “angry bro” to the “bowling ball.” Who hasn’t had a run-in with 
an angry bro just punching his way through the crowd and pissing you off? In this 
case, you’d be more likely to get pissed and then say “Aww,” because he’s a cute-ass 
brown bear in this zine. -[ggy Nicklbottum (Anna Draws, AnnaDrawMeStuff.com) 


PUNKS AROUND #8, $3 or trade, 512” x 8%”, copied, 56 pgs. 

Alex’s new issue focuses on veganism. There are friendly, reflective personal 
essays here, as well as an interview with Dropdead, comics, and lyrics from 
songs. The writers here do a nice job balancing the personal and political. — 
Michael T. Fournier (punksaround.com) 


RIOT 77 #21, €3 plus postage, 84” x 1154”; offset, 52 pgs. 

The first time I remember any punkly entity using “77” as a suffix indicating 
fealty to first wave punk rock, it was the English band Resistance 77, circa 1982. 
The fact that I have firsthand knowledge of this situation indicates that I am likely 
smack dab in this publication’s target demographic: Old punk dudes. Seriously, 
this thing looks like a punk version of AARP magazine; photos of elderly punks 
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for anyone on a mission to make a documentary that involves traveling and 
interviewing. And although I appreciated getting a clear idea of what it takes 
to create a documentary like this, the zine alone is a bit boring and repetitive. 
However, I highly recommend the film. It is incredibly edited and meticulously 
delves into the complex issues women and non-binary musicians in the DIY 
(U.K.) punk scene experience. Although the zine feels somewhat unnecessary 
and has typos and photos that are too dark, the actual documentary is thought- 
provoking, inspiring, and extremely well-made. Anyone interested in gender 
roles in the music scene should see it. -Rosie Gonce (musicdocumentary.co.uk) 


TORSOS, $?, 514” x 634”, Laserjet, 28 pgs. 

Have you ever watched a Cronenberg movie and were disgusted? Well, this isn’t 
as bad but it did give me some weird goose bumps since the main characters 
in this zine are torsos with eyes instead of breasts, and mouths instead of a 
belly button. It’s not horrifying like Cronenberg, so I don’t know exactly why I 
compared it, but you knew exactly what I meant when I said that. The artwork 
is black ink heavy, as if Dr. Gurlfriend’s pen dripped with manic passion as 
she inked furiously. The comic zine follows the tour of the band Torsos as they 
go about being a bunch of weirdos, and their drug-fueled hallucination and 
adventures! It reminds me of myself, a horrifying Cronenberg scumbag. —Iggy 
Nicklbottum (Various, arfranklinstein.storenvy.com) 
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are splashed across almost every page. A timely snapshot of contemporary youth 
culture it is not. The upside of this state of affairs is that, for once, all the bands 
interviewed are bands that / actually know and like. Amazing, huh? I mean, it’s 
cool to be periodically tuned into the doings of the current movers ‘n’ shakers on 
the scene and all, but there’s also something to be said for reading about bands to 
whom you’ve been listening for thirty or forty years, ya know? Interviews in this 
issue include Aussie headbangers Rose Tattoo, English rockabilly stalwarts The 
Polecats, and first wave London punkers The Wasps. There’s also an interview 
with rant-poet Tim Wells, but I admit I don’t really know that guy. The editor 
also reviews all the shows he saw in the last half of 2018, which is quite a hefty 
amount of live music coverage, and also provides additional opportunities for 
printing photos of old people. The zine is nicely laid out, the photos are great, 
and they manage to fit a fricking ton of text on each page—this is suddenly kind 
of my favorite zine right now. I’m not sure if that makes me happy or worried. 
—Rey. Norb (Cian Hynes, PO Box 11342, Dublin 2, Ireland) 


SLINGSHOT #130, Free, 812” x 11”, newsprint, 16 pgs. 

Slingshot has never disappointed. Radical publications sometimes fall into 
reproducing essentially the same ideas and pieces, but I’ve never experienced 
this with Slingshot. They meditate, though, on how to decide what to publish in 
the first place— what, they ask, is worth the resources, not in the form of time 
or money, per se, but in the environmental cost of print media. Print isn’t dead 
and I don’t want it to be, but it’s a valuable question. This issue features a great 
dispatch from the Zone a Défendre (ZAD), an autonomous zone in France, by 
an artist who deftly ties together the threads of art, politics, and life. An article 
on the artists’ role in the current Hong Kong struggle salutes protest and art, and 
the “Be Water” philosophy enacted both in Hong Kong and in the Stop Line 3 
movement. Quality coverage of the recent climate strikes and advice on parenting 
(or not), supporting friends struggling with addiction, and creating intentional 
community. Always glad to pick up a Slingshot, and don’t forget that many of the 
articles, including the ones in the yearly planner, are available online (but also 
don’t forget to support organizations and publications you love). jimmy cooper 
(Slingshot Collective, PO Box 3051 Berkeley, CA 94703, slingshotcollective. 
org, slingshotcollective@protonmail.com) 


SO, WHICH BAND IS YOUR BOYFRIEND IN? 

(MAKING THE DOCUMENTARY) #2, £3, 594” x 8 4”, copied, 23pes. 

The best takeaway from this zine is that it led me to watching the documentary, 
which was backwards from what was intended by the documentary filmmaker 
and zine author (a fault of my own planning). The zine itself does give a detailed 
perspective of the hard work behind this passion project and could be interesting 


TRUST #197, €3.5, 8/2” x 11”, printed, 68 pgs. 

Hell, yes. This German language zine is the longest-running punk/hardcore zine 
on the planet (“sorry @maxrnr’”). Unfortunately for me, I can’t read German and 
can only decipher bits and pieces. Beyond that, this zine is fucking beautiful. 
The stark graphics are clean but exciting, with a powerful punk aesthetic. Lots 
of black ink and beautiful photos. Inside are all your favorite zine features: 
columns (one features Bandcamp reviews), interviews (Samiam, Sunn O))), Dr. 
Strange Records, Corporate Rock Still Sucks, Sister Disaster, Seax, Postford), 
record/zine reviews, art, and much, much more. Totally worth supporting for the 
longevity alone, but if the writing is in the same league as the visuals/content 
selection, this one kills it. -Buddha (Trust, Verlag, Postfach 11 07 62, 28087 
Bremen, Germany, trust-zine.de) 


TYPE 2: TRAVEL STORIES, $4, 514” x 414”, color, printed. 

I’ve loved the way Bryan’s photographs—particularly their portraits—trap 
moments and people in their messy entirety since we started trading zines a few 
years ago. Of course, this is the on-paper objective of most photography, to preserve 
and protect, but particularly now that everyone has a camera in their pocket (I say, 
as if I have been cognizant of living in an era where this wasn t true), this often is 
not the case. I might go so far as to say that there are more empty photographs than 
those that mean something. Anyways, this zine puts stories of “type 2 fun”—awful 
while it’s happening, valuable, delightful even, in retrospect—alongside eight 
photographs of the people and places recounted. Memorializing despair and joy 
alike and blurring the lines between them, this is a super sweet zine. Also worth 
mentioning: as always, the prints are quality and the cover is a nice cardstock. 
Would also recommend checking out issues of Restless Legs, their long-running 
photozine, if you get the chance. —jimmy cooper (2220 16th Ave S Minneapolis, 
MN 55404, cargocollective.com/bryanbrybry, brybry@riseup.net) 


VOICE, THE, $5, 542” x 8%”, black and white, 14 pgs. 

Michael Mclean posts comics or illustrations online almost every day. This is the 
first time I have seen him do anything in a longer format. The Voice is Mclean 
dealing with a personal leech-like demon that hovers around his neck spewing 
negativity. The comic is black and white—with “the voice” being the only 
character with a fill—almost representing a black cloud over the whole comic, 
drawn in his usual lo-fi style. It grows when he is at his lowest and shrinks when 
he is with his loved ones. It doesn’t end with any kind of epiphany. Mclean ends 
the comic by saying his demons are mild compared to others and encourages 
everyone to seek help from family, friends, and medical professionals. 

-Rick V. (Mini Dove Comics, minidovecomcs.wordpress.com) & 
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Cannabis: The Illegalization of Weed in America 
By Box Brown, 244 pgs. 

We can mostly agree that anybody pulling chain over marijuana 
possession is complete garbage. Even us who don’t partake in the ganja can 
back that sentiment. Cannabis: The Illegalization of Weed in America is a 
graphic novel that focuses on the impact of marijuana in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 

For those who are unhip, Box Brown is an illustrator/cartoonist from 
Philadelphia, Pa. His most notable works are historical biographies about 
Andre the Giant, Andy Kaufman’s wrestling career, and Tetris. This time 
around, Brown takes on what led marijuana to be hated by the government 
and celebrated by the people. 


a man in a monogamous relationship with Haluska’s other friend Whitney. 
The only place they can feel alone to get their thing on is in a cave witha tiny 
hobbit door that Haluska uncovered years before. 

Things get weird when Adrian’s son Shane uncovers the cave and 
disappears. It gets weirder when the hobbit door disappears and Haluska seems 
to be the only person on the commune who remembers who Shane even is. 

As usual, the graphic novel is beautifully illustrated by Nate Powell’s 
signature brush style. This book is very dark and I mean that very literally. Lots 
of solid black on many of the pages, especially within the caves. It is pretty 
effective. You are engulfed in darkness. The way Nate does word balloons is 
very unique too. You’ll never see a more artistically done two-word sentence. 

I felt that Nate Powell thrives on collaborative works where he 
illustrates other authors’ stories, like the March series with John Lewis and 
Andrew Aydin. But Come Again is a solo book by Nate and his best work 
yet. It’s a slow burn with the last fifty pages keeping your eyes glued to it 
with your butt glued to the edge of your couch. —Rick V. (Top Shelf Comix, 
topshelfcomix.com) 


Dog Days of Snake Pit 
By Ben Snakepit, 285 pgs. 

Ben Snakepit has drawn a three-panel comic strip representing every 
day of his life since 2001. Most of the strips are a narrative without any word 
bubbles except when Ben noticed he drew something poorly and one of the 
characters points out the mistake. 

You would think after 6,205 plus strips this would get pretty boring. But 
there’s just something about Snake Pit comics that keep you entranced and 
making these books hard to put down. 

Dog Days of Snake Pit chronicles 2016-2018 of Ben’s daily life. Early 
readers of Snake Pit will notice that Ben no longer works at a record store 
and goes to shows every night. Ben now lives outside of Austin, Texas 
with his wife Karen. He works at a print shop and only plays in one band. 
Does the older version of Ben make Snake Pit less exciting? Well, yeah. 
Gone are the days where Ben would go to a show, get super trashed and be 
witness to his housemates having naked parties. But does it make Snake 
Pit boring? Absolutely not. 

The wild-times action is not what makes Snake Pit great. Since it’s more 
of a narrative, we get to read Ben’s constant internal struggles. Ben is now 


What makes these comics so compelling 
is the ability for readers to plug situations 
from their own lives into Ben’s framework. 


We go from the earliest known use of marijuana in India where it was 
mixed in with yogurt and fruit and made into a drink. Then onto the 1930s 
where Harry J. Anslinger, the founding commissioner of the Federal Bureau 
of Narcotics, fought to make weed illegal. Anslinger tried as many scare 
tactics as he could to convince the higher-ups that marijuana was extremely 
dangerous and lethal. Most of his scare tactics poked racists’ nerves in order 
to rile them up. Anslinger fabricated incidents that involved minorities 
kidnapping white people and forcing them to use the weedpot, usually turning 
them into dope fiends and serial killers. Brown illustrates these beautifully. 

Box Brown’s style of drawing simple characters with very straight and 
neat backgrounds is very appealing: He has a very unique style and you 
could spot a Box Brown illustration with a glance from ten to fifteen miles 
away. In this book, Box does little things like let a character’s ear extend 
outside of a panel line. And that for some reason brings me great joy. 

It’s an easy read that flows great and will turn the suburban-ist of moms into 
an organizer of a cannabis reform group. Who am I kidding? Most suburban 
moms get high every day. —Rick V. (First Second, firstsecondbooks.com) 


Come Again 
By Nate Powell, 272 pgs. 

It’s 1979 and Haluska lives in a back-to-the-land community in the hills 
of Arkansas with her child. She doesn’t mind it, but she doesn’t appear to 
love it either. The only escape she has is an affair with her friend Adrian, 


—Michael T. Fournier | Dog Days of Snakepit 


in his mid-forties and still trying to figure out what he wants out of life. We 
often see those thoughts play out almost in real-time as the daily strips go on. 
For example, Ben decides he needs to go back to school so he can get a better 
job. Over the weeks, Ben attempts math problems and realizes it’s not worth 
the added stress and potential failure. 

And of course, Snake Pit is still really funny. You will find yourself 
laughing out loud at the dumbest visual jokes, usually at the previously 
mentioned panels where Ben draws something wrong. 

In the book, Ben goes through several job positions, buys a couple 
of pairs of pants, goes on numerous road trips, and, sadly, has a dog pass 
away. As dull as some of that may sound, this collection is definitely a 
page-turner and will have you patiently waiting another three years for the 
next volume to come out. Put these out yearly again, damn it! —Rick V. 
(Silver Sprocket, silversprocket.com) . 


Dog Days of Snakepit 
By Ben Snakepit, 285 pgs. 

This week has been all about cat drama. My wife and I took Spippy and 
Tilly up to New Hampshire with us for Thanksgiving. Tilly shit her cat carrier 
(twice!) and Spip lashed out at anything that moved. When we got home, it 
was like the two cats had never met before, even though they’ ve been living 
together for more than two months: Spip keeps attacking Tilly, and even us. 
So we have to start them from scratch. One cat gets the run of the house, and 
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the other one has to hang out in the basement. There’s yowling, of course. 
Tons of it. And why not? Both cats have had their worlds cut in half. 

By the time this review hits print, hopefully all of the cat drama will 
be sorted out. But we’re in it now, and it feels endless, especially when 
there’s regular life stuff going on—birthdays, holidays, end of the semester 
assignments, prepping final exams, and trying to get students through 
accelerated classes. You know how it is. 

Razorcake readers likely know Ben Snakepit: he’s been contributing 
a column here for years, and his bands and comics have been reviewed a 


bonus jam by the author’s band, T.V. Tombs. If you can’t have a good time 
with this you gotta sort your life out. Emma Alice Johnson (Fizz Books) 


Take the Mic: Fictional Stories of Everyday Resistance 
Edited by Bethany C. Morrow, 272 pgs. 

The Scholastic publishing and distribution company still exists, and an 
elementary teacher not long ago told me that kids get still get as excited when 
the company’s catalog arrives in the classroom as she and I did decades ago. 
And I recently read there are Scholastic books fairs now. 


Think of it like Love and Rockets 


minus the butt obsession. 


bunch. In Dog Days of Snakepit, like his previous anthologies, Ben draws 
a three-panel strip for every day, this time for the years 2016-2018. There’s 
the same day-to-day stuff that Chekov (not the Star Trek guy) famously said 
wears us out: traffic, errands, work hassles, bullshit. After some time passes, 
the dust settles, but while happening it’s a drag. There are long, slow stretches 
where everything is good: Ben and his wife Karen go to thrift stores, cook 
dinners, watch TV, go out to eat. Then there are punctuation marks: friends 
in bands come through town and Ben gets hammered, holidays require trips, 
Ben plays music—and there’s dog issues, on a scale that diminishes hisses 
and a turd in a cat carrier to nothing. 

What makes these comics so compelling—so hypnotic—is the ability 
for readers to plug situations from their own lives into Ben’s framework, 
which make his own situations relatable and sympathetic. It’s easy to see 
patterns emerge in Ben’s life the same way it’s easy to look back at an old 
journal and see threads in one’s own life. And new situations create new 
resonance. Since my wife and I bought a house, it’s easier to identify with 
the fatigue of coming home from work to sand a ceiling, say. 

Ben’s daily journal comic anthologies reliably appear every three years. 
I look forward to the day when the new one arrives: I try to set aside a few 
hours and read the whole thing, straight through, even if the cats are hissing 
and there’s a huge pile of papers to be graded on my desk. Once you start 
reading Ben’s stuff — whether you start at the beginning of his run in 2001, 
or jump into the present, or what passes for it—you’ll feel the same way. 
—Michael T. Fournier (Silver Sprocket, silversprocket.net) 


Girl in the World 
By Caroline Cash, 64 pgs. 

An insanely beautifully illustrated comic revolving around several young 
twenty-somethings’ night in a city landscape. A couple are at a “Creatively 
Named Facebook Party,” some are making their post-work commute home, 
one is out spray painting that “S” (you know the one) on buildings, while 
others are just chilling in a bedroom passing a bong around. 

Without sounding too much like an old pee-paw, Girl in the World 
perfectly encapsulates what youth culture is like in 2019. The kids eat fast 
food, are ’90s and Garfield obsessed, and have an extremely low tolerance 
for creeper dudes. 

Cash’s style is almost graffiti-like but with colored pencils and 
markers. You’ll have a rough time wrapping your head around trying 
to figure out what tools they used to illustrate this book. It truly is a 
masterpiece of style, humor, and further down the road, a window into a 
specific era. Think of it like Love and Rockets minus the butt obsession. 
-Rick V. (Silver Sprocket, silversprocket.com) 


My Best Friend the Monster 
By Dillon Hallen, 24 pgs. 

This is absolutely delightful. If you’re of a certain age, you may 
remember the read-along record and books that came out in the early ’80s. 
You could listen to a sound effects-laden tale of Gremlins or Star Wars 
or something while reading along in the illustrated picture book. My Best 
Friend the Monster takes that idea and puts a punk rock spin on it. This is 
the story of a young outcast who befriends a frankenpunk that was created 
from old B-movies. It’s a pretty sweet tale, filled with fun references that 
the horror nerds will catch. The record is punctuated by a theme song and a 


-Rick V. | Girl in the World 


But whereas when I was ordering the Welcome Back, Kotter tie-in 
novel 10-4, Sweathogs! (in which Mr. Kotter’s students get a CB radio 
for the classroom), today’s kids can read Take the Mic: Fictional Stories 
of Everyday Resistance, a Scholastic-imprint collection of short fiction, 
poetry, and graphic art, including Ray Stoeve’s story in which a genderless 
student joins the occupation of the principal’s office to demand a genderless 
restroom, (The Sweathogs weren’t big on direct action, though they did 
smart off a lot.) 

You know your mind’s constant hum of composing refusals to take shit 
from anyone (including rewrites of your failures to do so)? Editor Bethany C. 
Morrow has tapped into YA readers’ collective hum and connected it to the 
energy of aspirational narrative. A common theme throughout the collection 
is, You dont have to put up with assholes. \’m not sure that ever occurred to 
me before graduating high school. Had I but known.... And a subtheme is, 4 
Jriend who doesn't know any better isnt necessarily an asshole. 

If you’re an adult, am I making this book sound appealing to you? The 
Harry Potter novels are filled with lessons (or so the movies suggest), and 
adults love those. Or if you don’t, a YA reader who’s actually a YA would be 
glad to get this as a gift. It has profanity, I should mention, though I don’t know 
whether that’s an issue anymore. (The Sweathogs never worked blue.) 

It was Morrow’s editorship that got me to read Take the Mic—check 
out her 2018 speculative novel Mem—and she has a story in the book with 
a moment that made me sit up straight in my chair, then lean forward and 
look closer at the page—Did I read that right? Then, after rereading it, Yes... 
yes I did. It was very much like learning one of the secrets at the heart of 
Toni Morrison’s novel Zar Baby—Isn t this monstrous behavior a little over 
the top? Then, after pondering it, No... no, I guess it isnt... Jim Woster 
(Arthur A. Levine Books, arthuralevinebooks.com) 


Teen Movie Hell: 
A Crucible of Coming of Age Movies from Animal House to Zapped! 
By Mike “McBeardo” McPadden, 351 pgs. 

Back in the nineties, when I didn’t sneak out and run around breaking 
stuff, I would often hole up and watch USA Up All Night, a late night B 
movie show hosted alternately by a younger, but still not quite young, Gilbert 
Godfrey who'd be replaced the next week by the ditzy, bubbly Rhonda 
Sheer with her over-sprayed blonde hair and ample bosom. Aside from the 
occasional slasher movie, USA Up All Night would play teen sex comedies, 
a genre of exploitation film based entirely off teenage boys’ desire to gawk 
at boobs in a pre-internet world. The genre started in the drive-in circuit and 
exploded on the arrival of VHS. Non-existent plots revolved around some 
snooty fat cat developer trying to shut down the beach or summer camp 
while dimwit bros struggled to keep the party going. 

Problematic as this genre was—and its sister genre, the tame, star- 
crossed romances of John Hughes (also covered in this guide)—it was a 
huge part of my cultural DNA. I wanted to check the book out and I wasn’t 
disappointed. The sheer amount of movies they review is vast. The tone is 
funny and charming, but at the same time insightful. For instance, Beardo’s 
hot take on the class warfare in these movies. He sides with the “slobs” 
over the “snobs,” taking shots not just at the ubiquitous rich kids from the 
competing fraternity or camp, but also at the snide, condescending Ferris 
Bueller and the bottomless financial privilege he throws around to keep 
him. out of trouble. You can expect everything in here to be written with 
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humor and aplomb, in spite of the puerile and scatological nature of the 
films it covers. 

My love of this genre, however, does not come without some chagrin. 
I’m a lot older than I was when I sat up late watching, edited nudie vehicles 
on cable TV. I know how offensive, sexist, and problematic these movies 
are. Fortunately, so does the author. Beardo addresses this by getting a lot 
of women to write essays and reviews in here. Some of the writers are old 
school punks or zine makers, like Lisa Crystal Carver. Not only does this 
allow for a more ethical delving into the genre’s patriarchal pathology, it 
also makes for a much more interesting read. This book deserves its place 
on the shelf next to Michael J. Wheldon’s, The Psychotronic Video Guide 
and in the home of any exploitation film fan. -Craven Rock (Bazillion 
Points, bazillionpoints.com) 


What about Tomorrow? 
An Oral History of Russian Punk from the Soviet Era to Pussy Riot 
By Alexander Herbert, 288 pgs. 

I tend to compare any “oral history of punk rock” to Marc Spitz and 
Brendan Mullen’s classic documentation of L.A. punk We Got the Neutron 
Bomb. However, author Alexander Herbert strikes an entirely different 
out-of-tune chord in What About Tomorrow? As Surgey Guryev, singer of 
Moscow band Chistia Lobov, explains: “In the world of punk, there are 
two opposing poles, probably: California punk and Siberian punk.” Where 
the L.A. book is scandalous and fun, What About Tomorrow? utilizes a 
sociological lens that we are all familiar with (punk rock) to magnify life in 
the Soviet Union and its transformation into modern Russia. 

In composing What About Tomorrow?, Herbert, a Brandeis University 
research fellow, traveled extensively to Russia to conduct interviews as 
well as utilizing a few secondary sources (such as everyone’s favorite/least 
favorite, Maximum Rocknroll). The interviews portray a parade of characters, 
each conveying their own mixture of guts, wit, and determination, using 
underground music to navigate their way through the doldrums and/or 
violent oppression of everyday life in their homeland. The outstanding 
social/historical research combined with the intensity of the characters 
results in a fantastic read. 

While American punks celebrated excess and lawlessness in newly 
abandoned city streets, the early chapters of What About Tomorrow? 
document an entirely different planet, where Soviet punk pioneers fought 
cultural isolation and the threat of crucifixion at the hands of a hard-line 
government. They discover punk via European short-wave radio channels 
banned by the government (“In England there are idiots just like us!”). Rock 
clubs were moderated by KGB agents, and some of the interviewed recall 
backing out of their local scenes under KGB intimidation. Other characters 
completely and mysteriously disappear. Punks are conscripted into the 
military and/or institutionalized just for being punks. They discuss all of this 
as if it were a minor annoyance. 

The book moves along in chronological order, and we find punk 
scenes suddenly facing the transition from authoritarianism into capitalism. 
“Chacha” of Moscow band Naive states: “The new country that called itself 
‘Free Russia’ had no idea what was going on and tried to create capitalism 
without anyone knowing what it meant.” We see a dominant interest in 


financial profit, a rise in violence from the culturally accepted far right, and 
smoldering government corruption. As this continues into modern times, 
there is a chapter on Pussy Riot who don’t seem to fit in here, aside from 
their politics. 

I would have liked to see the pages labeled with chapter information, 
as there was plenty of cross-referencing to be done, and there could 
have been a little more info on each character as they were introduced to 
keep them from blurring into each other. Other than that, this book was 
a great read—a fascinating study of the history of punk rock in Russia 
and its relationship to the political/social climate. -Buddha (Microcosm 
Publishing, microcosm.pub) 

Why Lhasa De Sela Matters 
By Fred Goodman, 178 pgs. 

This is the second entry from University of Texas Press’s “Matters” 
series that I’ve read. The first one I’d read, on the Ramones, was a fantastic 
effort which filled in gaps and made connections. With that said, I was 
already familiar with the band. It’s more difficult to come to these books 
without knowing the artist in question: certainly the singer Lhasa De Sela 
fits this bill. Prior to reading, I had never heard of her, much less listened to 
her music. 

Born to itinerant parents, Lhasa’s innate curiosity as a child mixed with 
an artistic sensibility, allowing her to easily and seamlessly incorporate 
skills into her repertoire. She moved around as she came into her teen 
years, flirted briefly with hardcore—before splitting her head in the pit— 
and settled, for a time, in Montreal, where she began singing in clubs. Her 
1997 debut La Llorona was comprised of songs full of heartbreak and 
wisdom that belied Lhasa’s youth, and garnered her attention in Canada. 
The record never broke in the States because it was too hard to sell: Lhasa 
De Sela was living in Canada and singing her songs in Spanish. Despite 
this, she played some high profile gigs, but felt unsatisfied and at wits end. 
So, she abandoned her singing career and joined a circus. Seriously: her 
sisters were living in France, working gigs as a traveling circus troupe, and 
she joined them. Wild, right? 

After some years, she settled in Marseilles and began working with 
musicians on what would be her next record, 2003’s The Living Road. Her 
time off didn’t matter to critics and fans, who received her new stuff warmly 
as she toured widely. During preparation for her third album, Lhasa was 
diagnosed with breast cancer, to which she succumbed on January 1, 2010, 
shortly after her final album was released. 

Throughout, Fred Goodman interviews band members, friends, and 
family, all of whom provide perspective on the travails which shaped Lhasa 
into the woman and artist she was. Writing an overview of such a bright 
and short life is difficult, but throughout Goodman managed to illuminate 
Lhasa’s motives, collaborations, and loves with the sort of rhythms and 
insights that felt more like a novel than a music biography. Despite the fact 
that Lhasa De Sela was completely new to me, I was engrossed though out 
my reading. Well worth the time of any music fan out there. —Michael T. 








Fournier (University of Texas Press) 
Bill Direen: A Memory of Others: DVD 

Two types of music documentary are becoming very formulaic. One 
is the obligatory doc about a seminal band with a boring origin story. The 
second is a documentary about how mainstream success has eluded some 
artist. In A Memory of Others, director Simon Ogston dodges the typical 
pitfalls of the latter while still exposing the enigmatic career of Bill Direen 
to a larger audience. Ogston breaks from convention, not by dramatically 
categorizing the ups and downs of Direen’s career in a conventional 
timeline, but instead choosing to showcase Direen’s phases based on the 
flow of their discussions. 

Direen is New Zealand’s punk-Shakespeare, similar to John Cooper 
Clarke or Jim Carroll. He’s played in punk bands, written poetry, and done 
experimental theater. Direen is a humble optimist with rough charisma. 
Ogston follows Direen on a recent tour of coffee houses, art spaces, and 
small bars in New Zealand. Direen makes music, gives talks, and reads 
poetry in front of small gatherings of enthusiastic fans, all the while gently 
proselytizing about what it means to be an artist through discussions about 
his career. 

Ogston takes a refreshing turn by utilizing few talking head interviews 
and their footage of the New Zealand landscape is masterful. The only 
frustration with the film comes with the decision to tell the story out of order. 
There is no cataloguing of bands’ eras, more or less. As the film unfolds, it 
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makes sense in congress with Direen’s attitude towards art. The film paints 
a portrait of an interesting artist and a nice guy who is relatively happy with 
what his compulsion to create has brought him in life. He’s an inspiring man 
and the film does Direen’s attitude justice. —Billups Allen (Self-released) 


GG Allin—All in the Family: DVD 

As a new age of barbarism is dawning across America, it seems like 
a good time to drop in on everyone’s favorite punk rock barbarian, GG 
Allin. And though the new documentary GG Allin: All in the Family 
gives no indication of GG’s possible political leanings—a true anarcho- 


the filtered memories of Arleta, while the spirit of GG primarily lives on 
through the filtered memories of Merle. Each has chosen their own ghost 
to haunt them. 

Merle, for example, basically lives in a GG shrine which doubles 
as a GG Allin merchandise warehouse. And incidentally, Merle is in the 
privileged position, solely because of his infamous brother, of being able 
to profit from scooping his own mushy grunt-pie out of the toilet, brushing 
it onto a canvas and selling that canvas as an object d’art. Similar to how 
Donny Trump Jr. is—solely due to his relationship to the pear-shaped 
plutocrat currently infesting the White House—able to scoop the brain 


Fame and infamy are funny things. 


primitivist nihilist is not easily plotted on the conventional left/right 
political spectrum—it’s intriguing to speculate if GG could be claimed by 
the barbarians of the Alt Right now that they’ve asserted republicanism as 
“the new punk rock.” His mongoloid misogynism is guaranteed to set off 
a million #MeToo alarms and not even the most primped and pumped-up 
Proud Boy could touch him in raw yobbish political incorrectness. “GG 
Allin, Conservative Icon” may sound absurd at first, but is anything really 
absurd anymore in the socio-political realm? 

Unlike Todd Phillip’s 1993 GG documentary Hated, where the 
Allin family was a mere footnote to Kevin Allin’s Rock’n’roll Terrorist 
act, what’s front and center here is, as the punny title states: ALLIN, the 
family. That would be brother Merle, GG’s mom Arleta and, to a lesser 
extant, the damaged drummer Dino Sex. Each is shown going about their 
post-GG life, each dealing with their grief with their own reconstructive 
narratives, as the psychologists say. It would be oversimplified, but it 
could be crudely said that the spirit of Kevin primarily lives on through 


— Aphid Peewit | GG Allin—All in the Family 


turds from his own cranial cavity, compress them into book form, and 
profit from it. Fame and infamy are funny things. 

No concrete answers are given to the question of what caused Kevin 
to transmogrify into GG. That mystery is left hanging like a pair of 
besmirched underpants on Arleta’s clothesline. But disturbing hints are 
dropped about Merle Sr., GG and Merle’s father, who looms over this 
film like a twisted specter and who only peeks out of the interstices of the 
storyline briefly. One can only guess what sort of “Daddy-Dearest” secrets 
disappeared with that kook. 

If TV execs are paying attention: this fascinating, almost Dadaistic 
showcase of the Allin family should be fleshed out into a TV series, 
one that would make The Osbournes look like Leave It to Beaver. 
And then maybe Merle, Arleta, and Dino can be the new Reality TV 
family to finally dislodge our embarrassing national fixation on the 
Kardashians. I think that would make GG proud. —Aphid Peewit 
(MVD visual, MVDvisual.com) 
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